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When trumpets’ fateful blasts and sobbing strings 
Inweave the age’s woe ; and to the moan 
Breathed from orchestral heights in accents lone 
The throbbing bass its anguished answer brings : 
Oft have I heard the voice of one who sings 
Fram out the radiant morning-land of tone, 
And thoughts of later, wearier days have flown 
70 careless spheres on free, harmonious wings : 
His spirit to the manliest measures stept } 
Strong-voiced, large-brqined, he knew no weakening awe, 
But over ways unguelled great sound-tides swept, 
And foregleams of the wider tone-realm saw ; 
Yet self-hewn paths inexorable kept, 
And gave melodious life to sternest law. 
T. CARLAW MARTIN. 








WITH this number is commenced the 
second volume of the “ Magazine of Music.” 
We cannot refrain on this occasion from 
thanking our ever widening circle of readers 
for their manifest interest in its welfare and 
progress. To our contributors, among whom 
are some of the most eminent composers 
and musical Jittératewrs of the present time, 
we also express a debt of gratitude. Owing 
to their valuable assistance the “ Magazine 
Music ” is to-day widely regarded as the of 
most popular English musical journal. 

As to the future course of the “ Maga- 
zine,” able criticism, instruction, and enter- 
tainment will be its characteristic features. 





THE English people once stood among the 
foremost in their love of music and in giving 
musical expression to their feeling for Nature, 
to social gaiety and all happy influences. 
The Puritan key—to borrow Mr. Arnold’s 
simile—shut the door upon this as upon 
other forms of art. Now, by a gradual 
social revolution, music is once more play- 
ing its benign part in social life. As a 
people we are supposed to have fairly strong 
likings and dislikings, and in a question of 
art individual opinion is likely to find an 
outlet. A thing still to be learned, how- 
ever, is the tendency of this general musical 
opinion amongst us. The ballot-box elicits 
ina rough way the bias of political view ; 
Mr. Mudie’s list would, to some extent, 
afford a gauge of the taste of the reading 
public. To collect the popular judgment 
on music and musicians we have hit upon 
the idea of a plébiscite which should be in 
accord with the democratic sentiment upon 
which all art must rely. The value of this 
tothose interested in popularculture will de- 
pend upon itsrepresentative character, and al- 
ready some forecasting of the result is being 
made. We think the novelty of the project 

_ Should recommend it to many, and we anti- 
cipate such co-operation as will give the 
plebiscite more than passing importance. 





To every candid writer on music there 
must occur at times the question whether 


of the art have not been the reverse 
of helpful. If he devote any analysis 
to his terms he must occasionally have 
felt as if walking on the edge of a 
quicksand. He is forced to speak in con- 
crete terms of what is bodiless. When 
he passes outside the mere grammar of 
music, and attempts general characterisation, 
he finds himself using a borrowed nomen- 
clature, his vocabulary being in the main 
formed of symbols which have their corre- 
sponding objects or qualities in external 
nature, in painting—anywhere, indeed, ex- 
cept in music. 

A consciousness of this is apt not only to 
make havoc of the foundations of the 
critical creed, but, as we have said, also to 
start the question whether literature has 
been well employed in concerning itself 
with music. Certainly no amount of tech- 
nical description ever helped music into 
vogue, and the proven fact that it was 
written on a theory—orthodox or hete- 
rodox—would never endow music with 
authority had it not in itself the subduing 
power of beauty. ‘The meanings read into 
great compositions are interesting as records 
of impressions on certain musically-sensitive 
natures, and acquaintance with these, as 
well as with comparative estimates of great 
compositions, enlist the intellect in the 
hearing of music, but the ultimate appeal is 
elsewhere. If we ask what is the vital 
constituent of power in music, there is no 
answer. Great music, like great poetry, is 
its own witness. It is “inevitable.” It needs 
literature neither as sponsor nor as advo- 
cate ; it needs only competent production. 

Wagner was the greatest master of polemics 
the world has known. His great general 
power would have won him fame in other 
callings had not the musical bias predomi- 
nated. A full fifth of his life was occupied 
in explaining voluminously to the world 
what he had in part demonstrated—in efforts 
to produce conviction as to the value of 
work which can only live by the instant 
success of its appeal to the emotions. Much 
of this writing has little worth even in 
producing intellectual intolerance of less 
virile forms of the art, and it would be 
unsafe to say that any large portion of it 
will contribute to a science of esthetics. 
What Wagner begun is, moreover, being 
carried forward with apostolic zeal. The 








anniversary of his death has in Germany 
been made the occasion of disquisitions, to 


after all verbal exposition and criticism’ 


applied to it. In Paris there has been founded 
a Revue Wagnérienne for the enforcement 
of Wagner’s doctrines ; and some idea will 
be formed of the laxities that infest musical 
literature when it is stated that the leading 
article claims that Wagner’s art is a return 
to logic and to true humanity, his art being 
in truth largely a negation of logic which, 
if terms have any meaning, is a reference 
to the operations of the intellect, and 
further, dealing with heroes of popular 
mythology—embodiments of dimly-under- 
stood elemental forces—and not with human 
life. 

The necessarily imperfect performance of 
“ Parsifal” in London caused quite a critical 
chaos, in which irrational dislike, imperfect 
knowledge, and thick and thin worship 
were blent in hopeless confusion. No more 
encouraging spectacle need be desired than 
that of the immense audience drawn toge- 
ther by an art-work. Yet the result is of 
questionable value to Wagner’s fame and to 
musical art. The performance has started 
controversies necessarily proceeding largely 
on ignorance of the master’s ideal; it is 
even claimed that that ideal may be more 
readily appraised when shorn of one of its 
elements—stage representation. Words, and 
words only, are the outcome of such a cri- 
ticism. Wagner’s art was a growth of his 
personality under native impulses. He tells 
us, with some bitterness, that the whole 
form of his work grew up in his mind 
before he had written a word of the exposi- 
tion into which he was driven by passive 
prejudice and active hostility. If Wagner 
is ever to be understood, as Beethoven, after 
encountering similar opposition, has come 
to be understood, it will be by acquaintance 
with his complete ideal. His works must 
be taken as that of.a great art-nature charged 
with a message to deliver, and delivering it 
without regard to popular moods. In Ger- 
many, and it would seem in Paris, the deli- 
verance is finding willing ears—not because 
of potent argument, but because it is treated 
in a reverential spirit, and the master’s ideal 
is witnessed of the people. 

The same general acceptance is not likely 
to be seen in England, because Wagner 
essentially appeals to the Teutonic genius ; 
but there should be amongst us at least the 
desire to see an ideal in its entirety before 
formulating destructive views, and there 
should also be some self-criticism of cri- 
ticism. Probably musical writing would 
be less in quantity, but musical capacity 
would be none the less; and when there 
is less satisfaction with the easy summing 








the art public, of a type which can do little 
good until a ruthless criticism has been 


up of art-works, a real foundation for sound 
writing on esthetics may be brought nearer. 
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A COMMITTEE has been formed to estab- 

lish a scholarship in the Royal Academy of 

Music as a memorial of the late Mme. 

Sainton-Dolby. No fitter way could be 

taken of commemorating a great singer 
than the extension of the art she adorned. 


A NEW Musical Exchange has_ been 
opened in London, where musicians may 
transact their business, give lessons, prac- 
tise, eat, drink, and amuse themselves. 
Such a club is not likely to lack patronage, 
and it ought to possess the essentials of a 
“ Hall of Harmony.” 


THE prospectus states it has been. esta- 
blished with the object of bringing 
about “a better system for the intro- 
duction of artistic talent to the public.” 
If this can be secured the “Musical Ex- 
change ” will certainly supply a recognised 
want, but everything will depend upon the 
character of the management. The idea 
itself is not a novel one, as it has been 
tried in several previous cases without, how-: 
ever, much result. 


THE announcement that Mme. Schu- 
mann’s health is too uncertain to permit of 
her visiting England this spring will be 
read with regret. Though younger, and it 
may be said, more sensational players re- 
ceive a larger measure of public notice, 
Mme. Schumann’s position is secure. The 
name of Clara Wieck is bound up with some 
of the best musical literature of the century. 


THE Duke of Edinburgh has promised 
to play a violin solo at the Mansion House 
on the 15th inst. His Royal Highness is an 
admirable executant, and does not require 
to take shelter under his rank from the 
criticism of musicians. Doubtless there will 
be as much anxiety to hear him on account of 
his position in the State as for love of music. 


It was a King of Spain who imagined 
himself very fond of music, and used to 
take a part in Boccherini quartetts; but he 
could never follow the movement of a piece. 
One day, when he had stayed further behind 
the other players than usual, they were on 
the point of stopping, frightened at the dis- 
order made by the royal bow, which was 
three or four measures behind time. “Go 
on,” cried the enthusiastic monarch, “I will 
catch up with you.” 

THE sallies against street musicians con- 
tinue. Mr. Henry Hersee has revolted 
against barrel-organ tyranny and invoked 
the magistrate’s aid to suppress the grinder. 
Mr. Hersee was doing important work— 
verse-making, in fact, for Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van—when the obstinate street-player inter- 
fered with his muse and his use of the 
rhyming dictionary. The unsympathetic 
magistrate told the prisoner he must not 
annoy the public, which was equivalent to 
saying that he should find a new vocation 





and convert his organ into a dust-box. The 
musician will be apt to regard civilisation 
as a failure. 


A CURIOUS story, apropos of street organs, 
is told by a popular composer. He was 
engaged in writing a song which had to 
be sent off that afternoon, and there was | 
not a moment to spare. All at once one of | 
these hateful organs struck up in the street. 
Manfully the composer went on with his 
task, and, struggling to the end of the piece, | 
finished it just in time. But judge of his 





covered that he had unconsciously incor- | 
porated in the accompaniment four or five 
bars almost note for note identical with an 
opera bouffe tune by a French writer, the 
very tune that was being ground out that 
afternoon before his windows while the song 
was being written ! 


THERE are not many people who have 
spoken with Beethoven, and Sir Julius 
Benedict rightly prizes the recollection. 
Mr. Hallé is also said to have taken part 
with Wagner in a concert at Paris in the 
early and bitter days of Wagner’s sojourn 
there. Will this also some day be regarded 
as a memory worth cherishing ? 





Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN has given us 
some suggestions of Japanese music, and | 
he will probably find imitators. Aspirants— 
should, however, avoid the music of the | 
tom-tom. We are familiar with it in too | 
many forms already. 


MME. PATTI has promised, it is said, to | 
sing to the Mormons at Salt Lake City. The | 
Latter-Day Saints have, as all the world | 
knows, fallen away from the gospel accord- 
ing to Smith, or it might have been necessary 
for the singer to choose her pieces with a 
view to the “ plural responsibilities ” of her 
hearers. Some of our conventional song- 
sentiment would need a good deal of re- 
writing from the Mormon standpoint. 
Mme. Patti is to sing in the Tabernacle, 
which seems hardly a Scriptural arrange- 
ment from any point of view. 

His Holiness the Pope has accepted 
the dedication of M. Gounod’s new oratorio. 
The fact is probably without precedent, and 
the honour done to the composer is less 
significant than the tendency of the Church 
to identify itself with modern forms of Art, 
as the Church of the early centuries played 
the foster-mother to the childhood of Art. 





THE reason that it is said that Herr 
Wilhelmj has given for not fulfilling his 
engagement to appear at the Philharmonic | 
Society’s Concert on March 26th is so extra- 
ordinary that the only wonder is that it 
should have been given at all. He is well- 
known as a violinist of the first rank, and 
his visit to London and appearance at the 
Philharmonic Concert was looked forward 
to as one of the most interesting features of | 
the musical season now commenced. We 
are informed that he has simply declined to | 
fulfil the engagement on the ground that he | 





has not received a sufficient number of | 


offers of other engagements to make it 
worth his while to cross the sea, and—keep 
his word. Some further explanation is 
surely required. 


THE presence of the eminent composer, 
Strauss, in person, with a picked band of 
fifty performers, is an interesting fact in 
connection with the second, or music divi- 
sion of the “ Inventories.” A special journey 
to Vienna was made by Mr. Vine, the city 
agent, to secure this strong attraction, and 


; the engagement is from the 3rd of June to 
|dismay when shortly afterwards he dis- | 


the 3rd of August. Some of the best musi- 
cians of the Austrian Imperial and Court 
band will be amongst the fifty performers. 
The management is to be congratulated in 
thus adding to the popular features of the 
Exhibition. 


OF all stupid and vile actions, the theft of 
the Schumann relics from the house of the 
composer’s widow in Frankfort a short time 
ago is one of the worst. Wreaths, medals, 
and MSS. of hardly any intrinsic value 
were carried off by the thieves. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that ere long they 
will be detected in the act of trying to sell 
some of these to the very numerous class 
of curiosity - hunters. The worst is that 
“ collectors’ are often careful not to make 


| too pressing inquiry respecting the mode by 


which the vender has acquired possession 


| of an article so long as they are satisfied 


that it is genuine—the “collector’s” con- 


science, as is well known, being a peculiar one. 


WHEN Frederick the Great heard that 
Sebastian Bach had arrived in Potsdam, he 
at once broke up his evening party at the 
palace and hastened to meet the composer, 
exclaiming, “ There is only one Bach.” And 
what the royal flute player said long ago is 
accepted by all the world to-day. There is 
only one Bach. A worthy commemoration 
of the bi-centenary of this great composer 
was given on March 21, by the Bach Choir, 
strengthened by additions from other choirs 
to the number of 600, at the Royal Albert 
Hall, when the greatest monument of his 
genius, the “ Héhe Mass” in B minor was 
performed in astyle and with an effect never 
attained before in this country. 





AN interesting feature in the performance 
was the restoration of the trumpet, as played 
in Bach’s days, and of the oboi d’amore— 
instruments that for many years have been 
superseded in our orchestra. The Bach 
Choir, with most commendable enterprise, 
had commissioned Messrs. Mabillon, of 
Brussels, to reproduce these antique instru- 
ments, and this was done at considerable 
expense. As to the vboi d'amore, though 
excellently well played by Messrs. Horton 
and Lebon, the effect in the Bach per- 
formance was not one to recommend them 
to general adoption. The tone is unequal, 
with a very bagpipy “drone,” and their 
reintroduction can only be considered as a 
curious experiment. The trumpet, a long 
one, reminding us of the Egyptian trumpets 
in “ Aida,” however, proved to be of excellent 
service as played by Herr Kosleck of Berlin. 
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III.—To a SENSITIVE CONCERT-GOER. 
must confess that I incline to accept, 
without qualification, the general thesis 
which you state yourself prepared to 
defend—that the greatest source of annoy- 
ance to every concert-goer is every other 
concert-goer, and that music is only to be 
fully enjoyed when complete isolation is 
secured. It at least accords with a dream 
which haunted my boyhood of a day when 
churches and concert-rooms should be par- 
titioned off into small boxes, in which each 
auditor might seclude himself from his neigh- 
bour and listen to the music, or sleep through 
the sermon in an unbroken solitude mitigated 
with sugar-plums. I do not consider myself a 
misanthrope, though I profess a philosophic 
pessimism, and I flatter myself that I have 
rather more than the average tolerance of a 
man of my years ; but, like yourself, I never 
feel so perilously near intolerance and misan- 
thropy as at a concert or an opera. You may 
recall the story that during a recent perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “Gotterdimmerung” a 
man in the stalls went suddenly mad and 
nearly strangled the lady beside him. It was 
naturally the source of a great deal of super- 
ficial jesting as to the disastrous influence of 
“the music of the future,” but to me it has been 
the subject of frequent and sympathetic medi- 
tation. I find myself asking again and again 
the question, Why did he nearly kill the 
lady? Was the frenzy caused by some un- 
wonted and tremendous interval at which the 
brain reeled as in a leap across a glacier 
chasm, or did it originate in some raucous 
combination of notes and instruments for the 
harmonious resolution of which the over- 
sensitive nerves were unable to wait? Was 
it excess of pleasure in some subtle working 
of motives, some magnificent declamatory 
phrase ? If I read the incident rightly, it was 
due to none of these. I, too, have had ladies 
sitting beside me, and when I reflect upon the 
experience, I no longer ask myself why he 
nearly strangled her, but why he did not do 
it altogether, and by what restraining grace I 
have been preserved from a similar deed. 

I have in perpetual remembrance an illus- 
tration of no very ancient date. The doors 
had been closed and the concert had com- 
menced with Beethoven’s first Concerto in 
C major. The oboes and trumpets had 
ushered in the episode when, just as the piano- 
forte solo entered, there came a two-quaver- 
and-crotchet rap (mezzo piano) at the door. 
A semibreve rest was followed by four 
crotchets (rinforzando) carefully rendered on 
the panel with a fan-handle. At first no one 
stirred, but when the crotchets grew to 
quavers, the quavers to demisemiquavers, the 
crescendo to animato, to agitato, and finally 
to ff con fuoco, the door was opened and the 
vacant seats beside me were occupied by three 
‘little chickens and their dam at one fell 
swoop!’’ They were triumphant, but hot 
and excited ; and you will readily infer the 
test, The rustle of their dresses as they 
adjusted and readjusted themselves to their 
seats, did not help the movement with the 





piano and horns; and with the Jargo came 
the crackling of programmes and the resolute 
flapping of fans with a sort of castanet click, 
which quickened in the first theme of the 
rondo. Finally, in the tripping second theme, 
there arose the murmur of voices: ‘“ Ma, pa 
says——” “Hush! my dear; you should 
never talk during music—think of your 
neighbours.” ([Click, rustle, crackle, click ! 
click, clack, click.] ‘“‘ Why, if that isn’t Mrs. 
Totterby and Miranda.” Would strangula- 
tion have been justifiable homicide? I think 
so; but I remembered that Beethoven com- 
posed the Concerto during a prolonged attack 
of cholic, and I resolved to imitate the 
master’s fortitude under an affliction which 
you will admit to have been in no wise less 
severe. 

The sources of annoyance, however, are by 
no means invariably feminine. I regret to say 
that I have known a man, and a brother 
musician, deliberately clear his throat in the 
middle of the most bewitching passage of 
Liszt's “ Loreley,” shatter the dreamy charm 
of a nocturne with a sneeze, and blow his nose 
like the last trump in the “‘ Der Tod und das 
Madchen ”’ quartett. I had always suspected 
him of being a brilliant mechanician rather 
than a man of genuine and profound musical 
feeling, and these things are sufficient to con- 
vince you that my prejudice was not ill- 
founded. Of what is not the man capable 
who, having a ten minutes’ interval in which 
to summarise his frailties, is yet callous enough 
not only to distribute them promiscuously 
throughout an entire concert, but even to 
seize upon the most exquisite moments for the 
exhibition of his weakness? A long atten- 
dance at concerts has confirmed me in the 
belief that the man who enters the concert- 
room with a cold has it in him to break any 
law, human or divine. Attempts to stifle its 
effects are scarcely less disturbing than their 
open manifestation. 

But of all criminal annoyances, the worst is 
indisputably that occasioned by individuals 


‘with an exclusive and perverted appreciation of 


time and accent—I mean the class who may 
be characterised as the metronomes of the 
concert-room. The love of monotonic rhythms 
appears to be one of the earliest stages of 
barbaric musical culture, and I regard the 
men and women who gratuitously beat time 
with hands and feet at musical performances 
as latter-day savages in whom the old un- 
developed bias persists. To them music is a 
mere matter of rhythm; a simple series of 
accented percussions represents the essence of 
musical expression to which keys, modulations, 
melodic undulation, and harmonic colouring 
are all accidental. The more easily the beat 
can be grasped the better is the piece, and 
with the floor for their tom-tom, and foot or 
umbrella as percussive implement, they settle 
themselves down to tramp or thump through 
it with an air of the serenest enjoyment. You 
find yourself in the neighbourhood of a per- 
cussionist,and seek to elude him ; but he is as 
ubiquitous as the ghost in ‘“ Hamlet.”’ He 
has his place in the five shilling as well as in 
the shilling seats, in the dress circle as well as 
in the gallery. Escaped from one spot, you 
imagine yourself safe in another, but after a bar 
or two there is the “‘ fellow in the cellarage,”’ and 





the practical prompting of his monotone is 
the same as that of the elder Hamlet—“ swear.” 
Something in him always suggests to my mind 
the woodpecker—a well-dressed bird for the 
most part, but one who, while other birds are 
singing, hammers away in time and out of 
time with an imperturbable persistence broken 
only by an occasional shriek of almost fiendish 
bird laughter. I know that if I heard a per- 
cussionist laugh I should trace the fiend some- 
where in it. Let him be anathema, for of all 
such cometh no good thing. 

It has sometimes been a matter of inward 
debate with me whether an exceptionally ugly 
man or woman is justified in occupying a 
prominent position at a concert. They cer- 
tainly do not worthily fulfil the personal 
zesthetic sub-function which should have a 
place in the thoughts of all concert-goers 
in their choice of dress and adornment. As 
an ugly man myself, I have always sought con- 
cealment except during the performance of 
pieces of an obviously grotesque import, in 
which case I have felt sufficiently in harmony 
with the musical environment to emerge for 
a space from my retirement. But this is a 
minor matter in comparison with the many 
discomforts upon which I have laid no stress. 
The late comers have their correlated nuisances 
in the early goers who make fussy preparation 
for their exodus during the last piece but one, 
and then hustle out in the middle of the con- 
cluding number. The indifferentists, who 
come to fidget and stare about them, have 
their antitypes in the universal enthusiasts 
who encore every piece without consideration 
either for the performers or the audience, and 
who break in upon a movement at the shortest 
rest under the impression that it is at an end. 
Others there are who put up their feet on 
your chair, or deposit them in your hat, who 
tilt back their chairs against your knees, or 
lean forward and blow upon the back of your 
neck, who wear portentous and obliterative 
bonnets, smother you with the fag-end of a 
crinolet, work at knitting and crochet during 
the pieces, and the like. In short, what 
with late-comers, talkers, rustlers, fanners, 
coughers, sneezers, tappers, thumpers, fid- 
geters, chair-tilters, early-goers, and their 
innumerable kith and kin, lam sure you will 
have awaited with interest the speedy develop- 
ment and application of the telephone as a 
medium of musical enjoyment. For my own 
part, I sometimes fancy myself seated quietly 
alone in my study, placed by its means in 
connection with some fine performance. My 
books and pictures are around me; my win- 
dow looks out upon the hills and the stars ; 
my music score—it is the Ninth Symphony— 
is on my knees. There are. no disturbing 
elements, and far off like a dream the music 
sounds to me as I turn over the pages. Then 
the baritone recitative breaks in upon the 
sound of the instruments, the solo wakens 
the chorus, and as the great pzan rolls along 
to the closing Jrestissimo I catch up my score 
in both hands and seem to lead and sway the 
whole : 


Seid umschlungen, Millionen ; 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt ! 


There is nobody whose pleasure I can spoil, 
and there is nobody to spoil mine. I have 
little doubt that there is in this a large 
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element of self-consciousness, and perhaps of 
selfishness ; ‘but if there is, it has at least 
one virtuous side, in that it has led me to 
endeavour carefully to avoid anything which 
could mar the pleasure of others, as my own 
has often been marred. Those who can with 
truth say as much have a perfect right to cast 
stones at me; but the average attendant at 
concerts will scarcely find a place in their 
ranks, and you, I know, will have nothing 
but sympathy for 
A BRoTHER IN AFFLICTION. 


@ e tor of a 
° Guitar. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman’s 
Glory,” “When We Two Parted,”’ etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘* SWEETHEART, sweetheart,” I hear the two clear notes, 
And see the sunlight shining through the shower ; 
‘* Sweetheart ;” how faintly from the meadow floats 
The early fragrance of the cuckoo-flower ! 
The wind is keen, and April skies are grey ; 
But love can wait till rain-clouds break apart, 
And still the bird sings through the longest day ; 
‘* Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 








When lives are true, the springtide never dies, 

When souls are one, the love-notes never cease ; 

Our bird sings on beneath the cloudy skies, 

Our little world is full of light and peace ; 

Fresh as the breath of violets new-born 

Comes the sweet thought to hearts that cannot part 

‘* After the night of weeping breaks the morn,” 

“ Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 

™ URELY no one would ever believe that 
‘S this song was written by a Londoner, 
4 and yet I, who wrote it, am a 
Londoner in heart and soul. But I 
was born far away in the country, and all 
the familiar sights and sounds of old days 
lend themselves to my rhymes, so that I 
oftener sing of fields and birds and flowers 
than of those things which are always be- 
fore my eyes. Moreover, as all authors 
know, it is sometimes easier to write of the 
ungeen than of the seen, and those home- 
fields of mine have borrowed much of their 

beauty from the glamour of distance. 

It is because this tale is called “The Story 
of a Guitar,” that I shall give you my songs. 
They were all written for Ronald to sing to 
the accompaniment of his guitar; and if it 
had not been for Ronald I hardly think that 
they would ever have been written at all. 
For if I had married somebody else (as I 
nearly did, once upon a time), this little 
flame of song which is in me would have been 
extinguished altogether, and I should have 
become the dullest woman in the world. 

I daresay, however, that many people have 
wasted a great deal of pity on the wife of 
Ronald Hepburne ; and if they do not 
openly point at the lines on my forehead 
and the crow’s-feet at the corners of my 
eyes, they convey, by looks and tones, their 
deep distress on seeing my altered appear- 
ance. I admit that they have every possible 
right to indulge in polite lamentations. 
Never having been a buxom woman, I had 
not much flesh to lose ; and nursing through 
long days, and watching through longer 
nights, have left upon me certain traces 





which are not likely to be effaced, even in 
this present time of peace. 

When I wrote the foregoing little song it 
was very early in an April morning ; the only 
sunbeams that I could see were shining on 
brick walls, blackened with smoke ; and the 
only sky that I could see was a patch of pale 
blue above the chimney-tops. But, as | 
lifted my head from my pillow, a feeling of 
unutterable gratitude thrilled me through 
and through : it was the last night that we 
should ever spend in that dreary London 
room, and Ronald had been sleeping soundly 
and long. Weeping may endure for a night 
(and with me it had endured for many 
nights), but joy cometh in the morning. 

I thought of all the other watchers in the 
crowded houses around me, of mothers 
counting the hours by the beds of sick 
children, of wives who had agonised as I] 
had done and prayed as I had prayed ; and 
then, as I looked at Ronald’s face in the 
dim dawn, I began to recall the note of an 
early bird in my old country home—and so 
the song was made. 

We had only been married six months 
when Ronald was stricken with fever. First 
a slight cold, a few days of languor and 
depression, and then, before I had had time 
to realise the danger, he was face to face 
with death. So the battle for life was 
fought and won in the dark chamber of a 
London lodging, and on that April morning 
I was tasting the first sweets of the great 
deliverance. 

But when with a great effort he rose from 
the bed whereon he had lain for weeks, I 
almost feared that the conflict was about to 
begin again. He had never answered to the 
popular notion of a fine, handsome man 
(and I must needs say here that I have no 
fancy for burly men), yet I had not thought 
it possible that he could become so fragile, 
so spectre-like, as he now appeared. Mine 
is, I suppose, a transparent character, for 
Ronald always reads my thoughts at a 
glance ; and as his eyes met mine he gave 
me a reassuring smile. 

“ Never fear, Louise,” he said cheerfully. 
“T shall grow more substantial by-and-by.” 
And then, touching my thin arm, he added, 
with a sadder look, “I am afraid, poor 
child, that you have thrown your own 
strength away in trying to save mine.” 

“I’m very strong,” I answered, buttoning 
his great-coat with vigorous fingers. “The 
cab will be here in a minute, and we have 
no time to spend in bemoaning our leanness. 
Are you not very glad, Ronald, to leave this 
dismal old sick room for ever and ever ?” 

But, even while I spoke, there flitted across 
my brain a faint foreshadowing of a time 
when the memory of that dim little room 
would become painfully dear. The feeling 
passed as quickly as it came, and I drew the 
folds of Ronald’s wrapper over his mouth to 
guard him from the chilly wind of spring. 
Then the cab came up to the door, and we 
stood at the window to watch the disposal 
of our luggage on the roof. 

“The guitar will go inside,” said I to the 
page. 

So the guitar was carried out in its case 
and deposited on the front seat, and Ronald 





followed, so slowly and feebly that my 
heart ached to see him. I was the last to 
get in; and so we turned our backs upon 
that dreary house where we had suffered 
the sharpest sorrow that we had ever yet 
known. 

The drive to our new abode was not a 
long one ; and as it was fated that we were 
to meet with a disaster it was well that it 
did not come upon us until we were very 
near our home. As we turned sharply out 
of Welbeck-street another cab came smash- 
ing into ours, and we were overturned ina 
moment. Assistance was soon forthcoming ; 
the two drivers exchanged compliments 
after the manner of their kind; ready 
helpers collected our boxes, and placed us, 
quite unharmed, in another vehicle ; in 
short, it was one of those “marvellous 
escapes’ of which one hears so much, and 
there was only one thing belonging to us 
which was much the worse for the acci- 
dent. ' 

And that one thing was Ronald’s guitar. 

Until I was fairly inside our new rooms, 
I did not realise that the poor guitar was 
completely done for, and then I confess I 
shed some very bitter tears. Our new land- 
lady (who had been a dear old nurse of 
mine) was much amazed and scandalised 
by my excessive grief, and instantly fell to 
reproving me as she had done in the days 
of my childhood. 

‘“‘T’m astonished at you, Miss Louise,” 
said she, forgetting my matronal dignity. 
“Tf your husband’s bones had been smashed 
you couldn’t have made a greater fuss, and 
all about a musical instrument of no ac- 
count whatever! A pianner, now, would 
be worth crying over, but there never was 
much noise to be got out of that poor silly 
stringed thing.” 

I am quick of temper, and I felt very 
much inclined to slap nurse at that moment. 

“Go away,” I said, crying anew. “ You 
never can understand how dear that guitar 
is to me. I first f-f-fell in love with Ronald 
when he was playing upon it.” 

“What a fool I be!” soliloquised nurse, 
smiling. “I might have known as much. 
Why, I remember that I took a fancy to my 
old man when he was blowing his flute ; 
and yet most folks say that a flute’s dread- 
fully disfiguring to the countenance.” 

After that I kissed nurse, and she went 
off cheerfully to prepare our seven-o'clock 
dinner, while I took my way to our little 
sitting-room. Finding Ronald lying tran- 
quilly on an old-fashioned sofa, and looking 
a trifle more like his old self, my spirits rose 
again, and I began to feel myself a happy 
woman. 

Most Londoners are well enough ac- 
quainted with Chapel-place—that convenient 
little alley which runs from Oxford-street 
into Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square—and 
it was in Chapel-place that we, a lonely pair 
of love-birds, had now found a settled nest. 
Our rooms were on the ground-floor, and we 
looked out upon the grey stone wall of the 
great post-office, and were thankful for any 
“small mercies’? vouchsafed us by stray 
sunbeams. And yet from that very first 
afternoon in nurse’s house I felt that here 
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was to be the truest and happiest home that 
I had ever known. I watched the pigeons 
fluttering softly about the east gable of St. 
Peter’s Church, and saw the faint crescent 
of the new moon rise above the house-roofs 
and show its pale golden outline against a 
background of misty lilacsky. And Ronald, 
languid but content, studied my brightened 
face, and lazily whispered that I was once 
more like the girl he had wooed two yearsago. 

When I read a novel I always make a 
point of skipping the explanations, and now 
that I am writing a story I shall endeavour 
to explain as little as I can, and to leave as 
much as possible to the instincts of my in- 
telligent readers. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that I should briefly state how I came 
to know Ronald Hepburn, and who and 
what my husband was. 

First of all, let me say that he was a 
soldier, sprung from a long line of soldiers 
who had fought and served in India. In 
India he was born, and when I met him he 
had just been invalided home and had left 
the service. You have only to stroll into 
the neighbourhood of the best clubs and you 
will see dozens of men exactly like him any 
day. He was not in any way remarkable, 
and he had never been handsome, but he 
possessed a certain indolent grace of manner 
and bearing—a certain air of high-breeding 
and perfect repose, which are attractions in 
the eyes of some women. After saying all 
this, I have merely to add that I like high- 
breeding and repose, and that it was therefore 
not surprising, perhaps, if Ronald Hepburn 
succeeded, pretty easily, in fascinating me. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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XII. 

T has lately been our province to analyse 
and consider some of the most important 
of this composer’s piano sonatas, both 
with regard to the matter contained and 

the dimensions they attained. 

The next that claims our attention (that in 
the key of A, known as opus 120) is one of 
entirely different build, or rather of less mag- 
nitude. The music of the first movement is 


less imposing, and more gentle than is fre- 
quently the case in commencing a sonata, and 
the nature of the start thus made to a very 
great extent lets us at once into the secret of 
the nature of the music which the entire 
sonata ultimately unfolds. 

This is the first idea that is enunciated, 








supported by arpeggios in the left hand, 
Four more bars complete this first sentence 
of the first subject, which properly closes with 
a perfect cadence at the eighth bar. 

_ Four bars (which may well be called the 
intermediate or middle portion of this first 
subject) now follow in the nearly related key 
of F sharp minor, and these take for their 
working out the rhythm of the first bar and a 
half quoted above. ‘The right hand first 


asserts this, while the left hand reiterates a 
note during the sustaining of the minim. The 
plan is then immediately reversed, and after 
that returns to the original arrangement, when 
the right hand continues the action up to a 
resumption of the first idea of eight bars, which 
is repeated intact (though slightly varied), and 
this brings to an unmistakable close the first 
subject. 

Conciseness is the order of the day, so 
no bridge or causeway appears to connect 
the first and second subject. All that does 
duty in this respect is a scale passage for 
the right hand only, a bar in length, which 
connects the last note of the first subject 
on the first beat of one bar with the 
first note of the second subject on the 
first beat of the next. The scale passage in 
question introduces the greater activity with 
which the melody of the second subject is to 
be accompanied—viz., triplets instead of 
duplets, and so fulfils a purpose, even if it is 
not a great one. This second subject is not 
one of particular interest. It starts thus— 
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and its first portion, like the first, covers eight 
bars, which end with a full close. The con- 
tinuation from here introduces a chromatic 
descending passage in the bass, leading to 
another full close, which, after four more bars, 
enabling the left hand to have a try at the 
melody of the second subject, receives ampli- 
fication, the notes of the descending semi- 
tones being made to occur at double the 
distance. This is a point worthy of the atten- 
tion of students, as affording an illustration of 
a variation not so frequently utilised, yet 
remarkably effective. 

It makes a hearer who is admiring the con- 
sistency of the imitation think twice, and 
almost wonder wherein the likeness lies. He 
is struck by the suitability of the move in 
continuation of just announced matter, but is 
somewhat taken aback at the metamorphosis 
the idea undergoes, and cannot but admire the 
genius that can originate such a telling effect. 
It seems as if it was to enhance (not destroy) 
this impression that the composer immediately 
reverses his plan of action, and in copying the 
cadence, which, just before consisting of three 
harmonies (second inversion of tonic common 
chord, dominant seventh, and the tonic har- 
mony direct) occupied a bar and a note, is 
now compressed into half a bar and a note, 
and then repeated so as to make it cover the 
same ground. The addition of a short coda, 
or accessory, brings this first part down to the 
double bar, where the repetition. is marked. 
The next part starts in the key of F sharp 
minor with ideas derived from the first subject. 
The key of E major. is only transitorily 
touched in proceeding to that of C sharp 
minor, in which the composer remains a some- 
what longer time, and introduces a perfect ca- 
dence, with three strongly emphasised chords, 
preparatory to a new departure. This novelty 
consists of octave scale passages, in triplets, 
for the hands alternately, and evidently 
founded on the connection between the first 


and second subjects, whose chief purport is |. 





apparently to display a little brilliancy, by | 


way of contrast to the previous quiet passages, 
and of making modulations which, terminating 
in a German sixth, eventually lands the bass 
on the dominant of the original key. This is 
briefly used as a pedal point during a little 
hinting at, and development of, a portion of 
the second subject. This, though containing 
very transient modulations, is really in the 
key of the tonic A, the tonality of which 
receives due confirmation by a perfect cadence 
in that key. The passage is then repeated in 
still softer tone, but, instead of concluding 
with the cadence as before, it is landed on the 
first inversion of the dominant harmony of 
the relative minor key, which key is here 
resorted to by way of a little relief for two 
bars, before the return of the first subject, 
which then immediately takes place in the 
original key, and it may be looked upon as 
the beginning of the third portion of the 
movement. The freshness of this return has 
been somewhat discounted by the use of the 
tonality of the tonic so recently, and this 
cannot be praised as a strong point, though it 
may certainly be said that it is a move out 
of the common, in that composers, as a rule, 
wisely prefer to avoid the key of the tonic 
(unless a merely transient use of it) during 
the second portion of this movement, usually 
called the free fantasia. 

Good judgment is the instigator of this 
sensible general rule, for it stands to reéasoii 
that, as the key of the tonic is so much utilised 
at the commencement and the conclusion of 
the movement, it is good policy to avoid it in 
the middle, so as to prevent anything like 
weatitiess of the chief key, and also to make 
the return to that key at the reprise of thie 
first subject fresh and welcome. Still, excep- 
tions to a general rule are sometimies to be 
welcomed for variety’s sake, and the case itt 
point is certainly an instance of this. The 
first subject at the reprise is re-exposed in its 
entirety, though it is subject to sundry changes 
introduced to give new interest, such as the 
giving out of the melody of the second part of 
the first idea in octaves to make it more 
marked, and the reversing of the left and 
right hand passages in the middle strain. 

The connecting scale passage in triplets 
between the first and second subjects is now 
exactly reproduced, and the second subject 
itself starts for two bars precisely as it did it 
in the first part, and only till then gets the 
transposition necessary to reproduce in the 
tonic key what originally stood in that of the 
dominant. 

From this point to the double bar is an 
exact transposition of the corresponding matter 








in the first part, and so calls for no further 
remark beyond saying that, as is occasionally 
the case in small! sonatas, the latter portion of 
the movement is indicated for repetition as 
well as the first portion, and that, a coda of 
eight bars reflecting the start of the second 
part is added by way of finish. Thus closes a 
movement which, though not containing 


either the material or the development which 


the composer introduced into some of his 
works, is nevertheless a moveinent of some 





interest, and may well be made instrumental 
in introducing the piano student to some of 
the more important works of the same 
cotnposer. 
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[By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE town of Halle, where Handel was 
born, has in the last twenty years 
undergone many changes which might 
well astonish anyone who had last seen 

this old “Salt City” in 1859, the year in 
which the statue of the great composer, 
Handel, was unveiled. Since then the popu- 
lation has doubled. Th? university and schools 
no longer form the only features of interest ; 
a flourishing industry, chiefly connected with 
agriculture, has arisen. The latest achieve- 
ment of the enterprising inhabitants of Halle 
is a line of steamers, which bring Halle 
into direct communication with Hamburg. 
The market-place and the promenade are 
ornamented with beautiful monuments. In 
the centre of the large market-place stands 
the “ Sieges brunnen ”’ (Fountain of Victory), 
placed there in commemoration of the re- 
establishment of the German Empire, 1870. 
Opposite stands the statue of the mighty 
Handel, a model of power and strength, his 
steadfast look fixed upon the ancient church 
where he was baptised, and where, under 
Zachau’s guidance, he learnt to play the 
organ. 

England has shown her love and admira- 
tion for ‘Handel’s genius by contributing 
nearly one-third of the entire cost of this 
statue. The Handel House on the “ Grosse 
Schlamm,” formerly marked simply with a 
slab, has been ornamented, in honour of this 
festival, with a colossal bust of the composer, 
placed in a niche above the gateway of the 
house, and also with numerous tablets inscribed 
with the names of Handel’s masterpieces. In 
the space between the two centre windows is 
a relievo of a yellow stag (Handel’s house 
bearing the name, the “ Golden Stag”), with 
the following verse beneath: “Dies Haus 
steht in Gottes Hand, zum goldnen Hirsch ist 
es genannt.” (This house stands in God's 
keeping, the “Golden Stag” it is called.) 
The recent investigations of Professor Opel 
prove that the back of the original Handel 
House is the only portion remaining, and that 
at the present day three houses stand on the 
site of Handel’s birthplace. 

Literary announcements of this festival 
have not been wanting; they allude chiefly 
to the early life of Handel, his parents, rela- 
tions, and their respective families. Professor 
Opel has written a very clever little essay, in 
which he shows the influence exercised by the 
Hof-Oper (Court opera), under the patronage 
of the Duke August of Saxe, on musical life 
in Halle, and also, in an indirect manner, on 
Handel’s talent. This opera flourished some 
years previous to Handel’s birth. Many 
hitherto unpublished accounts of the old valet 
Handel and his wife, the vicar’s daughter of 
Giebichenstein, have been brought to light 
in the search through musty documents. 
Amongst the dirges so frequently met with in 


the seventeenth century we find one from the 
pen of Handel himself on the death of his 
father, which occurred when the boy was 
twelve years of age. 

In anticipation of this festival, lectures were 
also delivered in the various clubs and associa- 
tions of the town, Deacon Nietschmann (his 
pseudonym A. Stein), the biographer of 
Handel, being one of the lecturers. The 
press also furnished descriptions of the Handel 
Festival of 1859, giving prominence to that 
held at the Crystal Palace. 

The festival was inaugurated on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of February with a service in 
the Market Church, a sermon being preached 
on the text, “All is yours, and ye are 
Christ’s” (1 Cor. iii.) ; and then followed the 
grand Dettinger “Te Deum,” parts of which 
were executed by the regimental band and the 
town choir. On the evening of the same day 
the Neue Sing-Academie, under direction of 
Musikdirektor Voretzsch, introduced the 
“Heracles” for the first time. This work had 
been chosen in order to show the great master’s 
genius in a secular oratorio, as well as in the 
‘Messiah,’ which was to be performed the 
following day. The solos were entrusted to 
Herr Max Stange, of Berlin (Heracles) ; Frau- 
lein Jenny Hahn, Frankfurt (Dejanira) ; Von 
der Meden (Hyllos) ; Fraulein Pia von Sicherer, 
Manchen (Jéle) ; and Fraulein Luise Pfeiffer 
von Beek, Frankfurt (Lichas). Though these 
artists were not stars of the first magnitude 
(Frau Amalie Joachim was unfortunately pre- 
vented from singing by serious illness), their 
rendering of the music was very satisfactory. 
The orchestral part was executed by the town 
band, assisted by several musicians from 
Leipsic. The Stadtschitzenhaus was crowded 
for the occasion, the ladies outvieing each 
other in brilliant toilettes. The price of the 
reserved seats was eight marks for both con- 
certs, and five marks for one, and doubtless 
the committee has gaired a clear profit, which 
is to benefit the municipal fund. 

On the evening of the 23rd throngs of 
people pressed towards the Market Church, 
and the nave, aisles, and galleries were soun 
inconveniently filled. Yet all discomfort was 
forgotten, when the strains of this greatest of 
oratorios resounded through the church. In 
truth, Handel entered the Holy of Holies in 
this work—the most powerful and the lightest 
touches of his genius are united in its sacred 
harmonies. It was a perfect performance ; the 
contralto (Fraulein Hermine Spiess, of Wies- 
baden), and the baritone (Kéniglicher) Kam- 
mersanger Betz, of Berlin) distinguishing them- 
selves even more than the soprano (Frau Otto 
Alvsleben, of Dresden), and the tenor (Hof- 
Opern-Sanger Alvary, of Weimar), who were 
much appreciated. The Alte Sing-Academie, 
under Musikdirektor Reubke, sang the choral 
part ; the band consisted of the town orchestra, 
assisted by members from the Gewandhaus 
and from Leipsic. 

The poorer class, too, had their share in 
this festival; a public demonstration took 
place at the Handel statue on the market- 
place, beginning at mid-day on the 23rd. 
The whole town was gaily decorated with 
flags, the town hall and the monument with 
garlands and plants, a wreath of laurel crown- 





ing Handel’s statue. At half-past twelve the 





officials of the town and province, the invited 
guests and the committee, followed by depu- 
tations from numerous choral unions, carrying 
their banners and flags, marched in. procession 
to the market-place, where they took up a 
position round the monument ; behind them 
stood a dense crowd of spectators. The band 
played the well-known chorus from “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” after which the mayor of Halle 
stepped forward and addressed the crowd in 
enthusiastic eulogy, recalling Handel’s genius 
and offering him the loving veneration of 
Halle’s citizens, in token of which he placed a 
laurel-wreath on the railing. The represen- 
tatives of the parishes of St. Mary’s and the 
cathedral, and after them the deputies of the 
clubs, followed his example, and the festivity 
concluded with a march from “ Joshua.” 

The preparations for this festival had given 
birth to the idea of paying a tribute of respect 
and homage to a composer who belongs to 
Halle by birth and position, namely, Musik- 
direktor Robert Franz, well known as the 
devoted commentator of Handel and Bach in 
his “ Bearbeitung Klassischer Tomverke,” and 
the last of that triad of modern German meis- 
tersinger to which Schumann and Schubert 
belonged. On the 22nd of February Robert 
Franz received the freedom of the town of 
Halle from a deputation of the municipality. 
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BuT if there were 
A music harmonising our wild cries, 
Sphere music such as that you dream’d about, 
Why, that would make our passions far too like 
The discords dear to the musician. 
TENNYSON, 


LET there be no noise made, my gentle friends, 

Unless some dull and favourable hand 

Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


The Woiceleso. 


ALAS for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them. 
; If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven. 
O. W. HouMEs. 


Oh, WMative MNCusic. 


OH, native music, beyond comparing 

The sweetest far on the ear that falls, 

Thy gentle numbers the heart remembers, 

Thy strains enchain us in tender thralls, 

Thy tones endearing or sad, or cheering, 

The absent soothes on a foreign strand. 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


8. anting after WCwsic. 


I PANT for the music which is divine ; 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower ; 
* Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine ; 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower. | 
Like a herbless plain, for the gentle rain, 
I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 


Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
More, oh! more— I am thirsting yet ; 
It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart, to stifle it ; 
The dissolving strain, through every vein, 
Passes into my head and brain. 
SHELLEY. 
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ome people from their very earliest days 
gy are singers. They scarcely leave their 
mother’s knees before they begin carol- 
ling the nursery songs which have been 
sung to quiet them in their sleepless or fretful 
moods. The infantile effort to accomplish this 
is so spontaneous, and they take to the thing 
so naturally, that the result in so young a 
child commands attention at once, and gives 
rise to conjectures as to what the infant may 
some day become. Such children develop 
voices to the fullest extent possible for so 
tender an age, and it is from such material, as 
a rule, that really good singers come, though 
it is not invariably the case. The exercise of 
the lungs in so young a child paves the way 
for the accomplishment of greater things in 
after years, and in the case of a girl can 
usually be depended upon in producing good 
results on reaching womanhood ; though in the 
case of a boy less certainty can be attached to it, 
on account of the alteration which the changing 
of his voice on reaching man’s estate may effect 
for the worse. This uncertainty in the boy’s 
case has, however, its balancing feature, in 
that it sometimes produces the change from a 
very indifferent boy’s voice to that of a really 
good tenor or bass. There are some, on the 
other hand, who have never taken to singing 
naturally, and who, from their earliest days, 
have never been heard to sing even the shortest 
strain, perhaps not even to utter a note, and 
these are very naturally described as possessing 
no voice for singing purposes. It is very 
questionable, however, whether such is in 
reality the case. 

That they have a voice of some kind, their 
ordinary speech testifies, and if they want to 
make a schoolfellow at the other end of the 
playground hear, as a general rule they have 
but little difficulty in making known their 
wants through the medium of a fairly strong 
voice. In that case they can generally sing 
out most lustily, though the sounds they 
produce are perhaps not very musical. Some 
other cause than the real want of the voice 
must be the reason why such children cannot 
sing. In many cases it might be accounted 
for by the fact of their not being thrown 
amongst musical or singing people, and so 
both voice and capacity are lying dormant for 
want of example. 

In others, it is through some physical in- 
capacity to alter the tension of the vocal cords, 
so as to adjust them to produce a desired note. 
This last cause can, as a rule, be removed with a 
very little care and attention, though in some 
cases it proves extremely stubborn, yielding 
only to the most persevering diligence. Cases 
are not infrequent also of adults who have not 
the power to produce a desired note, but most 
often when such are found a little trial will 
prove that it is not because of the want of 
capacity, but rather because the power to 
exercise that capacity has not been acquired. 
It 1s on this account that many say they cannot 
sing, whereas they have merely never learnt 
or tried: and that they have no voice, which, 
as a rule, can be taken to mean that it has not 


been developed. Voices are of various degrees 
of power and quality, some weak, some strong, 
and it would be an incorrect thing to describe 
anyone with a weak voice as having none. 
We are not going to state that every voice is 
worth training, but this ought to be known far 
and wide, “that a weak voice may be so 
merely for want of development, and that 
though weak at such a stage, it is possible that 
with careful training and practice it may be- 
come a really powerful voice; also, that every 
voice ought to be allowed its chance of turning 
to some account ; in other words, it ought to be 
trained for singing.” 

If, after a reasonable time has been spent in 
endeavours to make the voice, it does not 
develop satisfactorily, that would be quite 
early enough to decide that the voice did not 
promise sufficiently to justify the time and 
expense of training. Each voice should thus 
be permitted the opportunity of coming out, 
whether it promises well or little before 
training. To give weight to this assertion it 
is merely necessary to mention that the voices 
of some of our best vocalists gave little or no 
promise when first put under training. When 
a number of boys are tried for admission to a 
choir, if they have never learnt to sing, it is a 
difficult matter to tell which really have voices 
and which have not. About a few of them 
there is no mistake, for they have such 
natural aptitude that they can sing at once, 
and: show what their voice is like. These 
are those who have been thrown amongst 
musical people from their childhood, and who 
have thus been in the habit of hearing their 
elders sing, and in whom the desire to imitate 
to, there is a possibility that some of the best 
them, and sing themselves, is so strong that 
they have already done something towards 
developing their own voices. About others 
there is greater difficulty in deciding whether 
they have voices worth training or not. If all 
are rejected that have not ear enough to sing 
a given note, or the scale, when invited to do 
voices may be declined. They need a chance 
to develop it, and acquire the faculty of pro- 
ducing given sounds, which their early asso- 
ciations, or their need of ear training also, 
does not enable them to do. 

In their cases it is wise to let them attend 
the practices and listen for a while, and 
presently they will be prompted to try a little 
more for themselves, and eventually it may be 
discovered that they really have both voice and 
ear, though at first there was no evidence to 
testify to this. A case occurs to the writer’s 
mind where a lad at first could not do anything 
towards adjusting his voice, and so only gave 
utterance to one sound. Then he gradually 
began to move that note a little when hearing 
-others (though, as it was a low note, it sounded 
more like a growling -bass to the others’ 
treble), till, a little later still, he acquired the 
facility of singing as the others did, and so 
surprised all the rest, who thought he had no 
voice, by proving that he had a really excellent 
one, and only wanted to be put in the way of 
developing and knowing how to use it. Had 
he been rejected at the first through his 
apparent want of voice and ear, one of the 
most useful voices would thus have been lost 
to the choir. 

For the development of a voice, undoubtedly 
the greatest means available is daily scale 








practice. This will gradually strengthen the 
voice, and, indeed, make it, by drawing it out. 
Where there is but a mere germ of a voice, 
this daily scale practice will bring it out, if it is 
to be brought at all; and a month or two at 
diligent work of this kind will, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, produce a very perceptible 
increase of volume of tone. 

To the vocalist himself who hears his own 
voice every day, this difference is, of course, 
not so apparent as it would be to a stranger, 
who had not heard the voice in the interim. 
Vocalists, therefore, who take stock of their 
progress must never forget this, for they are 
sometimes discouraged by their apparent want 
of progress, and think they improve but slowly, 
whereas they may be making steady but real 
headway. A voice cannot be developed in a 
moment; indeed, it is the result of years’ 
steady work, and this must always be borne in 
mind in assessing progress. This daily scale 
practice should take several forms, the chief 
one of which for the purpose we are consider- 
ing is the slow scale, where each note is held 
to the full extent that the breath will allow. 
Care has then to be taken, not to begin with 
what breath happens to be in the body, but to 
take a deep respiration for the purpose, then 
to sustain the note with a full tone to the 
extent that the length of the breath will 
permit. 

The vocalist must not hold the note so long 
that he is at last obliged to cease through 
sheer want of breath, but must stop at the 
latest point immediately before that stage is - 
reached. At first it is advisable that the 
extreme notes of a voice be not exercised in 
this way, as it is better to turn attention to 
the establishment of a good quality of tone 
on the medium notes easily to be reached. 
When this is attained (aud an octave in 
compass will usually answer this purpose) 
then notes beyond in both directions may be 
very gradually included in the practice. The 
major scale is the most practicable for this 
practice in the very earliest stages, but the 
minor scale should also be taken in hand as 
soon as possible, and the chromatic one also 
eventually. It is convenient to begin such scale 
practice on a low note, ascending by degrees 
to its octave above, and then returning. But 
after some practice with this method the plan 
should be reversed—a high note being taken 
as the starting-point for an excursion down 
the scale, then up again. 

Daily practice of this kind must not be over- 
done, for a voice is different to the fingers in 
piano practice, which can be kept at it for 
several consecutive hours without distressing 
the pianist. Twenty minutes is about the out- 
side time that a voice should be subjected at 
once to such scale practice as has just been 
described. 

But if this be repeated at intervals through- 
out the day to the number of about six times, 
the utmost that can possible be accomplished 
towards the full development of a voice will 
be effected. 

Cares Joseru Frost, Mus. Doc. 








— The Duke of Edinburgh has fixed April ‘15th as 
the date on which he will play a violin solo at the 
Mansion House. 

— The Inventions Exhibition will be opened on Mon- 
day, May 4th. It is expected that the Prince of Wales 
will undertake the ceremony. 
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Cuaprer I. 

“is! Cis! Where are you, Cis?” 

x The voice was sweet, with a cheerful 
note init; the voice of a contented, 
healthy young creature with nothing 
wrong with her lungs or heart either, for the 
matter of that. It came, now clear, now 
faint, like a wandering bird-note, as the 
owner of it opened doors and skimmed along 
passages, and glanced with rapid scrutiny into 
empty rooms. ‘‘Cis! Cis!” 

It came near enough at last to waken a 
dreamer standing by the narrow window of a 
narrow, high-roofed room, but she only stirred 
slightly and drew a hasty breath. The little 
movement seemed to say, ‘“‘ I am the bearer of 
that name, but let me forget it just a little 
longer, for it belongs to an ugly world of 
realities where there are teacups to wash and 
beds to make and old dresses to turn into new 
ones, and in the world that has opened itself 
to me just now there are no fretting and 
jarring discords. It is a world of eternal 

armony, where only serene and _ noble 
thoughts that “cleanse and liberate” the soul 
have any place. 

“Cecilia!” The name came this time clear 
and ringing in accents that plainly bespoke 
patience worn to the last dnd. 

“Did you call me?” The girl at the 
window, roused effectually at last, turned and 
faced another girl standing in the open door- 
way, ‘I—I thought I heard you, Liddy.” 

“Did you?” said Liddy, bubbling over 
with laughter. ‘You really did! That’s 
Susan, and.she’s in the imperative mood. I’ve 
been shouting for you this last half hour; but 
you know I never call you Cecilia unless you 

ave been too aggravating to be endured 
another moment.” 

‘“‘T know. Come here a minute, Liddy.” 

Liddel crossed the room, and stood beside 
her sister. She was smaller and plumper than 
Cecilia, and she stood on tiptoe to glance over 
the other’s shoulder at a letter she held in her 
hand, It was addressed in careless yet firm 
writing— 

Miss Cecilia Raeburn, 
Battle House, 
; : Edinburgh. 

Cis turned it over slowly, and revealed a 
green concert ticket half protruding from the 
envelope. 

“Hughie again!” said Liddel, and her 
laughing face grew rather sober. In her 
gravity the likeness between her and her 
sister, which-one.might-have easily missed 
before, came out clearly. Both, it is true, 
had the same hair of a burnished copper; 
Titian hair, that could not by any polite fiction 
be called auburn; both the same clear, pale 
colour, both the same finely pencilled brows 
and hazel eyes; but there the points of 
resemblance ceased aud the differences grew 





marked. For Liddel’s round young face was 
always dimpled with laughter that curled up 
the point of her neat little nose, and curved 
the pretty Cupid’s bow of a mouth (some 
malicious people said that she cultivated good 
nature in order to show the small white teeth), 
wheras Cecilia was rarely other than grave. 
She was much the taller of the two, and at this 
time was somewhat too thin and angular, too 
lacking in ease to be graceful. __Liddel, who 
was a year younger, seemed to have escaped 
the elbow and ankle stage, and to have carried 
her babyish charms safely through her earlier 
teens and into her blooming maidenhood ; she 
was a serene little person, full of a contented 
belief in the goodness of her lot, and the 
joyousness of the great gift of being. 

Cecilia’s nature was of another fibre; 
perhaps it was strung to finer issues, but 
assuredly it was less well equipped to face this 
rough, work-a-day world, and to overcome it. 

A soul ‘‘made up of wants” and an emotional 
nature that depen on others for its life ; full 
of passionate longings, tender impetuosities, 
ardent aspirings, busying itself with problems 
scrutable and inscrutable, with questions to 
which there is no answer. We have all known 
such natures in their fiery outsetting on a 
pilgrimage that is to accomplish so much ; and 
what sad halts by the way have we not fore- 
seen—what wounds and buffetings—what wild 
beatings of the soul against prison bars! 

It is the Liddys of life who are most truly 
happy ; the Liddys whose unreasoning beliefs 
and unquestioning acceptance of whatever is 
bring them such infinite comfort; whose 
modest little longings are so easily fulfilled. 

Liddel drew the corners of her mouth into 
a straight line as she looked at the letter; that 
is to say, she forgot for some sixty seconds to 
smile. Cecilia was looking over her sister’s 
bent head with those large, perplexed, absent 
eyes of hers full of unsolved questions and 
demands. , 

“Something must be done to stop Hugh 
committing slow suicide,” said Liddel, dimp- 
ling again at her own picture. ‘He isn’t a 
bit cut out for a martyr; he’s a great deal too 
jolly and undignified to act Valerian to St. 
Cecily. Nevertheless, if we don’t some of us 
take him in hand he’ll slip from our grasp, 
and we'll find him some day with a paper in 
his pocket to this effect : ‘I die happy, because 
I spent my last shilling on a back gallery con- 
cert ticket for my cousin Cecilia, who can’t 
live without music.’” 

“Liddel!” said Cecilia, gravely, and then 
she looked down at the ticket. ‘‘It is only a 
shilling, and it is for under the gallery.” 

‘‘My dear, you speak as if shillings grew 
on the hedgerows.” The younger’s voice had a 
faint, half smiling longing in it. “I wish 
they did, and you should go to the reserved seats 
with Aunt Lennox and the girls, and hold 
your programme with the tips of the very best 
eight-button gloves.” 

“Oh, no,” said Cecilia, with some inward 
shrinking. “ That would spoil it all—to be 
fashionable and to have to think of your 
clothes. What does it matter where one sits 
or what one wears? That has nothing to do with 
it at all. Look, Liddy, Titiens is to sing.” 

“Well,” said Liddy, dubiously ; “I suppose 
she is worth a shilling’s worth of squash. I 
wish you would go. But we can’t live on our 
wishes, though we have such a fine stock of 
them, and Susan and Aunt Jessie will have 
drunk up all the tea. Do come, Cis; you never 
have a comfortable, Christian meal.” 

“Yes, in a minute,” said Cecilia, resisting’ 
the other’s attempt to draw her away. “I 
don’t mind weak tea.” 

“Tf you don’t come soon it will be too weak 
to come out of the pot at all,” said Liddel, 
vanishing with a last laughing warning. 

Cecilia stood where her sister had left her, 
by the high old window, in at which the light 








filtered sparingly, very soon to be outrun by 
the darkness. ‘The perplexed and troubled 
eyes looked out on a world that was tvo 
familiar, too bound up with all her associations 
to have any surprises left for her. Cecilia was 
eighteen, and she never remembered any other 
landscape than this that fell away under her 
eyes, and after a single downward dip spread 
in a level sweep till it met and merged in the 
blue of hills that bounded the near horizon. 

The plain, of a coarse tufted grass, had the 
treacherous vividness of land betrayed by 
secret springs: the water lay openly, indeed, 
in shallow hollows here and there, and shone 
like pale, dull steel under the cold evening 
sky. A sluggish, tardy river crawled with 
hardly a perceptible motion to the right, under 
a tall growth of elms and willows; and the 
same stream, diverted to the left—its inert 
current dammed ironically between high banks, 
as if so sober a tide could ever overflow— 
turned the mill whose creaking groans reached 
Cecilia where she stood. 

The outskirts of a great and growing city are 
never ideally beautiful; Nature, which has all 
her own way at the first, has so often to sub- 
mit to the pressure of man’s imperious needs 
and to deliver up her holy places to his demand 
for pseudo-Gothic mansions and turreted villas. 
At the time of which I write, indeed, the blue 
slopes of the Corstorphine hills and the Braids 
that fringe the skirts of rugged Pentland 
scaurs had only here and there yielded up their 
silences, and might yet hide their wounds in a 
thick and sheltering growth of wood; but the 
first signs of coming change were visible else- 
where; in the cluster of roofs on the meadow’s 
rim and in the tall red shaft that hid little 
Dalmahoy—that upstart among hills—with 
its belching smoke sent out to join issues with 
the night. 

Cecilia watched the dense black cloud as it 
rose and spread and mingled with the white 
mist that was lifting itself everywhere over in 
the valley and draping the summits of the 
hills. 

She moved at last, and slipped the envelope 
she had held till now into her pocket. The 
action had its own significance, for it meant a 
small renunciation—a little more giving up 
life that held a good many privations. 

She turned away from the window with a 
sigh ; her outer and her inner world were bare 
alike, and in both the lights were dull. Then, 
with a sudden ashamedness, she remembered 
her sisters, and rebuked herself for feeling any 
lack while she had their staunch love to lean 
on. Poor loving Cis was always longing and 
yearning and repenting; wanting she hardly 
knew what, and starting back afraid because 
she had wants at all. 

It was her way, as it is the way with most 
dreamers, to awake, when she did quit her 
dreams, to a quite preternatural aliveness, and it 
now seemed to her as if the two minutes it would 
take to reach the family sitting-room added 
immeasurably to the guilt of the hour she had 
idly spent at the window, following vagrant 
fancies. She ran stumbling through many 
rooms opening each from the other, and dowa a 
shallow, narrow staircase that wound in spirals 
from the upper to the lower story, and finally 
presented herself, penitent and flushed, to the 
family seated at tea. 

Cis’s rushes seemed to be quite accepted 
family tactics, and were even understood to be 
sufficient amende for her previous lapses; but 
Cis was not content to let herself off so lightly. 

‘‘Aunt Jessie and Susan, I’m very sorry,” 
she began, sinking into a vacant chair. ‘I 
must tell Hugh Jardine not to put any more 
temptations in my way since I’ve proved myself 
too weak to resist them. I’m afraid’’—she 
looked about her helplessly-—“ I left somebody 
else to set the tea. Oh, and it was my nighi 
for the Jamaica letter” 

‘Never mind all that now, somebody els 
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did, if you didn’t,” said Susan, who sat behind 
the tea tray, and was the head as well as the 
governing mind and will of the little family. 
“Do be quick, Cis, and don’t forget to eat. 
You haven’t more than ten minutes if you want 
to be in time.” 

Cis began obediently, and helped herself to 
bread very sparingly buttered; the tea which 
Susan had saved for her was good and strong, 
however. She ate in silence, asking no expla- 
nation of Susan’s enigmatical words. Indeed, 
time was always flying before the pursuing 
girls, and to be too late for some urgent duty 
was so common a catastrophe that nobody took 
much notice of it. 

Liddel, balancing her spoon on the edge of 
her cup, looked up with arched brows and 
laughing eyes— 

“Oh, Cis, you dear old goose!” she said, 
“what a lot of pleasure you deprive other 
people of by not heise just a little curious! 
One has to be so plump and plain with you; 
you take all the bloom off a mystery. Don’t 
you want even to guess what you may be too 
late for ?” 

“T?— too late?” 

But here Susan, as representing the voice of 
the family, struck in in hs firm contralto. 

‘‘You are to go to the concert, Cecilia ; 
Aunt Jessie and I have decided it.” 

Aunt Jessie, a large, stout old lady, with a 
rather loose mouth, looked up a little dubiously, 
as if her adhesion had been given with reluc- 
tance; but Susan had a way of waving the 
family flag that made desertion difficult, and 
she held her peace. 

‘‘ Of course,” the elder sister went on, in her 
fiery young voice, ‘if you weren’t a Raeburn it 
would be different” (Aunt Jessie, not being a 
Raeburn, felt a little glad she had not spoken); 
‘but a Raeburn can go anywhere, I suppose, 
without being the less a lady. It will be a 
little crowded and uncomfortable, perhaps, 
especially going in with the rush; but I hope 
we are above minding such trifles as that when 
there is anything before us that it is right to 
do.” She lifted her chin, and her dark eyes 
flashed on them all. ‘And once inside the 
music hall, I suppose you will never notice 
whether you are sitting on a satin cushion or 
on a bare bench so long as you can hear.” 

“Or standing,” said Liddel, who was a 
literal little person. 

‘The under-galleryites have to stand mostly. 
I think Cis should have the waterproof, Sue; 
you remember last time she had her cape torn 
off, and her bonnet battered in like an old 
charwoman’s.” 

“‘ Well, you can dress her,” said Susan, with 
decision, rising, and pouncing on a large 
basket overflowing with work, which she took 
with her out of the room. “ And see that she 
goes off in time,” she gave a last parting 
injunction. 

It was the family way to talk of Cis, and to 
arrange her actions for her a little as if she 
were an irresponsible child, or a confirmed 
dreamer; but she had her waking moments, as 
we have seen, and this was one of them. She 
forgot to eat as she sat with clasped hands and 
flushed cheeks, her breath coming quickly, and 
her eyes shining with joyful anticipation. To 
go with the family approval and consent, it is 
true, but alone and at night, to the cheapest 
and most inconvenient corner of a great hall 
crowded with an unselect if enthusiastic 
audience, does not seem to some of us a stroke 
of fortune to be very grateful for; but Cecilia’s 
hands were trembling, her heart beating with 
pulsing throbs, her soul a quivering delight. 

All in a moment her face clouded, and the 
perplexed look came back to her eyes. 

‘ ‘‘ Ought I to go, Liddel ?” she said earnestly ; 

to go and enjoy myself, and leave everything 
behind, and I forgot it was mending night, 
and papa’s letter.” 


‘‘Of course you ought! Hasn’t Susan said 


it ?” said loyal little Liddy, looking up from 
the floor where she knelt to button the water- 
proof. ‘I suppose the father won’t mind two 
letters from me running; I can’t declaim like 
Susan or ‘enthuse’ like you, but I’m good 
for everyday gossip and the chronicling of our 
very small beer, and you may make your mind 
easy, for he likes that quite as well.” 

By this time the busy fingers had toiled up 
the long array of buttons and button-holes, 
and had reached the round white throat. 

‘‘ T don’t think that can come off,” she said, 
throwing her curly head back and surveying 
the tall, slight figure enveloped from head to 
foot in a nun-like swathing of grey, “and it’s 
ugly enough to be thoroiigiily respectable. 
Stoop your haughty neck and give me a kiss. 
You know, my poor dear, you will live on this 
music for a week. - 

She opened the outer door, and Cecilia went 
with a smile on her ardent young face into the 
grey, chill night. 

What cared she for its cold greeting, for the 
rough embrace of the winds, for the sullen 
gleam of late fallen rain in the lane, for the 
threat of storm in the sky above her, for the 
loneliness of the country road given over to 
night’s silence ? 

She passed the miller going home floury and 
white—going home to count another day off 
the seven working ones in which he toiled, 
but her shining eyes never saw him, or saw 
him only as a bit of the outer world that was 
vanishing before the inner. A long stretch of 
road lay between her and the first of the 
straggling and beckoning lights of Edinburgh ; 
but it was not long to one so busy with happy 
dreams. 

She walked on steadily, not noticing very 
much how she picked her steps, and the few 

eople she met hardly spared her a glance. 
usan, in her high-hearted, proud way would 
have said that nobody dared be disrespectful 
to a Raeburn; but possibly the unbecoming 
waterproof was a safer protection than the 
social distinction implied in belonging to a 
“ well-known” family. 

Cecilia had reached the point where city and 
suburb meet. The wet pavement was now 
revealed by many lamps, and there were comers 
and goers, and much traffic of wheels. Her 
path skirted a long line of greenhouses 
belonging to a nursery garden, where the 
lights were more spare and aloof. She had gone 
but a little way when she was startled by the 
touch of a hand on her shoulder. 

She looked up in quick alarm, and then her 
face recovered serenity, and took on some new 
gladness. 

“Oh, Hugh,” she said, ‘you frightened 
me.” 

“Did I?” There was a twinkle in his 
bright, quick grey eyes. 

“‘T couldn’t make myself felt any other 
way, though by all psychological laws you 
should instinctively have known that I was 
behind you. I hoped you would come, Cis.” 

‘Oh, yes; I have come,” she said, simply. 
‘They made it easy for me at home. They 
are very good to me.” 

‘‘ What were you thinking of when you 
fled before me?” 

‘“Of Mme. Titiens, I think. I was wonder- 
ing whether she was crying a little or—saying 
her prayers, perhaps ?” 

‘“‘ What for?” asked Hugh, rather astounded 
at this reply. 

“Tf I hada great gift like that, and could 
reach people’s hearts, I should want to give 
thanks a great deal, I think, and to ask that 
what I gave them might be my very best— 
good for them and helpful to them.” 

‘“‘T should think Titiens chiefly concerns 
herself that it should be good for her,” said 
Hugh, with a laugh, ‘and most artists would 
pray their best for a good paying audience. 





There’s every promise that our lady will 





have one. By Jove! what a mob there is! 
Now, Cis,” he said, as they came within sight 
of the music-hall and saw the dense crowd of 

eople—the poor and patient lovers of what is 
beautiful, who can but choose the lowest seats, 
waiting in decent ranks, silent as a Scotch 
crowd for the most part is, but earnest enough 
for all that—‘“ now, Cis, hold on tight. See, 
I shall catch your two hands so, and when the 
doors are open, all you have to do is to keep 
step with me; I’ll have to leave you at the 
barrier, but you'll be all right then.” 

He turned to look down on her for her 
assurance, and she lifted a bright, wistful face 
to his. 

‘More than right, Hugh; thanks to you.” 

“Now then!” 

The doors were slowly opened from within, 
and the great living wedge moved towards it 
like a huge, surging billow. Hugh had kept 
well to the middle so as to avoid any contact 
with the doors; here and there on the outer 
fringe of the mass some helpless woman cried 
out in fear, but for the’ most part it was a 
moving silence. When the earliest comers 
had got ingress to the vestibule, there was a 
quickening rush from behind. Cecilia turned 
faint for a moment, but she felt the warm 
grasp of Hugh’s hands as he closed them about 
hers, while his broad shoulders cleared a path 
for her. Hugh was so big that lesser men fell 
aside before him. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” he said, turning aside as they 
reached the barrier where tickets were taken. 

He stood a moment watching her as she 
passed within, her shining hair singling her out 
from those about her. 

Hugh, who was too poor to pay for his own 
pleasure as well as hers, felt a little as if he 
had opened the gate of Paradise for her, and 
was himself shut out; but, after all, Cecilia 
made his chief Paradise, for his emotions found 
no outlet in the music which she made a de- 
liverance for her soul. 

He looked at his watch, and calculated that 
he need not return for his cousin till eleven 
o’clock ; three endless hours, which he philoso- 
phically resolved to while away by tramping 
about, and taking a night view of the streets. 
He liked to enlarge his experiences ; he thought 
that one could not know too much of all that 
it is lawful to know, and here was a chance 
not to be lost. 

He went without supper that night, but he 
thought of Cecilia, happy in a world of sweet 
sounds, and he felt that his shilling was 
excellently well laid out. 





Cuarter IT. 























Tue five gateways of knowledge are not alike 
wide open to us all; but if Hugh Jardine had 
not ears to hear he had eyes with which to see, 
and a fine, insatiable interest in the drama of 
life that was being played out all around him. 
A close and steady student at the University, 
and somewhat older than the majority of the 
boys who haunt the Alma Mater of the Scotch 
capital, and turn her at times into a big bear 
garden, young Jardine mostly exercised his 
long limbs at seasons when his fellow towns- 
men seek the friendly welcome of their clubs, 
or sit down in perfect evening attire to dinners 
that are a little too urgently solemn, perhaps. 
The old days of the decorous, sober life, when 
five o’clock was considered the utmost limit.to 
which an aspirer after fashion might postpone 
his chief meal, and when gentility had. not 
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learned to despise the steaming ‘‘rummer ” 
that happily rounded off the broth and beef, 
are all gone—vanished as completely as are 
the frowning wynds, the ancient houses that 
beetle-browed each other across narrow ways, 
the old, noble,- vile-smelling picturesqueness 
that time and sanitary-loving town councils 
have ruthlessly besomed out of existence. 

With this finer side of Edinburgh—the 
Edinburgh that runs in hot rivalry with 
Glasgow, and aspires to out-English London 
in its fashions and fancies—this degenerate 
Edinburgh, that ignores its old traditions, and 
is even guilty of ashamedly varnishing its native 
accent, Hugh Jardine had little in common. 

His coat was too hopelessly shabby, his 
purse too slenderly furnished to gain him any 
access into society ; and even to be a Jardine 
of the old stock of border reivers, the son of 
a remote country manse, and a possible aspi- 
rant to a pulpit of his own one day, does not 
mean all that it once meant, all that it yet 
means only in the simple seclusion of very 
rural places where, as local hero, a man may 
make a “lasting bustle,” and be talked of after 
battles are forgotten. 

Hugh did not aspire to the notice of the 
fashionable; indeed, in his hot, vehement youth 
he felt himself quite virtuously above it, and 
was apt to think that the people of the West 
were as monotonous and colourless as the fine 
mansions they lived in—was not their one aim, 
indeed, to be each as exactly like his neighbour 
as he might be, and each a still more faithful 
replica of the ideal London original, if that 
were possible? Others besides this raw Scotch 
student have found this uniformity of desire 
and of goal depressing when not in the mood 
to take it humorously. 

All Hugh’s sympathies were on the side of 
the toilers and grinders, the aliens and out- 
casts, the aspirers who never work any deliver- 
ance on the earth, and who have no time 
to cultivate “high English,” or to walk in 
Princes-street with an air of having just left 
Hyde Park, and of finding the North a little 
provincial. These, for the most part, live in the 
old town that holds herself in proud aloofness 
high above the new; the old that buries in 
her dark heart a thousand noble and generous 
traditions, and a thousand unclean secrets too; 
that wears on her worn face so many scars of 
battle, and of wounds glorious and in- 
glorious. 

Seen from below, from the sunny level of 
Princes-street on an autumn day, when the 
lights and shadows are at their vividest, or, 
better still, when night has made a solemn 
mystery of the grey heights, and their massive 
bulk is sparingly pierced with the glow of 
lights that burn like red stars, the old town has 
no rival. Perhaps only Granada, among many- 
memoried cities, as it overhangs the Spanish 
Vega, has the same power to thrill and con- 
tract the heart with a pleasure that is half a 
keen pain. 

But this noble beauty, so idealised from afar, 
has a great many shocks for one’s nearer 
vision. The ghosts of the dead gods and 
heroes who made Edinburgh a name of renown 
only haunt the High-street for the dreamer— 
the flesh and blood that one meets there has no 
ideal or spiritual side; the soul is too grossly 
wrenees from sight ; it is the vile body, of the 
earth earthy, that pours out of the public- 
houses when their radiance is reluctantly dark- 
ened; that sings its ribald songs under the 
much-enduring Tron kirk, and taxes the craft 
of the canny city police; that hucksters and 
bargains for hard-earned pence, and struggles 

inst the stern law that gives the gift of 
life only to the strongest. 

Panting hard to keep virtue in sight, or 
wholly abandoned te vice, there is nothing 
— sque about the modern dweller in a 

gh-street close or a Canongate wynd; he will 
not even make into history when he has ceased 





to labour under the misfortune of being recent : 
he is of hardly more use in fiction. 

Here, close to the primary forces, at the very 
lowest step of the social ladder, among the 
poor whom we shall always have with us, and the 
sinful, whose day of regeneration has not yet 
dawned, young Hugh had planted himself. 
He lived at the very top of a gaunt old ‘‘land” 
that lifted its grey head above all its fellows ; 
he chose this high nest for one thing, because 
the air, physical and moral, was cleaner at this 
altitude, and he thought that the stretch of 
world he commanded—spire and dome, tower 
and hill, shifting tide and far-off sea—well 
repaid any ache of the limbs in reaching it. 
Who would grudge his weariness, indeed, when 
any clear spring day might open his eyes to a 
vision of far Highland silences ? 

Here Hugh lived, on a sum that would seem 
incredibly small anywhere but in those unknown 
Scotch homes where the narrow income is cheer- 
fully made narrower, and renunciation bravely 
faced that the son of the house may have all 
the chances that the educational machinery of 
his country can give him. He fared almost 
as severely and sparingly as the ascetics of 
medisvalism, chiefly on his native diet of 
porridge, with now and then other satisfying 
national dishes long despised in polite circles ; 
but if he ate ‘‘singet hied” and ‘trotters,” 
barley broth, and other homely messes with 
philosophic resignation, he saved a few shillings 
now and then to put a little music into his 
cousin Cecilia’s thirsting lite, and the self-denial 
had its uses, no doubt. 

Here, in the middle of much plain living, 
Hugh did the high thinking that belongs to 
his years. He was in revolt against many 
things, which is, after all, to say that he was 
twenty. He did not care to have his thinking 
done for him, and held it in his young fashion 
to be a betrayal of trust to accept a certain set 
of formulated beliefs just because other people 
had accepted them before him. To have your 
creed made for you was to be little better than 
a spiritual fungus, living on life juices you 
have not stored up. 

To shelter yourself comfortably behind any 
authority is a cowardly way of delivering up 
your freedom and denying yourself room to 
grow. Hugh was asking himself the old 
question Pilate asked eighteen hundred years 
ago, and until he knew the answer, until he 
knew what was the truth for him, he could 
not plan out his life or reach any settled 
conclusions about his future. 


So he waited, and his father and mother, 
though they had some hopes to defer, were 
wise enough to wait too ; and meanwhile Hugh 
studied hard and learned many things and 
taught others, so that the old people in the 
far-off country home might not miss anything 
because of his delays. 

In spite of the grave questions he was hand- 
ling, however ; in spite of his grinding poverty, 
the years of his student life were very happy 
ones. He was too wholesome and healthy- 
minded to be at all morbid, or to pose as a 
doubter or a cynic; the truth could be waited 
for—there was always light enough to see the 
next step—and meanwhile he was busy with 
the stress of his work and happy in the kinship 
of his young cousins. 

He had a big brother’s affection for all three, 
but Cecilia attracted him the most, because 
she, too, was busy with the problems presented 
anew to every beginner, and eager as he was 
to enter the battle; poor Cis, with her long- 
ings for the larger life—the full and perfect 
artistic life—and her tender conscience for the 
duties that seemed to forbid it, was fighting a 
harder fight than he. 

“T wish papa hadn’t called me Cecilia,”’ she 
said with a sigh, as she and Hugh walked home 
late that night under the windy autumn sky ; 
‘the mere name of a music-loving soul, and 





the accident of a common birthday, and nothing 
more.” 7 

‘“‘There’s a good omen inthe date. You 
will be St. Cecilia some day,” he said, consol- 
ingly; “we carry our destiny in our own 
hands.” 

“Ah, you!” she retorted, with sudden 
passion; ‘but you don’t know what it is to 
have all the longings of a man and to be only 
a girl.” Then, with her quick impulsiveness, 
she felt that she had been too tragic. 

“Oh, Hugh,” she said, ‘‘am I not very un- 
grateful? It was so beautiful, tender, impas- 
sioned—oh, I can’t tell you how beautiful! 
Why can’t you understand?” she broke off 
wistfully. 

‘“‘T shall understand your music, Cis,” he 
laughed ; ‘‘my cousinship will surely help me 
then. When you stand up before a critical 
and cultured Edinburgh audience like the great 
German lady, I’ll make them applaud you— 
see if I don’t! They'll be carried out of their 
most proper selves by the fervour of my enthu- 
siasm.’” 

Cecilia looked straight before her, unmoved 
by this picture. ‘‘I should like best to make 
music for the people who don’t know me,”’ she 
said; ‘if there was anyone I cared much for 
listening, I should feel afraid.” 

“« Afraid ! Wouldn’t their nearness make it 
easier ?” 

‘“‘Tf one knew their needs and could help 
them, perhaps. Hugh,” she said, with the per- 
plexity deepening in her eyes, “if ever the 
time comes when the larger life seems possible, 
would it be right for me to accept it ? 

“When it is possible it will be right,” he 
assured her with an equal gravity. 

He was thinking that the emancipating day 
would dawn for both of them, far off as it 
looked, and how widely might not their paths 
then diverge! They were two young things, 
waiting—perhaps for the angel who troubles 
the waters—that they might rid them of their 
perplexities and face the new with none of the 
doubts that saddened the old. On the other 
side of the pool lay the untried future, the 
world of large and true liberty, but the world 
of parting, too, where the ways divide. 

At the thought his pulses were stirred, and 
he said, with a note of quick regret in his 
voice— 

‘“‘ What shall I do, Cis, when you are help- 
ing to make ‘undying. music’ in the world?” 

“It’s a long way off,” she said; “I don’t 
hear the faintest whisper of that music yet.” 

At the sound of her grave young voice they 
both laughed, and their mood was a little 
lightened. 

‘“‘Before that day comes, Hugh, the day 
when I am to burst on Edinburgh as a second 
Titiens, you must have trained your ear to 
appreciate something a little less crude than the 
skirl of our native bagpipes, else your applause, 
though it will always be very nice, of course, 
won’t have the flattery of discrimination.” 

“‘T’ll train for that time,” he said, lightly ; 
‘my soul might find a struggling utterance on 
the flute. I notice that it is always the refuge 
of sentimental and despairing young gentle- 
men.” 

‘‘Then leave it to them,” she said, with her 
low laugh. ‘‘I’ll give you private lessons in 
harmony before I want you to do the clapping 
for me, so that you may not give me more than 
I deserve. Do you remember how anxious you 
were to learn the piano, Hugh, and how you 
never could remember the intervals until you 
had marked them off with ink on the keys 
I keep those ink stains yet.” 

‘‘As a monument of my stupidity? I re- 
member your awful severity as a teacher. You 
used to pull my hair—to ‘rugg’ it. Yes, 
rugg’s the word—every time I played a wrong 
note.” 

“T don’t think I did,” said Cecilia, gravely. 

“I wonder if the poor little wretches whom 
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you teach now are as afraid of you as I used 
to be,” he went on, teasingly; “you were 
dreadfully quenching, Cis. You withered my 
aspirations in the bud, and I had to fall back 
on the Jew’s harp and a comb with a bit of 
paper over it to express my emotional 
needs.” 

“T think it is I who am afraid of my pupils,” 
she said, with a smiling sigh; ‘afraid of my 
own patience. The beginnings are so hard, 
and the way so dry and stony both for teacher 
and learner.” 

“How about your own lessons? What has 
become of old what’s-his-name, who taught 

ou?” 

‘“‘Nothing has become of him,” she said, with 
a smile. ‘‘He is just where he always was, 
in the respectable seclusion of George Square ; 
it is I who have retired, that’s all.” 

‘Why aren’t you having lessons from him?” 
he asked, a little keenly. 

“Just for the old reason, Hughie,” she 
answered, gently. ‘‘ There isn’t money enough 
for everything, and lessons are a superfluous 
luxury that can be easily cut off.” 

“T don’t see it.” He spoke shortly. 

“Oh, but you would if you knew. Papa 
says that the mission has never been so pro- 
mising as this year, the report is quite splendid; 
but, of course, the increase of work means 
more money, and we are saving every half- 
penny we can.” 

“The mission be——” Hugh began, but he 
choked in the conclusion of the sentence. 

He felt inclined. to relieve his feelings by 
swearing a little in Latin, a dead language to 
Cis. But he knew that he was treading on 
dangerous ground, and the question. her words 
had opened up was too large to be argued with 
any hope of victory on his part now that they 
had reached the end of their walk. 

‘“‘The mission be—still more prosperous, you 
mean ;” she looked up at him with a half-veiled 
smile in her eyes, appreciating his self-restraint. 
‘“‘ Hugh, you will come in to supper? Sue and 
Liddy are waiting up for you. There’s bacon 
and eggs, I know.” 

‘“‘Can’t.” He shook his head. “It’s time 
you were all in bed, and I’ve something to do.” 

“Oh, your work.” She did not urge him, 
because, being sincere after her own lights, 
she always believed that others meant exactly 
what they said. ‘I envy you your work, 
Hugh. It’s the beginning of the end for you. 
Your efforts aren’t wasted or ‘ dispersed among 
hindrances.’ ” 

‘Well, then, you needn’t,” he said, having 
still a little irritated feeling to rein in; “‘ since, 
if it weren’t for it, I might have gone in to 
supper with you. I believe I can smell the 
ham out here!” 

They had reached the end of the lane, and 
the grey-white house, which was Cecilia’s 
home, was seen faintly detached from the 
surrounding blackness. Hugh swung wide 


‘the little rusty gate that opened on to a 


narrow paved path leading to the door. 

‘Good-bye, Cis,” he said, “and happy 
dreams 0 you.” 

“Good-bye,” said Cecilia, abstractedly, 
moving up the path; but before her cousin 
had turned to go she had flown back to him. 

‘Hugh, I forgot.” Her words came quick. 
“Please don’t send me any more concert 
tickets. I thank you, oh, so much, for all the 
pleasure you have given me; but, indeed, I 
must not take, or you give me any more. The 
larger life will come—oh, I think it will 
some day—but until then I must wait and 
have patience.” 

Hugh looked down on the hand she had in 
her earnestness laid on his arm. 

‘Is this another concession to the niggers, 
Cis?” he asked, rather grimly. 

‘She shook her head, Put she looked at him 
with a hint of reproach and sadness in her 
eyes, 


“And why am I to deny myself one of the 
very few pleasures I have?” he demanded. 

‘‘ Because it makes me discontented.” The 
slow tears rose in her eyes. ‘‘I want to be 
good, Hugh; I want to be good, and you 
must help me.” 

The wind had lulled, and the only sign of 
life, here where the city murmur fell short, 
was in the silent clouds that hurried across the 
upper world, as if bent on some stormy tryst. 
The old mill glimmered whitely in its new coat 
of harl, the old wheel hung motionless, as if it 
slept heavily, and the sullen ‘lade ” slept too. 

ugh heard nothing as he walked away but 
the sound of his own quick feet and the echo 
of Cis’s words that seemed to follow him in the 
silence. 


Cuarprer ITI. 
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Crcii1a turned the old iron ring of the door 
and entered a wide, low hall, so sparingly lit 
that anyone less familiar with it might have 
been excused for stumbling. But she was used 
to this economical lighting, and made her way 
easily to the sitting-room, where she was sure 
of finding her sisters. 

Both were waiting for her, Susan busy, with 
repressed fire, waging a war on the basket of 
mending whose once overflowing contents she 
had sensibly reduced in the hours of Cecilia’s 
absence. 

Susan, in her untiring energy, always gave 
you the impression of being engaged in a 
struggle to get the mastery over her surround- 
ings, and she dealt with the helpless articles of 
clothing as if each was a rebel to be subdued, 
a naughty child to be shaken, an invalid 
to be doctored for his good—the simile is 
capable of any extension. A stocking, as she 
thrust her firm, round arm into it, and ran 
a needle across a gaping wound in the toe, took 
on quite an abject air, a sneaking ashamed- 
ness which it did not recover even when Liddy 
picked it up and deftly turning it outside in 
hung it over the high old-fashioned brass 
fender to air at the modest fire. 

She was kneeling on the rug, and sprang up 
when Cecilia came in. 

‘‘Where is Hugh?” she asked, glancing 
behind her sister. “You didn’t send him 
home supperless, you cruel girl ?” 

‘‘He wouldn’t come; he has his work to 
do.” 

Cecilia advanced and sat down on the chair 
Liddy had but quitted. 

As she stooped to unbutton the waterproof, 
her eye fell on the fender with its drapery of 
black and grey and brown legs hanging limp 
and dejected. 

‘‘ Everybody seems tou have work but me,” 
she said, with a flush of self-reproach, ‘‘ Have 
you done all those to-night, Susan ?” 

Susan nodded as if she could not permit her- 
self time to speak, and stooped to reach another 
ailing garment from her store. 

“Those are Hugh’s,” said Liddy, pushing 
aside a regiment of grey socks to make room 
on the fender for a newcomer. That boy does 
tramp out his stockings! I believe it is with 
escorting you back and forward to concerts, 
Cis 197 

‘‘ Well,” said Cecilia, looking into the fire 
and speaking with a little effort, ‘‘they 
needn't suffer on that account again, for I 
have told him I shall not accept any more 
concert tickets. I have been to my very last 














her to-night is enough to live on—it was her 
swan song for me.” ; 

‘“‘T wouldn’t make any rash vow if I were 
you,” said Susan in her clear contralto—Susan 
who was always acting on her hot impulses. 
“‘ Hugh is one of us,” she drew up her comely 
dark head. ‘‘ You may be quite sure he won’t 
get into debt to give you or any of us pleasure.” 

‘But why should I have all the pleasure,” 
said Cecilia,: a little tremulously, ‘“‘ while you 
and Liddy do all the work ?”’ 

‘“‘ As if we weren’t as happy as ever we can 
be!” cried Liddy, rubbing her cheek against 
Cecilia’s lap. ‘‘The music would be lost on 
us; it would soar above our poor heads. Take 
Susan’s work from her and she would collapse 
like—like a child’s bladder ball that it pricks 
with a pin. The simile is not elegant——” 

‘Nor complimentary,” said Susan, “if you 
follow it out and consider what the bladder is 
supposed to contain.” 

‘“‘Well,” laughed Liddy, ‘‘I can’t be epigram- 
matic; but I mean well, and I couldn’t be 
miserable if I tried, on principle. The only 
thing weighing on my mind is that bacon. Is 
anybody going to eat it?” 

This question being met by a discouraging 
silence, Susan recommended that the bacon 
should be arrested before it reached the cinder 
stage and reserved for Aunt Jessie’s breakfast. 
‘And bring Cis some bread-and-milk,” she 
said. When Liddy had left the room, she 
looked up from her work and met Cecilia’s 
troubled glance. 

‘‘There’s nothing wrong, Cis,” she said, 
speaking in her clear, quick way, that had yet 
some underlying tenderness in it; ‘we each 
define happiness in the way that suits us best, 
and if mine’s a stay-at-home sort of kind, 
that’s no reason why yours should have the same 
narrow limits. I hate changes and I shall 
have to think you out quite on a new pian if 
you suddenly make up your mind to be indif- 
ferent to music.” 

“Oh, I could never be that,” said Cis, 
quickly, as if there were treason in the thought; 
“but if it came to giving up because it is 
right, and not from any loss of love, I hope I 
could do it.” 

‘‘ Of course,” said Susan, with equal gravity, 
‘“‘do you think for a moment I doubted it?” 

‘‘Thank you, Sue,” said Cecilia, very grate- 
fully, for the hot assurance had its balm for 
her tender conscience. 

Liddy came back with the bread and milk, 
lumming a tune. She put the tumbler and 
plate on a chair by her sister’s side, and seated 
herself on a corner of the high fender, her 
little head ‘ sunning over with curls,” propped 
under the chin by both hands. 

‘‘Now begin and tell us everything,” she 

said, comfortably; ‘‘every single thing 
Titiens, of course, was glorious, and she wore 
black velvet, now, didn’t she? Anyone with 
such hair and eyes would have a natural 
instinct for black velvet.” 
‘‘T didn’t notice what she had on,” said 
Cecilia, with characteristic contrition. ‘I 
wish I had looked, Liddy; but she sang 
‘Angels ever bright and fair,’ and I had no 
room in my thoughts for anything else.” Her 
cheeks flushed with her inward excitement as 
she listened again in fancy to that divine 
music. 

‘“‘One man—a great, rough working man— 
standing near me sobbed Fike a child,” she 
said, as if the statement were the fullest com- 
mentary on the singer’s power, as indeed it 
was. 

‘* And your tears dribbled to keep him com- 
pany?” Liddy shook her curls. ‘Oh, I 
know you. And he dabbed away his emotion 
with a red cotton pocket handkerchief, and 
comforted himself with a ‘pan-drop’; and 
you, poor old Cis, were carried up to a seventh 
heaven of quivering jvy far beyond reach of 





| concert. To have heard Titiens as I heard 


the odour of peppermint ; while all the reserved 
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seat people in the middle fanned themselves to 
a murmured chorus of ‘‘ How cphcm & 3 

‘- Were the Lennoxes there?” asked Susan, 
Liddel’s last remark calling up a vision of the 
aunts and cousins. 

“‘T didn’t see them. ‘Yes,’’—she corrected 
herself, ‘‘I believe they were there. I spoke 
to Adam.” 

“You spoke to Adam!” cried both the girls 
in chorus. 

‘‘What made you do that? What did he 
say to you?” 

“Tt was in coming out by the side door ”— 
Cecilia began her explanation with laboured 
conscientiousness—“ the entrance where the 
private carriages stand. I had agreed to meet 
Hugh there, as it was quieter. The people 
were pressing and crowding a good deal, but I 
didn’t notice anything much till I felt an elbow 
thrust against me, and I looked up and saw 
Adam standing next me. He had a lady with 
him of whom he seemed to be very careful.” 

‘‘ Think of the shock the old waterproof must 
have been to him; and your bonnet! Do 
take it off,’”’ cried Liddy ; ‘and let me resolve 
the poor creature into the shape nature meant it 
tohave. Butdon’t stop ; tell us the rest.” 

Cis slowly untied the strings while she went 
on with her confession. ‘‘I quite forgot that 
we were within forbidden bounds. I was 
thinking only of what we had been hearing, 
and I said, ‘It was splendid, wasn’t it, 
Adam ?’” 

“Oh, and what did he do?” cried Liddy, 
holding the damaged bonnet suspended by 
one string in her eagerness for the answer. 

“ He screwed up his face, as he always does 
when he has that glass in his eye, and he 
looked—oh, unutterable things,’ Cecilia’s low 
laugh broke out, “but all he said was: ‘I 
think you have made a mistake.’” 

‘So you had, Cis,” said Susan, though she 
blushed and lifted her chin; “it was a breach 
of our contract, though nobody but Adam 
Lennox would have taken such a mean advan- 
tage of it.” 

“IT am very sorry,” sighed Cis, ‘‘I was only 
feeling how splendid it had all been, and the 
words somehow came out.” 

“The lady with him must have been the 
English girl we heard of, who has come down 
to see if she would like Adam for her husband. 
She no doubt took you for a presumptuous 
lady’s maid with aspirations towards culture ; 
only an esthetic -lady’s-maid would wear a 
waterproof like ours. I hope you haven't 
spoiled the excellent Adam’s chances, Cis,” 


said Liddy, with dancing eyes. 


‘Adam wouldn’t let any lady make such a 
mistake,” said Susan, Who was still young 
enough to think most people as sincere as her- 
self, ‘‘and the Lennoxes have no cause to be 
ashamed of us, though we don’t care to thrust 
ourselves on their notice when they are in their 
best clothes. Cis, do finish your supper,”’ she 
ended, folding up the last of her mendings 
with neat precision and making a swoop upon 
the orderly row of stockings. “It is quite 
shamelessly late, and someone must go collect- 
ing to-morrow.” 

A rather chill silence fell on them all at 
Susan’s last words, but when they were parting 
for the night in the corridor out of which their 
bedrooms opened, Cecilia said, with some 
vibrating feeling in her voice : 

“Susan, do let me go round with the books 
to-morrow; it would make up a little for 
to-night.” 

“We'll see, we'll see,” Susan answered, 
hurrying away with the little good-bye nod 
that meant as much from her as Liddy’s part- 
ing hug. 

t is possible—though most people are 


. cynical on the subject—to be fond of poverty 


and to prefer it to affluence, to hug simplicity 
of living and put no value at all on outward 
show. Here and there a soul has been found 





simple enough to embrace the humbler lot in 
all enthusiastic sincerity; but to be quite fair 
to the doubters, a great parade of plain living 
has occasionally been found to go along with a 
dwindling account at one’s bankers, and the 
people who thrust their deal chairs and white- 
ached walls at you with ostentatious assu- 
rance that they prefer them to satin and paint, 
are too often sheltering themselves virtuously 
behind grinding necessity. 

The Raeburns did not, however, pretend 
that they preferred stint to riches, or that to 
scrub floors and dust rooms and make old 
clothes pass for new was the most delightful 
occupation that could fall into the hands of an 
ardent young girl; they had far too many 
pores open to culture to make the deliberate 
choice of a housemaid’s or cook’s career pos- 
sible to them; but since for the moment they 
were not free to choose, they did the work that 
lay nearest them with an ardour that was 
secretly supported by a firm belief that they 
were helping on a great cause. 

It was this strength of conviction that made 
self-denial seem not only right to them all, but 
easy to each of them for herself. 

Susan, had her feet been free, would have 
marched away to join the great battle in some 
active doing that had its touch on the pulse of 
the world; little Liddy had healthy longings 
for more books, more flowers and a less stinted 
measure of the graces of life; both of them 
felt, far more than they felt the pinch of their 
own privations, that Cecilia’s fine and sensitive 
gifts were perishing for lack of room to grow 
in, and that her aspirations, all of them pure 
and good, were indeed being wasted and ‘ dis- 
persed among hindrances.” 

Susan often paced her bare little room and 
taxed herself to find some chink in the wall 
that shut in poor Cis’s throbbing heart-beats 
and yearnings; in her fierce mother-sister love, 
she would have thrown herself against the 
barrier and let Cis step over her bruised body, 
if that would have done any good; but love, 
even the strongest, does not always “find out 
the way,” and for the most part there was a 
silent, unspoken admission on the part of all 
three sisters that the gate to freedom was as 
yet fast closed. After all, though Susan would 
have spared nothing that she could give to 
save this sister for a larger life, the cause to 
which her highér powers were sacrificed was 
in her eyes none the less good and noble. 

This cause was no other than a mission which 
their father, Philip Raeburn, had founded, and 
carried on at his own expense in Jamaica, and 
to which he gave the energy Susan had in- 
inherited, the powers of untiring work they all 
shared, and the money his children so cheer- 
fully did without. 

Philip Raeburn was, I suppose, an enthusiast, 
and the name in his case carried its full share 
of reproach. Perhaps if the apostles could 
walk this earth again we should call them 
enthusiasts too. In Edinburgh, as, no doubt, 
in other places where a tnrn for expressing 
borrowed opinions neatly is considered a full 
social equipment, anyone who does or says 
anything unusual is sure to suffer much adverse 
comment. ‘To be unconventional is one of the 
worst offences you can commit in a place where 
everybody ties his neckcloth in the same bow, 
and sits down at the same hour to the same 
fare, spiced with the same latest rumour. 

Philip Raeburn had all his life been uncon- 
ventional ; in his marriage with a’ portionless 
governess, beneath him in social station, in his 
absolute contempt of a professional career—in 
the burning, stirring, blazing fibre of the man 
that would have consumed him if it had not 
found its outlet in his missionary zeal. 

All the world is against a man-of this type, 
and the reasons for condemning him are in- 
finite. The Lennoxes, who moved among the 
very best people where eccentricity is not much 
countenanced, felt that he had made himself 





ridiculous, and were rather ashamed of him 
and of their share in him; and there were older 
friends and acquaintances who censured him 
on the much higher ground of neglecting the 
duties that were nearest to him for the sake of 
others that were not at all binding by com- 
parison. 

Even the Church passed him by on the other 
side with cold unrecognition, for he acknow- 
ledged no supreme authority, and no school of 
theology could claim the right of defending 
him. 

There is something to be said for public 
opinion after all, for if it sometimes blunders 
it is often shrewd, and when it condemned Philip 
Raeburn it may not have been so far wrong as 
he liked to think it. Private opinion, as re- 
presented by his daughters, was all hotly for 
him. He was their hero, their model, the best 
man they knew. It sounds cynical to say so, 
but perhaps their attitude towards him was 
the more easily maintained because of that 
wide sed that rolled between them, sundering 
them from all but what was best in him; the 
high resolves, the wise, stimulating counsels, the 
passionate love that so easily flows from the 


en. 
‘ It is the daily stress of close contact that is 
so great a strain on the affections, and it is 
even supposable that a missionary might, like 
Carlyle, be “ gey ill to live wi’,” if one spent ten 
hours of every day in his company. Not that 
his girls thought so of their Jamaican apostle, 
since the date of his home-coming was the red 
letter day of their calendar. 

Aunt Lennox did not soon forget the storm 
she evoked when she once suggested that it 
was not “nice” of their father to neglect his 
pretty white girls for the sake of other 
people’s ugly black ones. Susan’s dark eyes 
flashed, and the others felt that this was 
treason hardly to be forgiven, and from poor 
papa’s own sister too—a Raeburn once like 
themselves. 

‘‘ We should be proud to sweep the streets 
if it would help papa in his work,” said Susan 
in her stateliest manner: ‘it is our greatest 
pleasure to deny ourselves anything that we 
can do without, so that his work may have the 
rest.” 

Aunt Lennox felt for a moment rather like 
a naughty child that has been whipped. She 
went away shaking her head and saying it was 
a dreadful pity that poor Philip had let his 
girls take up his crazes, and wishing that she 
could persuade him to come home and settle 
down and marry some nice, refined woman— 
‘wishes about as remote from possible fulfil- 
ment as the Greek Kalends. 

Perhaps it was us well for them that they 
inherited his hot and emotional nature and his 
ardour for sacrifice, for matters had been slowly 
getting more complicated, and Aunt Lennox 
might now have found many more urgent 
things to wish for than a stepmother for her 
nieces; only Aunt Lennox came as seldom as 
possible to Battle House and did not know 
how serious affairs were growing. 

Not for a moment would the girls let their 
father have so much as a hint of how increa- 
singly difficult it was to scrape together the 
money he wrote for so urgently; his letters 
breathed a quite noble spirit of enthusiasm 
and fervour for his work; to read them was to 
have a sympathetic vision of the slim, tall man, 
with dark bright eyes and eager, agile motions 
— aman who was more French than Scotch in 
his gestures and the gay vivacity of his talk. 
The girls sometimes laughed and sometimes 
cried a little with pride over the letters that 


came straight from their father’s hot heart and . 


so strangely stirred their own. 

The only member of the littlc household not 
greatly moved by them was Mrs. Mclean, 
their mother’s widowed sister, in whose care 
their father had left them. But then Aunt 
Jessie was one of the people whom the tide of 
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life mostly leaves behind. She lived a good 
deal on her past experiences, which had not 
been startlingly various, and seemed incapable 
of taking on the colour of the younger lives 
about her. 

The girls were very good to her; they did 
not dream of letting Aunt Jessie scrub or even 
dust when they parted with their last maid- 
servant, and triumphantly sent the wages that 
should have gone to a successor to Jamaica. 
They made her occupy the most comfortable 
chair in the warmest corner, and by a kind 
little fiction they persuaded her that while she 
sat there with a strip of knitting in her hand, 
she shared to the full the Martha-like cares 
that the girls faced so merrily. 

Sometimes Cecilia, less quick at housework 
than the others, would turn away from her 
beloved piano—the piano upstairs in the little 
room that had been her mother’s—and give the 
one rare hour that belonged to music to cheer 
Aunt Jessie’s loneliness. 

No great sacrifice, perhaps; but great sacri- 
fices belong to the great crises of life and feel- 
ing, and the room to deny ourselves comes to 
most of us in very trifling and easily-missed 
chances every day. Renunciation in small 
things. It is the Gospel that the old ascetics 
preached a long time ago, and practised, who 
can doubt, sometimes in pain ; and though the 
world has listened to many voices since then, it 
has heard no message that better fits and 
searches its deepest need. 

(To be continued.) 
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Inorder to stimulate the literary, musical, 
and artistic activities of our readers, we 
propose to offer from month to month a 
series of prizes for the best examples of one 
or other form of composition. 

All pieces in Competition are to be fully 
stamped and marked outside with title of 
Competition and name and address of Com- 
petitor. Address: Epiror, “ Magazine of 
Music,” 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MUSICAL PLEBISCITE. 


The attention of our readers is directed to 
the Musical Plebiscite announced in another 
part of the Magazine. We hope the project 
will be taken up heartily. This, so far as 
we know, is the first altempt to collect the 
general judgment on music and musicians, 
and the result will be widely regarded with 
interest, 


NOVELETTE. 

None of the papers in this competition have 
risen to our standard, probably because the 
writing of tales showing some intimacy with 
music is a comparatively untried form of 
literary effort. Some of the work of the 


more experienced pens is unsupported by 
musical knowledge; while, on the other hand, 
sympathy and truth in musical illustration 
have, in several cases, not had the help of 
adequate literary power. The Novelette of 
greatest merit as a piece of readable fiction 
is “ Lucia,” the work of Mr. J. C. Berkeley, 
B.A., Kirby Misperton, Pickering; and to 
this writer a cheque for three guineas has 
been sent. One of the most satisfactory 
papers on the musical side was submitted by 
Miss L. McDonald, Invernevis, Fort William. 
Her Novelette,“ Love’s Golden Wine,” shows 
considerable narrative power along with in- 
dications of the unpractised hand, and the 
weaving in of the musical illustrations was, 
on the whole, very happily accomplished. 
“ The Miserere,” a translation from the 
Spanish of Becquer, submitted by Frances 
Murray, 13, Fitzroy Place, Glasgow, has a 
strong central conception of the weird order 
which gave it a high place. 


ILLUSTRATED POEM. 

We have received a fair number of pieces 
in this competition. The verses set for illus- 
tration undoubtedly presented difficulties, 
and to this circumstance must, no doubt, 
be attributed the rather unsatisfactory 
character of many of the drawings in point 
of expression, even where the workmanship 
is meritorious. Some of the drawings con- 
tain good ideas imperfectly worked out, and 
others have failed to combine the parts of the 
work into a pleasing page. On the other 
hand, one or two pages which are charming 
as a whole lack individuality. The most 
admirable has been submitted by Miss M. E. 
Wheeler, 8, Rosehall Terrace, Edinburgh. 
To this the prize has been awarded. 


SONG. 

None of the compositions yet received are 
of sufficient merit to gain the award. The 
competition will, therefore, remain open 
until May 10th, as re-announced. With re- 
gard to the settings of “ Eldorado,” theweighty 
feeling and spirit of the words have not, been 
caught by the competitors. They are not 
quite easy to set, and that is why they are 
offered in a ten guinea competition. 


Ten Guineas are offered for a song. This 
is meant to induce our readers who are also 
song-writers, to aim ata high standard of 
excellence. The prize will only be given to 
a production the words of which are held to 
satisfy the requirements of poetic feeling, 
lyrical movement, and technical accuracy ; 
and the character of the pianoforte part will 
be regarded as of quite as much importance 
as the voice part. The following verses, 
entitled “ Eldorado,” may be used, but these 
are given here simply to obviate any difi- 
culty.of intending competitors in finding 
suitable words. Competitors have the ut- 
most freedom as to the words they select 
for setting, so long as these are non-copy- 
right, the words and music of the song 
necessarily becoming the property of the 
“ Magazine of Music.” Twenty-five copies 
of the June Supplement containing the 





prize song will be forwarded to the successful 
competitor. Pieces in competition must reach 
the Editor not ater than 10th May. MS. 
should be sent flut, not rolled. 


&Peloraclo. 


Far off, far off the purple towers 

Lie low along the golden west, 
Too far, too fair for faith of ours 

To prompt us to their hopeless quest ; 
Yet clear in sunless hours of dream 
The great sun-smitten bulwarks gleam ; 
And lifting up sad, sullen eyes 

That ache with ceaseless toil and shadow, 
We see once more in distant skies 

Thy splendid gladness, Eldorado. 





Far off! But yet we gaze, and dream 
How dear to us in our despair, 
To think behind the clouded gleam 
Some painless, perfect rest were there ! 
For life’s low sob some glorious song, 
Some lasting triumph over wrong ; 
But still there drift athwart the light 
Wide moaning waves of wind and shado w 
The walls are rent, and floods of night 
Whelm thy pale turrets, Eldorado. 


TWELVE PRIZES. 


HYMN TUNE AND CHANT. 
CoMPETITION FOR READERS UNDER EIGHTEEN 
Years or AGE. 


One Guinea is offered for the best 
Common Metre Hymn Tune and Single 
Chant. MS. should reach the Editor not 
later than April 5th. Ten copies of the 
number containing the Prize Tune and 
Chant wiil be forwarded to the successful 
competitor. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

One Guinea will be given for the best 
words for a Song. The verses must not run 
to more than thirty lines ; and the prize will 
only be given to words which satisfy the 
requirements of poetic feeling, lyrical move- 
ment, and technigal accuracy. A happy title 
ts of importance. Preference will be given 
to words suitable for singing by the bass or 
baritone voice. A waltz refrain will not be 
considered an advantage. MS. must reach 
the Editor not later than May 10th. 


Dates and conditions of the following Ten 
Competitions will be announced next month, 
SONG, SETTING OF PRIZE Worbs. 

LETTER TO EDITOR DESCRIBING MUSICAL EVENING. 
STORY FOR CHILDREN’S COLUMN WITH A MUSICAL 
SUBJECT. 

VocaL WALTZ. ORGAN VOLUNTARY. 
ILLUSTRATION OF A MUSICAL SUBJECT WITH A Motto 
FROM THE POETs. 

Easy ROMANCE FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
SACRED SOLO, WITH HARMONIUM ACCOMPANIMENT: 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. ANTHEM. 





Lhe above conditions are sulject to modifi« 
cation up to last issue of this magazine prior 
to closing of competition. The Editor cannot 
undertake to notice any communications 
JSrom competitors. 


The Prizes are subject to be re-announced 
if the pieces lodged are not held to have 





sufficient merit. 
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PART II. 

THE Scotch, although reputed grave, are well 
known to be a nation of dancers, and the scene 
depicted in our vignette was a familiar one in 
many a Scottish village. A fiddler supplies the 
music in the vignette, and it is for the fiddle that 
many of the best Scottish dance-tunes were com- 
posed, but it was not until comparatively recent 
times that the fiddle became a popular instrument 
in Scotland. A sort of shepherd’s pipe in the 
Lowlands and the harp in the Highlands were 
the earliest instruments in use, the latter being 
soon supplanted by the bagpipe. The harp has 
had varying fortunes in the different Celtic 
countries in which it was indigenous. In Wales 
it reigned sole and supreme, and has maintained 
its popularity down to the Eisteddfods of our own 
day; in Ireland it long held its own against the 
mild rivalry of a small and inferior bagpipe ; but 
it disappeared entirely from the Scottish High- 
lands at an early period. Dance-music at least 
must have gained by this change from the 
stately harp to the lively bagpipe—the absence of 
characteristic dances in Wales, the country of the 
harp, is significant. 

The national dances of Scotland are the *Reel 
and the “Strathspey. The measure of the 
strathspey, in which the so-called ‘‘ Scotch Snap ”’ 
ts a prominent feature, is jerky, while that of the 
reel is smooth, and the slight jerkiness of the 
former gives it an additional emphasis and a 
greater vigour. The more vigorous action of the 
former necessitates its being taken not quite so 
fast, the 4empz being G=94 Maelzel, and G=126 
Maeizel respectively. But in neither is the initial 
tempo strictly followed; each repetition of the 
strain brings fresh exhilaration, and the dance 
grows faster and more furious. 

The oldest strathspey and reel tunes are, of 
course, written in the bagpipe scale we have 
already referred to, and the constant recurrence 
of the flat seventh makes them sound uncouth to 
a modern ear. In the course of the eighteenth 
century the fiddle became the popular instrument 
for dance music, and the old tunes were now 
modernised by the insertion of ¢ sharp sevenths. 
Most of the dance tunes which we now possess, 
as, for example, ‘‘ The de’il amang the tailors,’’ 
given in the supplement to our last number, have 
been modernised in this way, if, indeed, they are 
not modern entirely. The change from the bag- 
pipe to the fiddle was a distinct gain. It would 
be impossible to imagine an instrument better 
adapted for the playing of reels and strathspeys 
than the fiddle (we refuse to call it “‘violin’’ ), 
which has an elasticity and a spring unknown 
to the droning bagpipe. 

What Burns did for Scottish song, was done for 
Scottish dance music by the famous fiddler Neil 
Gow and his family. Thanks to the Gows, the 
national dance music attained a phenomenal 
popularity, and collection after collection of dance 
tunes was published. We owe to the Gows the 
preservation of many ancient dance tunes, nor 
must we forget that they enriched the dance music 
of Scotland with numerous original compositions 
of great merit. It is only to be regretted that 
they so largely adopted the practice both of 
naming new and renaming old tunes after their 
patronesses, thus obscuring the distinction 





* The name “ Strathspey” is derived from the Strath or valley of 
the Spey, in the North of Scotland, where the dance originated. 
“‘Reei” is, however, derived from a Scandinavian root related 
to our verb “ whirl.” 

+ A carious illustration of the diff between fiddlers and 
pipers in this respect is given in a bagpipe tutor of this period, in 
which the student is told ‘not to pay any attention to sharps and 
flats in music for the fiddle, as they are not to be played.” 








between ancient airs and tunes of their own 
composition. But it was no doubt very grati- 
fying to Lady Madelina Sinclair, Miss Drum- 
mond of Perth, and Mrs. Garden of Troup to be 
commemorated in this way, and it would be un- 
gallant to make too much of the point. 

Other dances, such as allemands, branles, 
courantes, galliards, gavottes, and voltes are met 
with in early Scottish collections of dance music, 
but these were foreign importations, coming 
chiefly from France, with which country Scotland 
had in early times most intimate relations. These 
were the dances of the upper classes, to whom the 
reel and strathspey doubtless seemed rude 
and barbarous. Ultimately, owing mainly to the in- 
fluence of the Gows, the national dances obtained 
a footing in good society, in company with the 
fashionable minuet. The minuet has since given 
place to the quadrille, and the quadrille is gradu- 
ally being ousted by the waltz, but the reel has 
held its ground and still enjoys a fair measure of 
popularity. Dance music is now generally per- 
formed on the pianoforte, and it is satisfactory to 
know that reels and strathspeys can be played on 
that instrument with considerable effect. But 
they are far from easy, the wrist work being heavy, 
and it being moreover necessary to mark the time 
with exceptional clearness and emphasis. 

Solo dances are frequent in Scotland, notably 
the Highland fling and the sword-dance, the 
latter of which is, we believe, also met with in a 
modified form in certain parts of Yorkshire. 
Most of our readers can call to mind the familiar 
street-scene of a woman clad in tartan dancing 
the Highland fling to the accompaniment of a 
kilted piper. Such people often come from the 
Highlands of Mile End or Bethnal Green, but they 
are as often Scotch, and their dancing is some- 
times graceful and characteristic. 

There is a reckless gaiety and a wild abandon 
about the reel and the strathspey which bring 
into strong relief one side of the Celtic tempera- 
ment. The temperament of the Anglo-Saxon is 
equable ; he remains comparatively cheerful under 
pain or disappointment, and is not unduly elated 
by pleasure or success; a trifling check suffices 
to plunge the Celt in the depths of despair, 
while his exultation in pleasure knows no bounds. 
There is a rushing impetuosity in a Scotch reel or 
an Irish jig, which is in marked contrast with the 
stateliness of a French minuet, the heavy roll of a 
German waltz, or the lightly tripping merriment 
of'an-English country dance. We hope our Celtic 
readers will not take offence if we venture to 
remark that Tam o’ Shanter looked through 
the windows of Alloway Kirk and saw 

“ Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Noe cotillon brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels 
Put life and mettle in their heels.” 


One may well think that the sight of a Scotch 
reel, danced as it was danced in Alloway Kirk 
with all the accompaniments of thumb-cracking 
and ‘‘ hooching,’’ was well purchased even by the 
gruesome ride to the brig with Cutty Sark in full 
pursuit. 

Dance-tunes are not the only gift of the High- 
lands to the music of Scotland. The bagpipe is 
an eminently martial instrument, and in every 
Highland battle the clan pipers played an impor- 
tant part. Bon Gaultier alone would tell us how 
the Pherson marched out “ with four-and-twenty 
fighting menand five-and-twenty pipers! ’’ Each 
clan had a pibroch or war-tune of its own, as 
each regiment of the British army has its regi- 
mental quickstep. Perhaps the most character- 
istic which has come down to us is the pibroch of 
Donuil Dhu, Black Donald, chief of the Camerons 
of Lochiel. 
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‘ The Campbells are coming’’ is another well- 
known tune of this class. Barbarous and uncouth 
as such strains may sound to a fastidious ear, 
their power on the field of battle has been magical, 
and from the heights of Abraham in 1759 to the 
heights of Kerbekan in 1885, the pipers of the 
Highland regiments have had an honoured place 
in British battles. 

We owe the preservation of a number of ancient 
Gaelic melodies to the Rev. Patrick McDonald, 
minister of the parish of Kilmore, in Argyllshire, 
who published in 1781 a collection prefaced by an 
interesting dissertation. We learn from this work 
that the practice of music was formerly wide- 
spread in the Highlands, especially in the 
Hebrides or Western Islands, where short plain- 
tive chants called ‘‘ luinigs’’ were much sung by 
the women, ‘not only at their diversions, but 
also during almost every kind of work where more 
than one person is employed, as milking cows 
and watching the folds, fulling of cloth, grinding 
of grain with the ‘quern’ or handmill, haymaking, 
and cutting down corn.’’ ‘‘ The men, too, have 
‘iorrums,’ or songs for rowing, to which they 
keep time with their oars, as the women likewise 
doin their operations whenever their work permits 
it. These songs generally animate every person 
present; and hence, when labourers appear to 
flag, a luinig is called for, which makes them for 
a time forget their toil and work with redoubled 
ardour. In travelling through the remote High- 
lands in harvest, the sound of these little bands 
on every side ‘ warbling their native wood-notes 
wild,’ joined to a most romantic scenery, has a 
very pleasing effect on the mind of a stranger.’’ 
These luinigs differ from the Highland dance 
music in being adapted to the harp, on which a 
chord was doubtless struck from time to time to 
serve as a rudimentary accompaniment, and after 
the harp fell into disuse the luinigs gradually 
died out. The last performer on the harp in the 
Highlands seems to have been one Roderick 
Morison, who enjoyed the status of an Homeric 
bard at the board of the Laird of McLeod. He 
flourished towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

These ancient Gaelic melodies generally give 
the impression of profound sadness. What could 
be sadder than ‘‘Oran an Aoig,’’ the song of 
death ? 
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Where can be found a more bitter wail of un- 
availing regret than ‘‘ Stu mo run ?” 
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The national music of Scotland is suffused with 
this sadness, which is so prominent in Gaelic 
melodies. It assumes the garb of national 
mourning in * ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’’ of 
deserted love in ‘‘O, waly, waly up the bank,”’ 
and of fond regret in ‘‘Lochaber no more.’’ 
Lovers are proverbially melancholy,‘ and the 
poetic melancholy of the Celt has lent itself 
readily to the treatment of love. No country in 
the world has love-songs so numerous or so pas- 
sionate as those of Scotland. Could a phleg- 
matic German or an easy-going Englishman have 
written ‘‘ Ay wakin O”? ? 
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Sleep I can get nane, For think-in’ 0’ my dea- rie. 
or would either be ready to ‘‘lay him down and 
dee ’’ because Annie Laurie refused to smile ? 
This may have been metaphor, but the lover of 
the slain Helen of Kirkconnell made actual his 
wish— 
‘* T wad I were where Helen lies, 
For nicht an’ day on me she cries ; 
I wad I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnell lee.” 

Such paroxysms of passion are rare even in 
Scotch love-songs, but a current of deep and 
strong affection prevails. The lover sings of the 
loved spot where his vows were paid, of the Braes 
o’ Yarrow and the Birks of Aberfeldy, of Kelvin 
Grove, of Logan Water, of Loudoun’s bonnie 
woods and braes, of Tweedside and the Bush 
aboon Traquair. He has an intense love for 
nature as the fair setting of a fairer gem, and 
paints her beauties with a lingering brush. 

“ The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flow’rs, 
White ower the lin the burnie pours, 
And risin’ weets wi’ misty show’rs, 

The Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Let fortune’s gifts at random flee, 
They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me, 
Supremely bless’d wi’ love and thee 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy.” 


Many of these songs are cast in the pastoral 
form. Scotland was a pastoral country, and she 
possessed an early pastoral poetry, which has all 
the charm of reality. Who can doubt that “Will 
ye gang to the ewe-bughts, Marion ?” and “Ca 
the Yowes to the Knowes”’ were sung by real 
shepherds in love with real shepherdesses? The 
same tender pathos attaches to the ancient 
pastoral melodies of ‘‘Gala Water’’ and “The 
Broom o’ the Cowden Knowes,” and there is a 
charming air of homely simplicity about ‘The 
Yellow-haired Laddie.”’ 
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_Yel-low-haired lad - die shall be my guid- man. 


% be curious i 
aa It may be carious to note that in all three of these airs the flat 
Seventh comes in with striking effect. 


So real is this early pastoral poetry that it even 
devotes a song, ‘‘ Tarry Woo,”’ to the praise of 
the tarry wool in which the shepherd deals. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century 
the pastoral gradually lost touch of actual life, 
and became elaborated into a form of art. The 
pastoral was a favourite with Allan Ramsay, who 
used it effectively in his delightful ballad opera, 
‘‘The Gentle Shepherd,” but its chief exponent 
was Robert Crawford, in whose hands it became 
‘an idealisation of the life of the hard-working 
peasantry, into shepherds with pipes and crooks 
and coy damosels, seated among purling brooks 
and shady groves ’’—Virgil, in short, in a Scotch 
disguise. Crawford’s heroes and heroines entreat 
their dearest Adonis to stay, or plaintively ask 
why they have left Amynta. 
‘ The music of these pastorals being of an ex- 
ceptionally smooth and flowing character has 
been ascribed by some authorities to the famous 
Rizzio. The best of the seven tunes ascribed to 
Rizzio in the first edition of the ‘‘ Orpheus Cale- 
donius,’’ namely *‘‘ The Bush aboon Traquair,”’ 
‘“‘ The Lass o’ Patie’s Mill,’? and *‘‘ Doun the 
burn, Davie, love,’’ are all of this description. 
This famous myth, now long since exploded, 
seems to have originated about the beginning of 
last century in London, probably among the 
Italian musicians who wished to claim a share of 
the attention which Scotch music was then be- 
ginning to attract. The truth is that if Rizzio 
had ever taken to compose Scotch music, Queen 
Mary would have sent him about his business, as 
her upbringing at the brilliant Court of France is 
not likely to have led her to take a lively interest 
in the untutored lays of the rude Scottish pea- 
santry. 

Scotland is peculiarly rich in songs relating to 
the domestic affections which spring up when 
love has its outcome in marriage. What could 
be more touching than the affection displayed by 
the wife who laments that ‘‘ There’s nae luck 
aboot the house, When oor guidman’s awa’’? It 
was surely some loving wife to whom we owe the 
words, ‘‘ His very fit has music in’t, As he comes 
up the stair.’ Similar are the sentiments in ‘‘ The 
boatie rows.”’ 

“Then weel may the boatie row, 
That wins the bairnies’ bread, 
And happy be the lot of a’ 
That wish the boatie speed.” 


And is not the picture of John Anderson and his 
aged wife in the evening of their well-spent life 
one of calm beauty ? 
Sometimes, however, another side of married 
life is exposed, and we are invited to contemplate 
the spectacle of matrimonial bickerings. The 
most amusing picture of this kind is that of the 
couple, neither of whom will rise to bar the door, 
and who 
“‘ Made a paction ’tween them twa, 

And made it firm and sure, O, 

Whaever spak’ the foremost word, 

Should rise and bar the door, O!” 


Strangers arrive who, onthe assumption that per- 
sistent silence means consent, take various 
liberties. 


‘“‘ Tho’ muckle thought the gudewife to hersel’, 
Yet ne’er a word she spak, O.” 


When they are ultimately on the point of kissing 
the gudewife, and shaving the old man witha 
lather of juice from the puddings boiling on the 
fire— 
‘*O up then started our gudeman, 
And an angry man was he, O. 
‘Will ye kiss my wife before my een, 
And scaud me wi’ puddin’ bree, O ?’ 
Then up and started our gudewife, 
Gied three skips on the floor, O. 
‘Gudeman, ye’ve spoke the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door, O.’” 
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fore-most word, Get up and bar the door, O. 


This vein of ‘“‘pawky’’ humour is eminently 
Scotch: nor, again, is Scotch song without a 
touch of satire. Many a Scotch lassie is ‘‘ canny”’ 
enough to know that her ‘“‘tocher’’ or dower is 
the ‘‘jewel”’ in the eyes of her lover, although he 
duly professes to ‘‘ think meikle 0’ her beauty.” 
Kate Dalrymple, among other physical and moral 
defects, has ‘‘a wiggle in her walk and a snivel 
in her talk ;’’ yet she finds no difficulty in pro- 
curing a suitable match ; nor does Tibbie Fowler 
o’ the Glen, of whom the song runs— 
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The Scottish muse revels in the description of 
scenes and incidents of a laughable character. 
What could be more laughable than the descrip- 
tion of Duncan Gray and his wooing of the 
scornful Meg, who remains ‘‘deaf as Ailsa 
Craig’”’ to his entreaties? ‘‘ Woo’dand married 
anda’”’ is a-comical though coarse description of 
‘A bride that cam’ out o’ the byre;’’ and in 
‘«The Blythesome Bridal’’ and ‘‘ The wooing of 
Jenny and Jock’”’ (not later than 1568) we have 
equally amusing pictures of the humours of a 
rustic courtship and wedding. But perhaps the 
most side-splitting scene of all is in ‘‘ Maggie 
Lauder.”’ 
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The piper who accosts Meg in this manner, and 
receives treatment so unceremonious, turns out to 
be the famous Rob the Ranter. His fame is 
known to Meg, who now mollifies and asks him 
to give her a specimen of his talent. 
“ Then to his bags he flew wi’ speed, 
About the drone he twisted. 
Meg up and wallop’d o’er the green, 
For brawly could she frisk it. 
‘Weel done!’ quo’ he. ‘ Play up!’ quo’ she. 
‘ Weel bobb’d !’ quo’ Rob the Ranter. 
‘It’s worth my;while to play, indeed, 
When I hae sic a dancer.’ ” 
We refer to Maggie Lauder anyone who sup- 
poses that the Scotch are a sour and long-faced 
nation, who can’t see a joke or appreciate a bit 
of fun. 
The early music of Scotland is not rich in songs 
expressive of national or political sentiment, or 
descriptive of events of war or the state. The 
battles of Chevy Chase and of Agincourt were 
celebrated in song, and the deeds of the Eliza- 





* Given.in the supplement to the last number of the Magazine. 
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ballads, but no Scottish minstrel sang the story 
of Bannockburn. Burns, indeed, was under the 
belief that the tune, ‘‘ Hey tuti taiti,’”’ to which 
he wrote the address of Bruce to his troops at 
Bannockburn, ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has often led,’’ was an ancient 
march which was played on that memorable field. 
There are, however, no grounds for this belief, 
which has now been generally discarded. We 
first tread on sure ground when we come to the 
battle of Flodden, in 1513. We have seen that 
the battle was commemorated in ‘‘ The Flowers 
of the Forest,’’ a contemporary lament for the 
men of Ettrick and Yarrow who fell on that field. 
The men of Teviotdale were similarly commemo- 
rated in the ancient Hawick chant, ‘‘Teribus 
and Teriodin.”’ 


Sue eerie Peers 


Te-ri-bus and Te-ri- od-in, Sons of Sco-tia slain at Flodden. 








This curious chant is sung annually at Hawick 
Fair by the so-called ‘Cornet ’’ and his men, who 
enact in a dashing ride the scene of the capture 
of the colours of an English invading force. 
There is little doubt that the refrain is much older 
than the battle of Flodden; that it, in fact, dates 
back to the Danish occupation of Northumbria 
during the ninth and tenth centuries, the words 
***Teribus’’ and ‘ Teriodin’’ being apparently 
a corruption on an ancient Danish war-cry. 

This paucity of national or political sentiment 
in early Scottish song is somewhat difficult to 
account for; but we may surmise that the bulk 
of the people, by whom the national- music was 
chiefly cultivated, troubled themselves as little as 
possible with such matters, and centred their in- 
terest on the joys and sorrows of their daily round. 
It is clear that the higher classes did little or 
nothing for the national music of Scotland, and 
that the brief leisure which they might snatch 
from external war or internal dissension, was 
solaced by the charm of foreign art. The ac- 
counts of the Lords High Treasurers of the fifteenth 
century contain numerous entries of payments 
made to foreign musicians who visited the courts 
of James III. and James IV., of the former of 
whom it was said by Lindsay of Pitscotie that 
‘the delighted more in musick and in policies of 
bigging (building) than he did in the governance 
of his realm.’’ James I. and James V. may have 
given their support to the popular music, but 
Mary’s employment of Rizzio is sufficient evi- 
dence of the bent of her tastes. 

It was probably during this period that the best 
Scotch music was written. The Reformation 
weakened the hold of the national music on the 
people. The old songs were denounced as 
worldly, and the tunes travestied by being set to 
sacred words in the § ‘‘ Book of Guid and Godly 
Ballats.’” On the other hand, the upper classes 
now began to take a deeper interest in the popular 
music, as the Skene and Straloch collections 
show; and a new departure was made in the com- 
position of flowing pastoral melodies. But under 
Allan Ramsay and Robert Crawford Scottish 
song was becoming little more than a catalogue 
of Alexis’ woes and Hamilla’s charms, when it was 
rudely awakened and recalled to the realities of 
life by the Jacobite revolt. 








— In pursuance of resolutions decided upon at a re- 
cent meeting, a committee has been formed to raise 
subscriptions for the foundation of a scholarship, in the 
name of Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Royal Academy 
of Music, Madam2 Siinton, a King’s scholar, received 
all her musical educatioa in Tenterden-street, and as a 
singer was the most distinguished pupil the Academy 
ever had. More than £309 has been already promised. 





* They stand for “ Tyr haeb uns, ye Tyr ye Odin” —“ Thor keep 
us, both Thor and Odin.” 


¢ Published in 1573 by two brothers, John and Robert Wedder- 
burn, of Dundee, 
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T is only in fairly large organs that reeds are 
included in the pedal department. As a 
rule, it isas much ascan be provided for 
to give a fair amount of the indispensable 

pedal flue tone, which must embrace a Bourdon 
and a 16-feet open diapason, after which is 
admitted a soft 8-feet bass flute or violone, or 
else a principal. It is not till a pedal organ is 
supplied with these necessaries that an attempt 
is made to provide pedal reeds. When this is 
done, the first one to be admitted is most fre- 
quently a 16-feet trombone or posaune, which is 
most useful in adding weight and character to 
the bass, or of giving prominence to a fugue 
subject executed by the feet. An 8-feet bassoon, 
which is a quiet and useful reed, may then be 
added to the pedal organ, though more frequently 
an 8-feet trumpet, being of more service to give 
the pedals greater preponderance in full organ 
combinations, finds a place first. For ordinary 
pedal organs this is about the utmost that is 
attained, though in instruments of the first mag- 
nitude many others may be found, such as a 
16-feet bassoon and a 32-feet contra-fagotto, 
both of somewhat subdued rather than prominent 
tone, and so useful in imparting a greater rich- 
ness to the pedal flue work without making them 
unduly prominent ; a 16-feet bombarde or 32-feet 
contra-bombarde, a 32-feet contra-posaune, and 
a 16 feet ophicleide, all of which add much to 
the power of the pedal organ. 

Having thus considered the nature and quality 
of the various kinds of stops in general use in 
modern organs, how their various characters are 
essential to their proper assignment to the 
different divisions of an organ, the construction 
and mechanism of the instrument, and the histori- 
cal aspect of the question, showing the efforts of 
the workers of past ages which have all assisted to 
bring the instrument into the convenient, though 
complicated piece of mechanism which it has 
now become, the way is now sufficiently paved 
for us to enlarge on the more practical side of 
the question attached to the organs of our day, 
viz., how are they to be properly played? With 
the primitive instruments we were considering 
some time back, in which the performer could 
control only one pipe at a time with one hand, no 
very great amount of skill was required, for any- 
one with a reasonable idea of keeping time could 
master in about half an hour all that it was neces- 
sary. to know to produce the notes of a plain song 
with his alternate hands. The skill that is neces- 
sary for one person to chime tunes ona peal of 
bells, when the clappers are hit against the rim of 
the bell by means of separate cords attached to 
each, and brought down within sufficiently easy 
reach for one person to manipulate them, was all 
that was required in those days for the purpose. 
This was, therefore, very easily acquired by almost 
every ecclesiastic in connection with places of 
worship in which such instruments were to be 
found. 

Rather more is required from an organist of our 
day, who, to become really efficient at a modern 
organ, has to spend a great portion of his life in 
attaining that proficiency. As the organ is not a 
household instrument like the piano, the question 
of practice upon it is one requiring some con- 
sideration. For, having to go to the hall or place 
of worship for every practice, the student has, it 
will be found, to take up a good deal more time 
than the actual practice obtained ; for, indepen- 
dently of the time actually consumed in coming 
and going, more time may also be taken up in 
waiting for, or hunting up, the indispensable 
blower, if he is not a reliable and punctual ser- 
vant. These things remembered, and the fact 





that in addition to all this valuable time spent, the 
blower has to be remunerated for all his labour, 
makes it apparent that a student’s organ practice 
is a comparative luxury when considexed against 
the facility with which piano practice can be 
procured. This well accounts for the cause why 
those who study the organ are so few as compared 
with those who learn the piano, for it is an un- 
doubted fact that for every twenty students who 
take up the piano as a study, there is barely one 
who takes up the organ. 

These considerations make it necessary that 
the real organ practice should be utilised to the 
utmost possible extent, or, in other words, it 
should be economised. To this end everything 
should be done at the piano that can possibly be 
done before a student begins to do anything at 
the organ. In the first place it would be a sheer 
waste of opportunities for the student to come to 
the organ keyboard to learn his notes, five 
finger exercises, and make himself acquainted 
with the time symbols. To get on at all de- 
cently with the organ, he should first of all be at 
least a fair pianist, and if he is not this, he 
should endeavour to make himself such, as the 
quickest way towards the desired end. Certainly 
such technical work as is necessary to make a 
student move about with freedom and ease over 
the keyboard is far the best acquired at the 
piano; and under this class would certainly come 
scales, five finger exercises, and simple time 
exercises, such as are used at the beginning of 
every piano instruction book. This kind of ele- 
mentary work must be thoroughly conquered at 
the piano before the student dreams of coming to 
the organ. Pianos are now such universal instru- 
ments that there is certainly one in every house ; 
and though fifty years ago an organ student might 
have had some little difficulty in obtaining access 
to a piano upon which to acquire his elementary 
technique, in the present day circumstances are 
so materially altered that he would obtain the 
desired practice much more easily than he would 
get to an organ. 

Even if a student begins wlth the express pur- 
pose of learning the organ, and not the piano, 
six months should certainly be spent at the piano 
mastering these technicalities, at which point the 
student might then be permitted to make his first 
acquaintance with the organ. As there is a 
difference of touch between the two instruments, 
it would be wise for the student first of all to play 
something that he had learnt on the piano, when 
his familiarity with the music he was playing 
would enable him to turn his attention to that differ- 
ence, and so adjust it to meet the necessities of the 
altered circumstances. The chief thing the student 
finds, is that he has to put the keys down with a 
more firm and precise pressure, rather than the 
short sharp stroke he has acquired at the 
piano, and that he has to be more particular in 
giving to each note and rest its exact value, in 
that the slightest overhanging of a note more than 
is intended produces a discordance which tells 
more than it did upon the piano; or rather, which 
upon the piano would require a more highly- 
trained ear to perceive. Also, that he has to look 
more carefully after all sustained notes, which 
upon the piano he has hardly yet acquired the 
habit of pressing down, but which upon the more 
sustained tones of the organ required to be held 
down their full time, and then to be neatly joined 
tothe next note, sothat no break appears between 
them. To accomplish this, the player must always 
arrange his fingers so that he has sufficient at 
liberty to take the next chord without a jerk, and 
this frequently involves a changing of fingers 
from those with which a chord was taken in the 
first place. This is one of the chief characteristics 
in organ playing, as distinguished from the piano, 
and one that can with advantage be returned to 
presently for a more exhaustive consideration 
of it, 
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MUSICAL PLEBISCITE. 


Reward 50-Guinea Pianoforte. 





men, and the popular judgment has had expression. We propose to obtain 
alist of the Greatest in the REALM OF TONE by an appeal to the vote 
of the great Musical Constituency. 


I the world of politics there are practical means of singling out the greatest 


As we belong to the forward party in music, we mean to improve on the 
ordinary modes of election. For the present purpose, the franchise is freely 
extended to women, and no questions will be asked. as to the voter's age, sex, 
race, or religion. If any one is envious of the functions of the pluralist, and 
desires to vote as often as a duke and alderman combined, no restrictions are 
imposed, the only qualification being the possession of the voting-paper given 
below. Further, each person taking part in this musical plebiscite will have 
the privilege of nominating his own candidates. The Greatest will be held 
to be those who have secured the largest number of votes from our “free and 








independent” constituency when the whole voting-papers have been counted. 





The Voting Paper which contains all the names thus brought out at the top 
of the Poll will be declared the one against which the returning officer can abso- 
lutely lodge no objection. It will be treated as FIRST in the plebiscite ; and, 
in order that the far-seeing and fortunate sender of it may have a suitable in- 
strument on which to play a Song of Victory, we shall send him or her a piano- 
forte of the best construction, worth fifty guineas, and delivered at any place 
within the United Kingdom. 


If no Voting Paper exactly corresponds to the result of the Poll, the reward 





will be given to that which comes nearest to it. If more than one exactly 








corresponds with the result of the plebiscite, a further test, limited to the suc- 
cessful papers, will be devised. 





In order to enable subscribers residing in India and the 
Colonies to take part in this plebiscite, the date for re- 
ceiving voting papers is extended to June Sth. 





No Correspondence or Questions of any kind regarding the Plebiscite 
will be noticed. 
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THE ROUND TABLE SERIES. 


PRICE 1s, EACH; FINE PAPER Copies, 2s. 6d, Nearly ready No. 5. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


By T. CARLAW MARTIN. 
No. I. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Man and Teacher. 


“We heartily recommend it.”— Westminster Review. 


No. II. GEORGE ELIOT. Moralist and Thinker. 


“The paper is a masterly one.”— Edinburgh Evening News. ein 
“We welcome work that is honest and fresh and suggestive and individual, and 
shall look forward to others of the series.” —British Quarterly Review. 


No. III. JOHN RUSKIN. Economist. 
“ Ought to be read by every man and woman of culture.” —Yournal of Science. 
No. IV. WALT WHITMAN. Poet and Democrat. 


“ A thoughtful attempt to sift the wheat from the chaff in Whitman’s theory and 
practice. Mr. Robertson’s style is clear and crisp, and he writes with abundant 
enthusiasm, yet with knowledge and discrimination.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





EDINBURGH: WILLIAM BROWN, 26, PRINCES STREET. 


Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. ; ALFRED PALMER and SON ; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





‘““SHOULD BE PURCHASED BY EVERY LOVER OF A 
GOOD WALTZ.” 








‘‘T like the waltz very much, I think it is about the 
best published.”—-EDITH ANDREWS. 


Paillard’s Musical Boxes 
ARE THE BESI. 


Can be obtained at almost all the 
Principal Musicsellers and Jewellers 


in the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER I. 
. “A child of our Grandmother Eve.” 
Andante grazioso. & > ——_—~._ 
. . . i 











“ Sie hat ein licht goldfarbnes Haar, 


Hiit’ du dich! 
Und was sie red’t, das ist nicht wahr 
Hiit dudich! Hiit du dich! 


Vertrau ihr nicht, sie narret dich.” 
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HE harp stood in a corner where, but 
for the glimmer of its golden frame, 
finely carved with little cherubs, leaves, 
and fruit, and other conceits, it might 


have been very easily missed. It was, indeed, 
almost thrust behind a curtain; but the hand that 
had put it there had relented in the very act, and 
had looped the falling drapery back again against 
the window, so that the light might linger on the 
cherub heads peeping out of flower garlands. 
Such light as there was was spare and cold, 
both because twilight was not distant and be- 
cause it had to filter itself into a long low 
room through windows shaded with growing 
plants. The plants, standing on a shallow 
wire frame, stretched up rather meagre branches 
after the fashion of green things that have 
not had any understanding hand about them 
of late; the myrtle in especial—the myrtle that 
not long ago had furnished a bridal crown— 
looked neglected and forlorn, with slim brown 
leaves pointed downwards, as if ready to fall at a 
touch. The whole room, when one looked care- 
fully at it, had the same air of plenty without 
the tasteful touch that saves abundance from 
being too urgently abundant. One would say, 
perhaps, that the flap of a woman’s duster or 
dainty feather-brush and the quick accuracy of a 
woman’s eye were what the red velvet chairs and 
sofas, and the spindle-legged tables, and even the 
white china stove, with its light powdering of 
dust, wanted to rescue them from the reproach of 
vulgarity. Pushed a little this way and that, they 
might have effaced themselves somewhat. 

But there were other things in the room 
that quickly and effectually helped you to 
forget the lack of a true art instinct in the buyer 
of these gilded crimson chairs, which were 
not only ugly to look at but torturing to sit 
on. There was the open piano, with Beethoven’s 
sonata in C minor. occupying the desk, and half 
hiding the soprano solo music to Rubinstein’s 
“Verlornes Paradies,’’ just as the gay window- 
curtain half-hid the gayer harp—half, but not 
quite. A violin which someone had abandoned 
in haste lay upon a chair, and the score from 
which the player had read had fluttered from the 
high stand to the ground. 

Sound, they tell us—living speech and song and 
music—does not die when we fall silent, but goes 
out towards the infinite in never-ending waves 
that break on no limiting shore. If one had an 
Inspired ear for this echo ofan echo of sound, 
what a noble babblement might not one have 
heard in Professor Adler's drawing-room that 
seemed so still, quiet, and forsaken in the spring 


night! What a chorus of clanging chords and . 





discords, rising from splendour to splendour! All 
the voices of the dead and gone maestros—dead 
and gone, but living for ever and speaking one 
universal, perfect language, though many lands 
claim them. What a strange revelation it would 
be if one could surprise its guarded secret—this 
procession of vibrating music passing on ‘‘ from 
the shore that hath no shore beyond it’’ to the 
unseen!  Bach’s solemn  ‘‘ Passion,” the 
‘‘Walpurgis Nacht’’ flying before the silver 
sweetness of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
and followed by the ‘‘deep, pathetic enamour- 
ment ” of the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata.’’ How the 
quivering speech would rise and fall, sometimes 
tragic, sometimes sad, sometimes only gay. 
‘‘ Adelaide,’’ that makes the heart beat by its 
melodious compulsion—‘‘ Adeliide,’’ inspired by 
one of Beethoven’s rare friendships for a fair 
woman—had been sung there, and so, too, later, 
and by another voice, that song in which the Eve 
of the ‘‘ Verlornes Paradies’’ pours out the shame 
and strange, creeping terror that is filling her 
heart when first she knows that she has sinned. 
It was sung by a young girl, a girl with a 
bewitching voice and a pretty face, who rendered 
it with such a gay, heedless lightness, with such 
a naive and soulless uncomprehension of the 
tragedy to which she was giving voice, that her 
father, the professor (who, by the way, was pro- 
fessor of nothing in particular), stopped in playing 
her accompaniment, and lay back laughing 
though he shook his head. 

Young Karl Dietz, holding the bow suspended 
over the violin tucked under his chin, and listening 
with his gentle brown eyes all alight, had laughed 
too; for when a girl, who is as pretty and as fine 
and dainty as a Watteau shepherdess, sings the 
most dramatic music with the glad, spontaneous 
gaiety of a thrush in springtime, what can you do 
but laugh, even if you must afterwards scold ? 

‘‘You sing as if you were the Eva inthe Paradise 
that has not yet been lost, my Bettina,’’ said her 
father, turning round on his stool and looking at 
her with eyes of pride. It was a gentle, weak 
face he lifted to hers, but very loving. ‘‘ Has the 
serpent, then, no terrors for you ?’’ 

‘“‘I like the garden best before the wicked 
serpent crept into it,’’ she said, patting the 
professor’s bald head with a careless caress as he 
turned again in his chair. ‘‘ Why should one 
think of dismal things, of the shut gates and the 
angel hosts with the flaming swords ? I love what 
is bright best. Your dismal music makes me 
cross.’’ 

‘‘And do you sing like that at the Verein ? ’’ 
said her father, putting up a hand to touch the 
little hand that had patted his bald crown imperi- 
ously. ‘‘ And what does the Herr Direktor say to 
my Eva ?’’ 

‘‘T sing as I like,’’ she lifted her pretty chin. 
‘‘There is no one who sings so well as me, and the 
Herr Direktor knows it, though he might have 
liked a dowdier Eva—an Eva with Madonna 
bands of hair and a gown without any flounces! ’’ 
She pouted, and cast a laughing, coquettish look 
at young Karl—staring at her with wistful, puzzled 
eyes—as who should say, ‘‘ You would like to be 
my Adam, would you not? But I will have no 
mere musiker—who is content to be second violin 
in the orchestra, and who thinks it a fine career to 
give lessons to all the girls in the town—for my 
Adam! ’”’ ’ 

Well, she chose for her Adam—and would have 
none other—a very exquisite young man with a 
superb moustache, a slim figure, strong opinions 
on waistcoats—certain unrevealed tastes, a title 
and—nothing else. Her father looked grave and 
was not over cordial, perhaps, to such a soulless 
lover, but Bettina cried, and: he. could almost 
better bear her betrothal than her tears. She was 
a very gay bride indeed, when the wedding came 
round, and went off smiling and giving her father 
a cool, pink cheek to kiss, and the only tears 





shed on this occasion were those that dimmed the 
professor’s eyes when young Karl and other 
mustkers played the Hochzeit March, that em- 
bodiment of the wedding joy of all the world, but 
of sorrow to him. 

Karl’s gentle, dull eyes looked very sombre for 
many weeks after Bettina—now the Baroninn 
Bettina—had danced off to Paris; but there was 
that in the professor’s eyes which was more than 
griefat parting. People said he was proud of the 
fine gentleman his pretty chit of a girl had 
married—he noble and she a nobody; but if he 
were he never said so. His lips—large, loose lips 
that could not say ‘‘no,’’ were apt to take rather 
grave lines when that young spark was mentioned. 
It so happened that in a rash moment the 
professor, who was rich for a German, had 
promised his only child a large dof, a promise he 
did not feel himself quite able to fulfil when the 
time came. There were those bank shares his too 
confiding soul had vainly trusted in—in short, 
there were grave difficulties suddenly sprung up, 
which the new son-in-law politely but firmly 
refused to recognise; there were negotiations ; 
tears and pouts from Bettina, persistent claims 
from Bettina’s lover, and a deep, yawning achein 
the professor’s heart ; but the money was forth- 
coming somehow, and the young people went off 
to Paris to spend it. 

It was the room that Bettina had forsaken that 
we have looked in at; the room where her flowers 
were dying and her gay, golden harp standing 
mute. The professor would let no one touch it 
but himself; he kept it in careful tune, but none 
of those others who came and fiddled and 
strummed and helped the music that is sounding 
still, for all we know, dared lay a finger on it, or 
draw it from the recess where it stood half con- 
cealed, half revealed, behind the curtain, like the 
pain that was written on the professor’s face and 
was yet buried silently in his heart. It was a duet 
now that sounded oftenest in the silence, and no 
longer a trio. When the twilight deepened out- 
side in the Lindenstrasse and grew to darkness in 
thelong, low room, pianoand violin filled the night 
with quivering harmonies, echoes of the last great 
voices they had interpreted together. Singers 
from many lands and of all ages joined in the 
great chorus, for the professor’s was a catholic 
soul, with room for everybody in it. The harp, 
too, sang its song in the darkness, but it had 
always the same theme night after night, month 
after month—always the same high, gay, mocking 
strain that a young girl had drawn from its 
reluctant strings before she left her home and 
went away to the great world. The harp’s song 


was this :— 
“ Ich weiss mir’n Madchen hiibsch und fein, 


Hiit du dich! 
Es kann wohl falsch und freundlich sein, 
Hiit du dich! Hiit du dich! 


Vertrau ihr nicht, sie narret dich.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
“My darkened days, 
Shall ring with music all the same.” 


: Allegretto. “3 ose 











‘‘ Sieh jenen Vogel dort im Bauer, 
Man grub ihm beide Augen aus, 
Und dennoch lebt er, lebt in Trauer, 
Und horch! er singt in seinem Haus !” 
Andante misterioso. 
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Ir was quite dark when someone came into the 
room with a twinkling lamp and lit the two candles 
on the piano, anda third where the light should fall 
on the violin score. Anna, the professor’s house- 
keeper, knew that her master and that young 
Dietz, who was always following at his heels, 
would make straight, drawn as by a magnet, to 
this corner of the room, and it would have been 
waste repugnant to her frugal soul to have shed 
any radiance where it was not absolutely needed. 
There was no one now to twang at the harp, for 
instance, and that was two good candles spared, 
for the Friulein had always liked the biggest 
share of everything, whether light or anything else. 
Anna crossed the room and looked at the harp 
shining out of its dim corner as she flashed her 
glimmering lamp about it. 

‘« Na,’’ she said scornfully, ‘‘ you are not good 
enough for our young lady now, though she was 


well pleased with ycu a little year ago. She has 
found some newer toys. I thank the good God I 
have no children to break the heart with their 
extravagance and ungrateful ways.’’ She plucked 
a leaf off the drooping myrtle and shook her head. 
“‘When the myrtle dies the love does not last 
long,’’ she said. ‘‘ Vu, here comes the Herr Pro. 
fessor, and my poor head will split with his 
thumping. Ach Gott/ the way the poor man 
can console himself night after night with 
noise! ’’ 

The professor let himself in at his own door and 
turned to wave his hand in good-bye to the friends 
who had come with him. Young Karl sprang in 
after him. All the s¢vasse was alive with home- 
goers, singing snatches of melody, humming, 
gesticulating, making the darkness thrill with 
their enthusiasm, 

There had been a great Liszt concert in the 
Tonhalle, and the world had gone out to hear it. 
Liszt, who had received their own Beethoven’s 
benediction, ‘‘ Le petit Liszt,’’ over whom Paris 
had gone wild, and who had charmed even solemn 
English George at Windsor, was now in the first 
freshness of his fame, and had set out on that 
music pilgrimage that was to make him a house 
hold word in Russia, Portugal, and Spain. That 
royal progress was all before him when he halted 


by the way in the little white town near the Rhine, 


—the town that claims another great music 
genius, the greatest creator of all, as its child. 

The professor was very silent, but young Karl's 
dull eyes were shining, and his tongue, usually so 
unready, wagged fast in praise of the maestro 
whose technique was absolute perfection, and who 
had the bearing of a god. The blood was dancing 
in the poor, shabby muszker’s veins ; he put down 
the violin which he had been hugging, and 
marched up and down the long luw room pouring 
out his fervour. 

The professor sat down, out of old habit, at 
the piano, playing now and then an idle chord, or 
reproducing, half unconsciously, a phrase but 
lately heard. The battle between the Romantic 
and Conventional schools was then raging, and 
one might have said—if one had not known the 
professor to be a gentle, receptive soul, open to 
every kind of impression—that he was on the side 
of the old rather than the new—in sympathy with 
Liszt’s natural enemies, Mendelssohn and the 
others, whom it was the fashion in certain sets to 
condemn as too closely wedded to tradition, toc 
afraid of venturing on untried heights and depths. 
But the professor was not thinking of this great 
controversy, as he proved by breaking in on Karl’s 
rhapsody in praise of progress. 

“‘ Dietz,” he said, looking round him with a 
half-ashamed, half-regretful glance, ‘this house 
grows too big and empty for me, icht wahr ? 
What does an old man like me want with so much 
room to turn in? And Anna, she grumbles at 
the work; she is growing old, poor soul.”’ 

Karl, pulled up short in the middle of his out- 
pouring, stared a little, and his eyes taking the 





same direction as the professor’s, fell on the harp 
shining out of its dusky environment. 

‘“‘ The Baroninn——”’ he began, but the professor 
stopped him with a wag of his finger. 

“Paris is a long way off,’’ he said, “and 
Bettina is not over strong that she should travel 
so far. Anda snug little house, with a corner for 
the old piano, and room for thy violin—Wa / mein 
lieber ! What does it matter so long as one can 
carry the music with one? Frau Mustka will 
not desert us ! ’”’ 

“‘ Doch,’’ assented Rhenish Karl, who was 
somewhat stolid except when the sleeping depths 
were stirred, ‘‘one can play anywhere.’’ He 
was still staring at the harp, and hearing again 
the last refrain that had been wakened in its now 
slackened strings. It appeared to Karl that the 
harp had a very shallow soul—like—its mistress ? 
The comparison seemed to him rather bold. 

“« Nun, that is settled,’’ said the professor, 
jumping up and shutting the piano very tenderly, 
‘‘we must not spoil the great music with our little 
tinkling.’’ He smiled in his mild, kind way, and, 
ringing the bell, ordered a bottle of ‘‘ Doctor- 
berger” from the reluctant Anna. They had 
had their supper of sausage and beer and Sazer- 
kraut, eaten with other hungry enthusiasts ; but 
does not the old saw recommend Wein nach 
Bier ? Karl put down hisviolin and drew a chair 
to the little table Anna had placed near the 
candles. 

‘‘To the great virtuoso,’’ said the professor, 
pouring out the golden wine from the long-necked 
bottle, and Karl drank the toast reverently. 
When the lad had gone off to pour out his soul to 
other stricken mustkers, the professor blew out 
the lights all but one. He paused in the middle 
of the room and listened uneasily. Then he stole 
almost furtively to a cupboard and drew from it a 
great green baize cover, in which he carefully 
enveloped the harp. Anna, when she came to 
open the shutters and flap her duster about in the 
morning, never found the cover there ; but then 
the professor was an early riser. 

That was the last of the famous Doctorberger 
drunk by Herr Adler in the Lindenstrasse, the 
last, perhaps, by him anywhere, for he suddenly 
developed a fancy for a certain very thin and 
light beer to which only the poorer students 
resort. 

His tastes had always been simple, and every- 
body knew that the gold and crimson chairs were 
Bettina’s choice; but some surprise was. still 
expressed by neighbours and friends at the 
extremely small compass to which he had reduced 
his needs. There might be room in the new 
house for music, but there certainly was not room 
for much else. Rumour was very busy with his 
affairs at the first; it was said that he was 
growing parsimonious—miserly, in his age. He 
had even sent away the excellent Anna, in spite 
of her protests and her assurance that no one else 
would put up with his noise. 

The poor man meekly pointed out that there 
was not space for Anna’s pots and pans, brooms 
and dusters, in the new house ; he had even had to 
part with the old piano and put a smaller in 
its place. 

‘Then why couldn’t he take a larger house if 
he found the Lindenstrasse too dusty?’’ the 
critics cried. ‘‘ It was well-known that he had a 
big store of thalers laid snugly by. immed / if 
he had to work as others had!’ 

The outer world, that always knows our duty so 
well, scolded, and the poor man only hung his 
head. He was not quick at small inventions, and 
he bent before the general indignation. 

When he wrote to Bettina on Sundays after 
coffee, which he had learned to make quite 
cleverly for himself, he had a great deal to say in 
praise of the new home. It was so snug; it was 
so quiet; one could play all day without being 





deafened by the noise of carriages taking fine 


ladies out for their afternoon drive. Bettina 
might think it a little dull, perhaps, after Paris, 
but then Paris wasso gay. He was glad his little 
Bettina was gay and happy, and she must not 
think-he was lonely, or trouble to come to him. 

Bettina seldom found time to answer these 
tender, punctual letters, but after the first of them 
which told of the professor’s flitting she had a 
hot scribbling fit. . 

Naughty, selfish papa might have remembered 
that Bettina would have found any other street 
unendurable after the Lindenstrasse, and even 
that was bad enough when one had lived in Paris. 
And what was she to do when she came home 
again to show off her baby ? She wasn’t going to 
poke into a narrow little street as if she were a 
mere durger’s wife. Stupid Papachen might have 
thought of that. And wasn’t he going to send a 
present to his grandchild, or had he grown 
niggardly and quite forgotten his poor Bet- 
tina ? 

The professor was terribly agitated by this letter. 
His child gaily talking of coming—here? He 
glanced round the bare, cheerless room, stripped 
of every one of her little prettinesses except her 
harp, which he had carried here himself in the 
darkness of the night. What would she say? 
What would she think? How could he explain to 
her—to the Baron? Even the faithful Dietz, look- 
ing in on his way home from a concert, brought 
no comfort with his musical gossip. He could 
not interest himself in the grand performance of 
‘‘ Lohengrin,” which was to inaugurate a new 
theatre, and at which Karl was to perform in the 
orchestra. To Karl this was a red letter day 
shining in the near future, and he had come hot 
with his tidings to find his friend distracted, 
unheeding, uncaring. 

He sat in his old dressing-gown, which he partly 
wore for warmth—a shrunken figure, with his grey 
head between his hands. Karl, who was a good, 
stupid, loving soul, drew his bow across the 
strings—a young David who would fain give 
comfort to a poor, weary, weak old Saul; but for 
once Frau Musika had no spell. 

“‘ Not to-night, #ezm lieber Karl,’’ the professor 
lifted a kind, worn face. ‘‘I was thinking of 
trouble—of the past,’’—he broke off, and Karl, 
as he went out, cast a look that was as nearly 
malignant as he could make it at the gay, gold 
harp. ‘‘Of the past—of trouble?’’ Ah, he 
knew more than the Herr Professor thought. 

There came a day not long after when the 
professor could not hide his sorrows under that 
thin veil of reserve. He strode one night into the 
little dark room up many pairs of stairs, where 
Karl sat conscientiously scraping and fiddling 
while his wife rocked the baby. For Karl was 
now a married man, with a gentle, little, blue- 
eyed wife, who worshipped her husband and was 
quite unlike the lady of whom the harp sang. 

The professor was a queer figure, with his 
flying skirts, and the nightcap he had forgotten 
on his bald head swinging its tassel with every 
movement; but his face was too full of pain for 
either of the good Dietzes to think of smiling. 

‘(My daughter—the Baroness,’”’ he gasped, 
holding out a letter, ‘‘she is coming here—with 
her husband the Baron, and the baby. To- 
morrow night she will be here. What am I to 
do?’ he cried, looking at Karl, the whole fabric 
of his poor, pardonable little deceits falling in 
ruins about him. 

Karl, arrested with his bow in mid-air and his 
mouth open, had an inspiration of which’ he 
(modestly) and his wife (jubilantly) were proud to 
the end of their days. 

‘‘Come here and pay us a visit,’’ he said, 
hitting on the only solution of the difficulty as 
stupid people sometimes do. ‘‘ Your house, you 
understand, is being repaired’’—he felt his 
imagination growing quite brilliant—‘‘ You cannot 
bear the smell of paint—the noise distracts you— 
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The Baroness knows that we are fyour humble 
friends—what more natural than that you should 
honour us while you are temporarily inconveni- 
enced?” he ended with a flourish of his bow. 

It was all that could be done, and the professor 
grasped at the fiction, I grieve to say, as a 
drowning man might grasp at a straw. “It 
would break Bettina’s heart if she knew,’ he 
murmured, sinking into the chair and rocking the 
baby, while little Frau Dietz went off to see to 
supper; but Karl was silent, having doubts, 
indeed, whether Bettina had a heart to break. 

It was a tranquil, almost a happy meal they 
sat down to presently. Karl went off after it to 
lock the professor’s door and carry away his little 
stock of clothing, now grown very scant. Little 
Frau Dietz sat up secretly after the professor had 
fallen asleep in the good couple’s own big bed, 
and mended the poor wardrobe. Next night, 
when it was time for the half-frightened, half- 
delighted old gentleman to go to the station, he 
looked quite smart in a spotless shirt and Karl’s 
best waistcoat, which was not much too short, and 
his own coat, sponged and brushed into an ancient 
juvenility: it looked almost new (in the lamp- 
light). The good little woman went downstairs 
with him and shaded her eyes to look after him as 
he walked away a little feebly. She was almost 
overawed when she thought of the gay, rich young 
Baroness, and went upstairs again thinking she 
should wear her black marriaye silk when this 
great lady called on her. 

It was a strange meeting. Bettina—the same, 
and yet a harder, a colder, a more worldly Bettina 
than the coquettish young girl of two years ago— 
met her father with hardly a kind word thrust in 
among many querulous complaints. The weather 
was bad—atrocious, the train was late, the baby 
was cross, and her husband quite inhumanly 
inattentive and indifferent. The Baron—hardly 
so slim-waisted as formerly, and with those secret 
habits written plainly enough now on his face— 
gave his father-in-law two fingers and went off in 
a cab by himself, leaving the professor to run 
about after the straying luggage. 

‘Of course we weren’t going to a little back 
street, if you had stayed in the Lindenstrasse,”’ 
Bettina said, sinking back in the carriage when 
all the lost boxes had at last been discovered. 
“If you had thought of us at all, and stayed there, 
it would have been another thing ’’—she cut short 
her father’s stammering explanations. ‘‘ We are 
going to the Royal Hotel. Think of the von 
Gernsbachs and the von Arnims finding us in the 
Kélnerstrasse! I won’t ask you to come in to- 
night, Papachen,’’ she said, with a yawn, as they 
reached the hotel ; ‘‘ the Baron is in an execrable 
temper, but to-morrow, yes, to-morrow—not too 
early. Oh, the baby? She is sleeping at last, 
I believe. No, you mustn’t kiss her; she will be 
sure to cry, and I really can’t endure her crying, 
it fatigues me so!’’ 

So the professor handed out his daughter and 
her bags and wraps, and her maid, and the maid 
who carried a soft white bundle in her arms, and 
went away as he was told, who shall say with 
what an ache in his heart, to the kind care of the 
stupid Karl and his Elsa. 

Bettina was in rather a better humour next 
afternoon when he presented himself timidly at a 
late hour, but she scolded him almost harshly for 
his shabbiness. The coat did not look quite so 
Well in daylight, in spite of the flower Frau Dietz 
had pinned in his buttonhole. 

“If you are saving up for me,” she said, with a 
laugh that had a keen edge for the listener, ‘it 
would be much better to give me my share now. 
My husband sees his own wants much more 
clearly than mine.”’ 

‘But you are happy ?’’ stammered her father. 

Yoe are happy and prospérous, my Bettina ?”’ 

Oh,”’ she said, with a kind of weary indiffer- 
ence, “‘as happy as others; we are not 


‘ domestic’ in our set, thank heaven, like your 
old friend Dietz and his bread-and-butter wife! ’’ 
She broke into a laugh. ‘‘ You are staying there, 
poor papa. How dreadful it must be! ”’ 

‘They are very good, most generous, most——”’ 
the professor choked ; he could bear any reproach 
for himself, but his courage rose to defend his 
friends. 

‘‘Oh,’’ you always had common tastes, stupid 
Papachen/’’ she said, lightly, and the next 
minute she asked him to goand see if the carriage 
she had ordered had come, as she wished to make 
some visits. ‘‘ You may get in and I’ll drive you 
to the corner,’’ she said, laughingly, ‘‘ but not to’ 
the Dietz’s, you know. Bread and butter is not in 
my line !’’ 

So the professor got in and sat on the narrow 
seat, feeling half proud, half miserable, and very 
shabby and worn and old beside his languid, 
beautiful Bettina. It was his first and last drive 
with her; after that she was deeply engaged with 
the von A’s and the von B’s and the von C’s and 
other noble personages, and had only snatches 
and morsels of time for him. The Baron, busy 
with affairs of his own, he never saw at all. 
While the mother was away he often stole into the 
big hotel and looked at his little grand-daughter 
sleeping in her baby innocence. Once, bolder 
than usual, he persuaded the nurse, whom he met 
near the Kulnerstrasse, to let him take the little 
one home withhim. He wrapped her carefully in 
his own old great coat and carried her off 
stealthily up the long flight of stairs, into the dark 
little room, and laid her in the wooden cradle 
beside lusty Karl Dietz the younger, and he and 
the fond little mother of the second Karl laughed 
and cried together at the pretty picture. 

He felt very guilty next day, but Bettina scarcely 
ever noticed her child and asked no questions. The 
baby girl was all belonging to the gay Baroness 
that Elsa Dietz was destined to see, and the 
black silk hung on its peg unworn. The Baroness 
soon tired of her native town, and went back 
to Paris, whither the Baron had preceded her on 
busines s of his own, that was, he said, of a hurried 
nature. 

‘‘And she never even asked to see where you 
lived! ’’ said Elsa, with a light of reproach in her 
mild blue eyes, when the old professor came home 
weary, sad and yet half-ashamedly relieved, from 
seeing the party off. 

- “She had so much to do,”’ he said humbly. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Herz mein Herz, sei nicht beklommen, 
Und ertrage dein Geschick, 
Neuer Friihling giebt zuriick, 
Was der Winter dir genommen.” 


Moderato con dolcezza. 

















eames ‘ lhe new life come in the old one’s stead.” 


Allegro con moto. 














THE rest is soon told. The final act spun itself 
out, it is true, over a number of years, but when 
you sit among the ruins of your life, hopeless of 
any good, there is not much variety in the play 
for you. The professor was openly known now to 
be a great failure, and by some he was hissed and 





pointed at as a great sham; his store of thalers ' 





had all gone into the pocket of his son-in-law, 
and the money-lenders made short work of what 
was left. Bit by bit the scant remaining comforts 
vanished, the smaller piano disappeared. Nothing 
of the past was left but the harp, which by some 
kindly juggling his friends persuaded him would 
not fetch much, having indeed fetched all that it 
would already; but that was their secret. Frau 
Mustka, too, would have forgotten the poor man 
as so many fair weather acquaintances did, but 
for Karl the elder and Karl the younger, who had 
a fine talent and taste, and who often brought 
back the light to dim old eyes by his flourishes. 

People used to wonder how the poor, shrivelled 
body kept the life in it at all. Frau Elsa, perhaps, 
knew the secret; it was she who made the coffec 
now; she who Sunday after Sunday got ready the 
pen and the sheet of white paper on which those 
trembling, punctual messages were written to 
Paris. News from Paris was always more dis- 
astrous as the years slipped away; complaint, 
invective, demands that could not be met; bitter 
alienation of all love at last. When, finally, the 
tidings travelled to Germany of Bettina’s death, 
it was in its way a dim relief. The old man took 
it very quietly, almost with a new spark of hope ; 
the life that was wholly irretrievable here might 
find some merciful new chances awaiting it else- 
where. If the harp, asin that old Scotch ballad of 
‘¢ Binorie,’? would have made its wail aloud over 
its dead mistress, what a tale of fine gifts 
wasted, opportunities flung away, of a life of good- 
ness wilfully left behind, it might have told of this 
once gay young Eva, who sang so lightly of .her 
‘*Verlornes Paradies.”’ 

So the years passed, not without peace ; when 
the professor could creep out there was often a 
humble place for him inthe Zozhalle, where some 
great music was enriching the world ; and when 
he was too weak to go, there was always young 
Karl’s dainty gift waiting him at home. One 
day, when Bettina had been long enough in her 
grave for everyone to have gentler thoughts of 
her, the usual group was gathered about the pro- 
fessor in his high garret. Frau Elsa, with much 
household business on her hands, suspended her 
flapping duster now and then to look with loving 
pride at her son the young Karl, who, with head 
thrown back and shining eyes, was fiddling away 
in a fine rapture of inspiration. Old Karl, fat 
and puffy now, listened with nodding head; the 
lad had a great deal more science than he ever 
had, and a delicate charm to boot ; the old pro- 
fessor, seated near the stove, beat time on his 
breast, lifted by the music into a world where 
there is no care or sorrow. 

Suddenly and very quietly the door opened, and 
this preoccupied group was startled by the 
apparition of a young girl on the threshold. She 
stood there pale, dressed in black, with a grave, 
sorrowful, yet sweet face: smiling a little, too. 
The world reeled before the professor’s dim eyes ; 
the blood beat thick about his feeble heart. 

‘‘Bettina!’’ he cried, and there was fear and 
love and yearning in the quavering voice. 

She looked at them all questioningly, and then 
she sprang forward. 

‘‘Grandpapa!” she said, ‘they told me I 
should find you here. I am Bettina, too. I have 
come home to you at last.’’ She knelt down on 
the bare floor and put her hand on his knee, and 
his old trembling one sought hers and closed about 
it. 

‘Such a work as I had to get my man out of 
the room,” Frau Elsa said long after, laughing 
over her difficulties, ‘‘and as for young Karl, he 
was blind to all my hints and frowns, staring at 
our little Fraulein as if he were moonstruck ! ”” 

Bettina the second was at home with them all 
now; she had come to this poor little nest to stay. 
She had clung to her father through horrors about 
which her lips were sealed ; had been faithful to 
him till he went down into depths where she could 
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not follow him except in her prayers. No wonder 
that her eyes were sad, poor child. 

‘I have a little money that my grandmother 
left me,’”’ she explained to Frau Dietz, ‘‘ and I 
can teach music ; I shall not be a burden to grand- 
papa.”’ 

‘‘A burden! No, a blessing,’’ murmured the 
good woman, with a lump in her throat, seeing 
how the old man’s eyes followed his grandchild. 

So it was. To Bettina the first life was a lost 
battle, but Bettina the second had conquered her 
world, and in adversity had grown strong and 
sweet. 

“Can you play?’’ the old professor asked her 
suddenly, one night when they were all once more 
together, she seated at his feet. ‘‘Ah!”’ he said, 
wandering into the past, as he sometimes did, 
‘your harp™is strung and waiting for you, my 
Bettina. 1 have kept it always in tune—till you 
should some home.”’ He rose feebly, but young 
Karl sprang forward and fetched it from its corner, 
where it had so long been hidden in silence. 

‘TI can play but a very little,’ said the girl; 
‘« just enough to sing to.” 

‘“‘ Nun /”’ said the good Frau, nodding to her 
man, ‘‘ we shall have fine duets again. Do you 
remember, Herr Professor, how our Karl and the 
little Fraulein slept one blessed afternoon long 
ago in the same cradle, and played together like 
angels? It is another kind of playing now- 
adays!’’ 

Young Karl, staring at Bettina, blushed up to the 
roots of his flaxen hair, but his eyes were bright. 

“May we still play together, Fraulein?’’ he 
asked, with eager shyness, and Bettina did not 
say ‘‘No.”’ 

So harp and violin and sweet, girlish singing 
made a new and better music instead of the old, 
and life that had been so long barren seemed to 
promise new blossom. 

‘‘ Gott set Dank / the harp has got a new song 
at last,’’ said Karl the elder, when the music 
ceased. But the old professor’s head was on his 
breast, and two trembling hands hid his tears. 


Hidfory of fRe 
pianoforte. 


— 10 
PROGRESS OF THE PIANOFORTE FROM 
ITS INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND. 


LTHOUGH the pianoforte had been rising 
rapidly in public. favour on the Continent, 
almost the only pianofortes in England 
were those made by a celebrated harpsi- 

chord manufacturer, Plenius, the inventor of the 

lyrichord. Having copied the crude instrument 
made by Father Wood in 1711, he attempted the 
manufacture of pianos, but with little success, as 
the harpsichords were generally preferred. There 
seemed, indeed, to be a universal desire to return 

to the harpsichord, to which the piano was for a 

long time inferior in many respects. Even King 

Frederick of Prussia seemed to have partly con- 

sidered the harpsichord superior, for, in 1765, he 

ordered one of the best harpsichords that the great 

London maker, Burckhardt Tschudi, could pro- 

duce. This is not altogether to be wondered at, 

as the harpsichord had for a long time been 
manufactured very extensively, so that numerous 
improvements had been introduced in it, bringing 
it to the greatest perfection of which it was 
capable ; whilst the pianoforte, being a compara- 
tively new invention, and not manufactured in 
such large numbers, was in its infancy. The 
event which seems partly to have turned the tide 
of public opinion in England was the arrival of 
twelve working pianoforte-makers in 1760, who 
came over in search of employment. They were 
familiarly known as the ‘‘twelve apostles,’’ as 














they succeeded in converting the English 
partiality for the harpsichord into love for the 
pianoforte. All the pianofortes made in England 
were in the shape of grands, until. Zumpé, a 
German, commenced making small square instru- 
ments in 1760. This application of the virginal 
form to the pianoforte is claimed by Fétis for 
Frederici, of Gera, an organ-builer, who made 
square pianos in 1758, two years before Zumpé. 
The tone of Zumpé’s pianos was sweet, and the 
touch was good; and as these excellent qualities 
were combined with low prices, convenience of 
shape, and power of expression in playing, his 
instruments suddenly grew into such favour that 
Zumpé was unable to supply the demand for them 
in England and France. An authority at the 
time says that in nearly every house throughout 
the kingdom the older stringed instruments were 
replaced by these pianos. Zumpé was one of the 
successful pianoforte-makers, and he realised a 
large fortune before retiring from business. 
Many anecdotes are told of his cheerful glass and 
well-filled pipe, without which, in those days, a 
German did not acknowledge that he lived. 

In 1763 John Christian Bach, an excellent 
organist, pianist, and composer, one of the sons 
of the great Sebastian Bach, gave a series of con- 
certs in conjunction with Abel, at which he 
introduced the pianoforte, playing the composi- 
tions of the best German masters upon it. This 
use of the instrument for public performance 
brought it into such favour that England was 
soon invaded bya fresh band of German manu- 
facturers, and the harpsichord-makers also com- 
menced manufacturing pianofortes. Musicians 
perceived the superiority of the pianoforte over the 
harpsichord, writing many of their best pieces 
expressly for it, and Haydn alone composed sixty 
pianoforte sonatas. The instrument upon which 
Gluck composed his celebrated ‘‘Armida ’’ and 
other works was made by Johannes Pohlmann in 
1772, and was exhibited in the International 
Exhibition of 1862. Accepting it as a fair speci- 
men of the pianos of that period, some slight de- 
scription may be of interest. It is a square piano ; 
the length is four feet and a half, and the width 
two feet, with a small square sounding-board at 
the end. The strings are little more than threads ; 
so thin, indeed, that a moderately hard blow would 
break them; but as the action is very imperfect, 
and the hammers are merely a few thicknesses of 
leather glued over the heads of the horizontal 
levers working on hinges, these strings were 
sufficiently thick to bear the weak blows that 
were struck upon them. It is difficult to conceive 
how such players as Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Mozart could have used an instrument which 
seems so utterly useless and insignificant when 
compared with the fine pianos of the present time ; 
but the necessity of the composer to have some 
imitation of orchestral effects immediately at 
his command was doubtless the reason for its 
success. 

Another celebrated manufacturer, Sebastian 
Erard (or Erhadt, rather), is well worthy of notice. 
He was the eldest of the four children of an 
upholsterer in Strasbourg, and was born April 5, 
1752. When eight years of age he commenced 
the study of architecture, perspective, linear 
design, and practical geometry, at the schools of 
his native city; and to this Erard ascribes his 
success. His early acquaintance with drawing 
and the principles of mechanics was undoubtedly 
of great service to him. 

When only sixteen years of age, Sebastian 
Erard found himself the head of his family, for his 
father, having married when advanced in years, 
died whilst his children were all quite young. 
The lad then courageously set off for Paris, as he 
fancied that there he would have a greater chance 
of success than in Strasbourg. By his talent 
and ‘perseverance he became the chief workman 
of a harpsichord-maker, but was at last dis- 





charged, as he was ‘‘ too inquisitive, and wanted 
to know too much.’’ Another maker, being un- 
able to execute an order he had received, sought 
out young Erard and gave it to him, reserving the 
right of affixing his own name as maker. When 
the order was completed, the supposed maker, 
not being able to explain the mechanism, was 
compelled to refer to Erard for explanation. This 
fact, and Erard’s other harpsichord improve- 
ments, being extensively circulated in Paris in the 
musical world, so greatly increased his reputation 
that the Duchess of Villeroi heard of him, and 
engaged him to execute some inventions the plans 
of which she had herself designed. When twenty 
years of age, Sebastian Erard manufactured his 
first piano, in imitation of the English instru- 
ment, and this so greatly increased his reputation 
that he received numerous orders for similar 
instruments, sent for his brother, Jean Batiste, 
and with him founded the house of Erard. 

The Revolution drove him to England, where, 
in 1794, he patented some harp improvements. 
He returned to Paris two years afterwards, when 
affairs were quieter. In 1808 he patented his 
celebrated invention of the double action in the 
harp. He died August 3, 1831. Another well- 
known maker, Ignace Pleyel, was born in the 
year 1757, at Rupperstahl, near Vienna. He was 
the ‘wenty-fourth child of Martin Pleyel, a 
village schoolmaster, and of a lady of noble birth, 
who was disinherited by her parents on account 
of her imprudent marrage. His mother died at 
his birth, and his father, marrying again, had a 
second family of fourteen, and died at the age of 
ninety-eight. A Hungarian nobleman, Count 
Erloedy, perceiving the talent of Ignace Pleyel, 
acted as his patron, paid all expenses of his 
tuition under Hadyn, and allowed him to visit 
Italy, where he was introduced to the king. As 
chapel-master of Strasbourg Cathedral, and com- 
poser of many excellent works, Pleyel is honour- 
ably remembered. He was, however, so per- 
secuted by his political enemies that he was 
compelled to leave Strasbourg and settle in Paris 
in 1805, where he soon became celebrated as a 
pianoforte-maker. In 1834, his son Camille and 
Kalbrenner, his partner, manufactured a thousand 
instruments in the course of the year, and 
employed two hundred and fifty workmen. This 
was considered an enormous number, although it 
would certainly not be thought so now. 

These’ four, Broadwood, Stodart, Erard, and 
Pleyel, were at this time the principal pianoforte- 
makers. 

(Zo be continued.) 








Owo in One. 


Wek: thou and I the white pinions 
On some eager, heaven-born dove, 

Swift would we mount to the old dominions— 
To our rest of old, my love ! 


Were thou and I trembling strands 
In music’s involved cord, 

Ever a-dying new-born from the hands 
Of music’s creating Lord ; 


Or two sky-tints, thou and I— 
Thou the gold and I the red— 

We would brood and sing and glow and die, 
Loving on till we were dead. 


Nearer than wings of one dove, 
Than tones or colours in chord, 
Safe and for ever are we, my love— 
Two thoughts of one loving Lord. 
GrorGE MacDonaup. 
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LIHOUGH the Handel Bi-centenary has not 
been celebrated in this country with 
wreaths, speech-making, and processions, 
as at Halle, the great composer’s birth- 
place, it has not been quite forgotten by English 
musical societies. The Handel Festival in June 
will be the grandest and most iitting com- 
memoration of all. £2 attendant, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society has paid its tribute to the 
master whose works have for so many years 
formed the staple of that society’s performances 
by a fine rendering of ‘‘ Belshazzar,’’ on February 
27th. This oratorio contains some very stirring 
music—with that mixture of the warlike and 
devotional which exactly suited Handel’s genius. 
We have the Taking of Babylon, with choruses of 
the combatant Babylonians and Persians, only, 
in place of a medley of angry cries and piteous 
supplications such as a modern composer would 
consider it necessary to introduce, we have cheer- 
fully bustling .tunes, like that of ‘‘Ye  tutelar 
gods,”’ the melody of which was so catching that 
it was encored. Then the mysterious scene of 
the Writing on the Wall is given with a simple 
effectiveness, certainly very impressive in its 
way, but by no means conducive to the awe that 
the narration of a supernatural intervention 
should produce in the mind. There is here a 
‘‘ Sinfonia,’’ supposed to represent the gathering 
of the wise men summoned by the king, that 
Handel has marked in the score ‘Allegro 
Postillions,’’ and most vividly, almost amusingly, 
depicts the hurried shuffling of the old men as 
they race along to the king’s apartments. Miss 
Chester, a débufandze in the part of Daniel, made 
a most favourable first appearance, her declama- 
tion being marked by great intelligence, and 
Mme. Patey and Messrs. Lloyd and Bridson sang 
with their wonted skill. The choruses were sung 
with great vigour and effect, though one or two 
serious slips occurred during the course of the 
evening. 














THE Philharmonic Society has commenced its 
present campaign in the best possible style. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, a careful if not brilliant con- 
ductor, now wields the Jdéfon, and attractive 
novelties of real worth have been announced for 
production at every concert. At the first one, on 
February 28th, Herr Joachim played Beethoven’s 
violin concerto so often chosen by him before. 
In the first movement the great violinist was 
certainly not heard at his best, ‘out of tune”’ 
being the general verdict. But in the lovely 
Larghetto and final Rondo he recovered himself 
and played gloriously. Brahms’ No. 3 Symphony 
was played for the first time at these concerts, but 
was not received with the amount of enthusiasm 
that doubtless two or three more hearings would 
have kindled. Fashionable audiences are not 
very quick to appreciate new classical music of 
elaborate construction. Mlle. Elly Warnots was 
the vocalist. 





AT the second concert, on March 12, the suc- 
cessful overture in the Philharmonic competition 
open to all the world, composed by Mr. Gustav 
Ernest, a young German musician resident in 
London, was produced. It is very much what 
Prize compositions usually are—meritorious, but 
without a touch of genius. The themes are not 
particularly novel or interesting, but they are 
handled with considerable skill, and the instru- 
mentation by no means betrays the prentice 
hand. Let Mr. Ernest think for himself, without 
trusting for ideas to Schumann, Beethoven, or 


Wagner, and he will some day do better work 
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than this ‘‘ Dramatic Overture,’’ victorious though 
it was over eighty-nine competitors. It might 
have been interesting if the wovst had also been 
played! Beethoven’s No. 4 Symphony was 
rendered in magnificent style by the band, and 
the other orchestral pieces were a rather tame 
performance of Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise ”’ 
No. 4, and Handel’s Occasional Overture, the 
latter possibly a timid attempt at ‘‘ Commemora- 
tion.’”? Mr. Oscar Beringer played Schumann’s 
pianoforte concerto in brilliant though rather 
mechanical style. Mme. Minnie Hauk sang airs 
by Gounod and Goetz, but they hardly seemed well 
suited to her voice or style. 


IF a proof of the rapid advance of the season 
were needed, it would be supplied in the fact that 
the winter series of Saturday and Monday 
Popular Concerts is now at an end. During the 
past month Herr Joachim has been reigning 
supreme, and, though it is easy to cavil at 
occasional faults to be found in his playing, he 
still remains in the execution of works of the 
sterling classical stamp /factle princeps. The 
greatest excitement, however, at the recent con- 
certs has been caused, not by his appearance, 
but by that of Signor Bottesini, the phenomenal 
contra-basso player, on March 2. He played two 
movements of his own F sharp minor concerto, 
a really beautiful work, though, of course, largely 
made up of brilliant passages for the display of 
his own virtuosity. How exquisitely he makes 
the notes sing in the higher register, and with 
what consummate skill he produces the grada- 
tions of sound in the long arpeggios upward from 
the lowest bass, only those who have heard him 
can conceive. He also took part in Schubert’s 
Quintet in A with MM. Joachim, Straus, Ries, 
and Miss Zimmermann, playing with the self- 
restraint of the true artist. At the same concert 
Herr Joachim and Miss Zimmermann played a 
graceful and quaint, but not very original, sonata 
for pianoforte and violin by Niels Gade, the 
Danish composer. Herr von Zur Muhlen was the 
vocalist, but his efforts were by no means agree- 
able to listen to. The other concerts have been 
made up of familiar materials, and they do not 
call for special notice. 





The Crystal Palace concert of February 28th was 
an attempt ata Bach commemoration, the present 
year being the bi-centenary of that composer’s 
birth as well as of Handel’s. The programme 
included a selection from the sacred cantata, 
‘‘ Ein feste Burg,’’ in which Luther’s grand old 
tune is worked in so effectively. The chorus did 
their work well, as did Mr. Harper Kearton, to 
whom the two tenor airs were entrusted. Herr 
Joachim played Bach’s ‘‘Chaconne”’ in masterly 
style, and joined in the concerto for two violins 
with Herr Heckmann. His playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto was also, as usual, a great 
treat. A word must be given to Mr. Alfred 
J. Eyre’s artistic rendering on the organ: of Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 


THE concert on the following Saturday was 
commenced with an overture by Mr. Thomas 
Wingham, towhicha motto from ‘‘ Locksley Hall ’”’ 
is attached; but the work, though containing 
some ingeniously written and clever passages, is 
not a remarkably interesting or suggestive one. 
The programmist animadverts on the similarity of 
its fate to that of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”’ overture, the score of both having 
been lost, and both re-written by the respective 
composers ; but there the similarity ends. Mme. 
Agnes Miller gave a careful and very refined 
rendering of Beethoven’s C minor concerto, and 
was even more successful in solos by Scarlatti, 





Chopin, and Schumann, given with much grace 
and delicacy of touch. 


THE vocalists were Mme. Sophie Lowe and Miss 
Lena Little, who sang two pretty duets by Rubin- 
stein, and Miss Amy Sherwin, an Australian young 
lady, who attempted with but indifferent success 
the great air of the Queen of Night from Mozart’s 
‘‘ Zauberfléte.”” A superb rendering of Schu- 
mann’s No. 4 Symphony was given at this 
concert. . 


WE owe something to Mr. Hermann Franke 
for introducing the Heckmann Quartet party to 
London. The extraordinary favour with which 
they were received on their visit to Vienna was 
mentioned in our last number, and though (owing 
to several causes, and mainly perhaps to the 
presence of our own superb quartet party at 
the Popular Concerts) their reception was hardly 
attended with a special furore in London, they 
quickly secured the esteem and admiration of all 
musicians who listened to them; and a sure sign 
of their success may be noticed in the fact that 
at the last of the three concerts given by them 
at Prince’s Hall hardly a vacant seat was to be 
seen. Having played together for years, their 
ensemble is perfect, and there is a delicacy of 
colouring, so to speak, a contrast of light and 
shade, wonderfully making clear the ideas of the 
great masters whose works are chosen by them 
for interpretation. The first performance included 
Schumann’s quartet in A, op. 41, Beethoven’s in 
F minor, op. 95, No. 11, and Schubert’s in D 
minor. At the other concerts Mme. Heckmann 
took part in the pianoforte quartets. We shall 
hope to hear these gifted artists again. 


WISELY and mercifully Sir Arthur Sullivan 
has not thought it necessary in ‘“‘ The Mikado”’ 
to give any close imitation of the curiously ugly 
noises which in Japan pass for music. Once 
more has Mr. Gilbert fitted him with one of those 
wonderful topsy-turvey stories of which we have 
had such a brilliant list already, and once more 
has Sir Arthur Sullivan proved how much of true 
and delightful humour can be actually expressed 
in music. Indeed, sometimes so humorous are 
the words and so humorous is the added expres- 
sion of the music, that the listener is at a loss to 
decide which of the two—librettist or composer— 
bears away the palm. There isa very pretty little 
female chorus and trio in the first act, ‘‘ Comes a 
train of little maidens,’’ and there are march 
tunes, dance tunes, tunes ¢@ /a madrigal, to please 
everybody. The artistes, Miss Braham, Miss 
Brandram, Miss Jessie Bond, Mr. Grossmith, Mr. 
Barrington, Mr. Bovill, Mr. Temple, and others 
act and sing as if born for the parts, and it is need- 
less to say how well the piece is put on the stage 
by Mr. D’Oyly Carte. 


OF other concerts, the list, even thus early in 
the season, is a long one, and can only be referred 
to in a fewwords. Mme.Viard Louis gave the last 
of her interesting Beethoven meetings on the 18th. 
Mr. Max Pauer, the young pianist, who made 
a favourable début at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, further proved his sterling powers by a 
recital on February 25th. Mr. Theodor Kranich, 
another young but very promising pianist, gave 
a concert, assisted by Miss Margaret Hoare, and 
Messrs. Shakespeare and Friedmann, on March 
17th. A second American concert, introducing, 
however, a very indifferent set of artists, was 
given'on March gth; and the “Lady of the 
Locket,’’ a comic opera, with light but pretty 
music, written by Mr. Fullerton, a new American 
composer, has been successfully produced, and is 
now running at the Empire Theatre. 
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Oir Julius Benedict 
Eexperiences, 


T the close of the performance of the opera, “ The 

Lily of Killarney,” at the Manchester Theatre 

Royel the other night, Sir Julius Benedict was 
entertained to supper by the Brasenose Club; 

Mr. Freemantle presiding. In responding to 

the toast of his health, the veteran composer said it was 
a late hour to rise and make a speech, but what was 
perhars a late hour to some of the gentlemen present 
was not so to him, because he found the early hours in 
the morning were the best for thinking, and he generally 
retired to rest ata late hour. Sleep he hated, and he did 
not take more than five hours of it at a time on an 
average. Knowing that he must soon te called upon to 
make the long journey, he wished to make the most of 
his time. Notwithstanding the little sleep he took he 
never had occasion to consult a doctor. He was pre- 
paring his biography, and he hoped soon to be able to 
give to the world many recollections of the incidents in 
his long career. He thought he might say that 
he had been privileged to see more than most of his 
colleagues. Not only had he witnessed many 
great events in music, but he had been present at 
some important folitical events in Paris, Naples, and 
Berlin, and even in London. In 1820, when he was a boy 
of fifteen, he had the privilege of going to Weimar, where 
he became a pupil of Hummel, one of the first execu- 
tants of his time and most distinguished for his powers 
of improvisation. In that town, which was called the 
German Athens, he had the privilege, not to be intro- 
duced to—because he was then an innocent boy—but to 
see the great Goethe walking in the park with the Grand 
Duke. He also saw Goethe at rehearsals at the theatre 
where, as a pupil, he had the privilege of going and 
assisting. The recollections of that time he would never 
forget. They were to him as if they were but of yester- 
day. He used to sit in a private box. They must not 
imagine because of this circumstance that he was in the 
habit of indulging in any extraordinary luxury. Prices 
were not thenso extravagant as they were now, for his 
seat in the private box did not cost him more than two 
shillings per night. To this day he had a vivid recollec- 
tion of parting words which he used to hear at the door 
of the theatre—“ Good night, Goethe,” “ Good night, 
Schiller,” and so forth. Of course it was not the real 
Schiller, because Schillerwasdead before he (Sir Julius) was 
born, but it was his nephew, who was an officer in one 
of the German regiments. That period was written in 
letters of gold in his memory, not only because of those 
illustrious individuals he was privileged to see, but 
because about that time he heard Weber sing over 
privately the whole of the opera of “ Der Freischutz,” 
before that work had been given to the public, Although, 
as they knew, Weber was not gifted with a good voice, 
he sang the opera with an effect which could hardly be 
believed possible. His declamation, his fire, and his 
enthusiasm were perfectly contagious, In Berlin he 
heard the first performance of “ Der Freischutz ”’-on the 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo. He was in the 
pit on that memorable occasion with his cousin, Hein- 
rich Heine. (Applause.) To describe the impression 
that opera made and the sensation it produced amongst 
those present was almost impossible, After the per- 
formance there was a great supper, and Weber was 
crowned by the celebrated Hoffmann. Then, at Vienna, 


~ he went to the first performance of ‘‘ Euryanthe,”’ which 


had never been appreciated as it ought to be. That was in 
1823. In Vienna, off one of the great thoroughfares, there 
was a little street called the Kohl Markt, in which there 
was a little music shop which Beethoven frequented 
every day. He and some of his companions went into 
the shop simply to see Beethoven, not at all expecting to 
speak tohim. One day, however, he induced the music- 
seller to introduce him to Beethoven, who, as they knew, 
was very deaf,and therefore used to carry a book in 
which anyone who wished to speak to him entered what 
he had got to say. Most entertaining and most witty 
Beethoven was. Whenever anybody was introduced to 
him in the music-shop, the person introduced was told 
not to say much but only to give the topic, and 
Beethoven would do the talking. Great as was the 
impression which Goethe made upon him, the impression 





made by Beethoven was, if anything, still greater. 
Beethoven was not tall, tut rather undersized and 
strongly tuilt. His cheeks had a most extraordi- 
narily flushed colour. He had flowing hair, snow- 
white bushy eyebrows, most piercing eyes—eyes which, 
once seen, could never be forgotten—and a most 
charming mouth. The whole expression of his features 
afforded an indication of his genius. (Applause.) 
Along with Weber, he one day drove to Beethoven’s 
house at Baden. On going into the house a horrible 
sight suddenly met his eyes. A man who ought to have 
lived in palaces was seated in a very dingy room, very 
badly papered, with all kinds of things—dirty papers, 
dirty music, and other things—lying in the middle of 
the floor. Beethoven was sitting at a Broadwood piano- 
forte half unstrung. When they entered, Beethoven 
rose and embraced them, and was altogether most 
delightful. From Vienna Sir Julius proceeded to 
Naples, then to Paris, and thence to London, When- 
ever he had been able to do so, he had, he said, helped 
young artists, and he believed that at the present 
time he had not got what could be called an enemy. 


(Applause.) 
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— The dedication of the Primrose League song, 
“Crown, Coronet, and Crosier,” has been accepted by 
Lord Randolph Churchill. 

— Mlle. Marie Van Zandt has returned to Paris from 
St. Petersburg, where she had been received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

— There is to be an international musical congress at 
Antwerp in August next. Papers on musical education 
and teaching will te read, and discussions on the subjects 
connected with the advance of musical knowledge will 
be held. The names of several influential and repre- 
sentative musicians, both English and foreign, have been 
enrolled on the ste d’adhésion. 

— Franz Liszt objects to being called a Hungarian 
pianist. He was, he says, born in Hungary, it is true, 
but of German parents, and none of his family ever 
spoke or understood the Magyar language. 

— His excellency the German Ambassador recently 
had a small and early musical party at the German 
Embassy, Carlton-house-terrace, at which the celebrated 
quartette by Mr. Heckmann, of Cologne, was played. 

— An incident in which Dr. Hans von Biilow, the 
famous German pianist, played the principal part, has 
been lately one of the leading topics of conversation in 
St. Petersburg. Dr. von Biilow was to have made his 
first appearance at a concert given in the hall of the 
Nobles’ Club, as director of the orchestra and as solo 
pianist. The programme included a concerto by Gold- 
mark (composer of the “ Queen of Sheba’’), which Von 
Biilow refused to play, because, as he said, he would not 
perform any compositions of Semites. When this decla- 
ration came to the ear of Professor Auer, the renowned 
violinist, of the Conservatoire de Musique, who, like 


Anton Rubinstein and Davidow, the late and present 


directors of that institution, is of Jewish extraction, he at 
once caused his name to be removed from the programme, 
and declined to take any part in the concert. Hans von 
Biilow has long had the reputation of being a most 
ardent Jew-hater. 

— The Duke of Edinburgh visited Reading on the 
5th ult., and took part in a concert given by the Royal 
Orchestral Society in aid of the Royal College of Music. 
His Royal Highness first received an address of welcome, 
and in reply to it he said that the success of the College 
of Music was shown by the fact that within its walls 
there were now 193 pupils, the instruction of 52 of that 
number being gratuitous. Such a fact as that was most 
gratifying, but he was certain that if the college was to 
be placed on a thoroughly satisfactory footing great 
efforts remained to be made. The duke subsequently 
attended a dinner given by the Mayor. His Royal 
Highness then went to the concert, subsequently attend- 
ing a supper given to the performers, and returning to 
town by special train. The concert was a great success. 

— On the 12th ult. the talented young vocalist Mr. 
Sinclair Dunn gave one of his popular national vocal 
entertainments at the Victoria Hall. The programme 
was composed chiefly of Irish songs, Mr. Dunn’s light 
and admirably trained voice, and his tender and sympa- 
thetic treatment of “ Can it be true?” ‘‘ Norah the Pride 





of Kildare,” and other well-known melcdies, wirning 
hearty applause and cordial encores. Excellent and 
well appreciated variety was given to the entertainment 
by the songs rendered by Mme. Cleaver, Miss Susetta 
Fenn, Miss Minnie Laurie, and Mr. Theo Moss, and 
while the audience showed warm sympathy with the 
songs of sentiment, their appreciation was no less 
apparent in the hearty laughter which greeted Mr. 
Dunn’s humorous anecdotal interpolations. 

— Madame Schumarn will not te at le to undertake any 
professional engagement in London this year, althoug) 
she may possibly visit this country. At her advanced 
age, and in her precarious health, Madame Schumann 
cannot risk the excitement of a public appearance. 

— There is some possibility of the return to England 
this year of the famous pianist, M. Rubinstein. Three 
or four London recitals and one additional concert have 
been proposed. 

~- The German colonial fever was amusingly satirised 
recently at Mayence during the Carnival. One of the 
chief cars carried a group of African kings drinking 
“Cognac,” and dancing to a violin played by Prince 
Bismarck. 

— Atthe recent performance of “‘ Saul” two sons of the 
Prime Minister sang—Mr. Herbert Gladstone among 
the tenors, and Mr. W. H. Gladstone among the basses. 
Miss Gladstone appeared among the altos. The audi- 
ence, which included the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
was one of the most brilliant seen in a London concert- 
room for many years, 

— A special jury at Nisi Prius have mulcted Mr. Sims 
Reeves in £50 damages for not singing, according to 
promise, at a concert got up by a local musicseller at 
Stratford, Essex, in May last. The eminent tenor’s 
defence was that hoarseness disabled him from singing 
on that occasion. The verdict of the jury was based 
upon their finding that there was not sufficient evidence 
adduced to prove the defendant’s inability to perform his 
contract. 

— Colonel Mapleson is managing director of a new 
“ Musical Exchange,” which will combine the advantages 
of a club, registration, and interview rooms between 
entrepreneurs and artists, practice rooms, and so forth. 
The clubhouse is 26, Old Bond-street. It was opened 
on the 25th ult. 

— Liszt is writing his memoirs, and the first portion 
will shortly be published. The autobiography will fill 
six volumes. The book is said to be full of details of the 
lives and characters of eminent persons, including Chopin, 
Georges Sand, Daniel Stern, and others. 

— Miss Holland’s choir on the 3rd ult. gave a repeti- 
tion performance of Rheinberger’s ‘ Christoforus” at 
Apsley House, by permission of the Duke of Wellington, 
in aid of the funds of the Old Mendicity Society. The 
work is an interesting example of the genius of a musi- 
cian who, though still in his twenty-fifth year,-has pro- 
duced a number of pieces of more or less importance, 
many of which are known in this country. Rheinberger 
at present resides at Munich, but it is understood that 
he is coming to London during the season to conduct 
some of his own compositions, The choir may be con- 
gratulated upon the care and refinement with which they 
sang, and by their intelligent interpretation created, as 
it were, a model for future performances of this most 
interesting work. The concert was a most successful 
one. The Waterloo Gallery was crowded. The result 
was the netting of about £100 above all expenses. The 
Queen sent a message, through General Ponsonby, that 
she had been so much pleased with the society’s work in 
investigating begging letters, that she increased her 
subscription from fifty guineas to seventy guineas a year. 

— Dr. Stephen Hasbrouck, of Yonkers, U.S.A., re- 
cently obtained a verdict of 200 dollars in a suit against 
Charles T. Lunt for professional services. Mr. Lunt 
put in a counter claim of 231 dollars, alleging that his 
wife had given the physician music lessons to this 
amount. Mrs. Fannie Goodwin Lunt, the wife, after 
stating that she was a professional singer and music 
teacher, testified that on one occasion the doctor had 
Said to her, “ Fannie, I think I should like to take music 
lessons from you ; will you give them to me?” and she 
gave them—so she said. And yet the jury allowed only 
31 dollars on the claim. 

— Herr Anton Dvorak’s new cantata for the Birming- 
ham Festival is entitled “ The Spectre’s Bride.” 

— The Pope has accepted the dedication of M. 
Gounod’s new oratorio, “ Mors et Vita,” written for the 
Birmingham Festival. 
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— The second of a series of so-called American con- 
certs was given at Princes’ Hall on the oth ult., when 
the programme was of a very miscellaneous character. 
Among the few pieces of American origin which were 
given, only one, and that by an amateur, could be called 
in any sense interesting. It was a serenade by the late 
Mrs. Sadie Warner, a singularly gifted and refined 
woman, who, had she lived longer and in more favour- 
able surroundings, might have developed into a re- 
markable composer, and perhaps still more remarkable 
writet of fiction. Among the few compositions left by 
her are two songs of great charm, a nursery rhyme, and 
the serenade given on March 9th by Miss Alice Lakey, a 
young artist who possesses a sympathetic mezzo-soprano 
voice, and sings in a refined and unaffected manner. 
Miss Ella Desmore, a light soprano, Mr. Orlando Harley, 
an agreeable tenor, who should sing better music than 
he did on the night of the oth ult., and many other 
vocalists, presumably all American, also appeared. 

— The Lady Mayoress will give an amateur concert 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday afternoon, April 
1th, for the benefit of the People’s Entertainment 
Society. The Duke of Edinburgh and the following 
ladies and gentlemen have promised their assistance :— 
Viscountess Folkestone, Lady Agneta Montagu, Lady 
Benedict, Mrs. A. S. Gatty, Mrs. Andrew Tuer, Lord 
William Compton, the Hon. A. Yorke, the Hon. Spencer 
G. Lyttelton, Mr. A. S. Gatty, Mr. C. Ernest Hensley, 
and Mr. Louis D’Egville. Nearly 200 free entertain- 
ments have been given by the society, in the presence of 
upwards of 150,000 people, during the last two seasons, 
and four orchestral and choral societies have been estab- 
lished by the society at Battersea, Bermondsey, Rother- 
hithe, and Poplar. 

— The Guildhall School of Music gave a concert on 
Saturday, the 14th ult., under the direction of the 
principal (Mr. Weist-Hill). The performances of the 
students, vocal and instrumental, gave fresh evidence 
of the progress made by the course of instruction pur- 
sued at the Institution, which now numbers about 2,400 
pupils. 

— German opera may possibly again have a hearing in 
London this summer, it being proposed to give six per- 
formances (in one week) of Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde,” 
should a sufficient number of guarantors be found to form a 
fund to cover the risks of loss. The scheme is being 
promoted by Herr Herman Franke, who was concerned 
in the management of the German opera performances 
at Drury Lane Theatre in 1882. Should the project now 


.teferred to prove successful, it is in contemplation to give 


one of Wagner’s operas in the same way every year. 

++ The Duke of Edinburgh will play before the Prince 
of Wales at the Royal Amateur Orchestra Smoking 
Concert on the return of their Royal Highnesses from 
Germany. 

— The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, attended by 
Lady Emma Osborne, Mdlle. Hieme, Baron Stockl, and 
Captain Monson, were present at the first performance of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera. 

— A concert will take place in May, under the 
patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at the Hétel Métropole, Northumber- 
land-avenue, in aid of the funds of the Egyptian War 
Fund and the Princess of Wales’s Branch of the National 
Aid Society—Soudan and Egypt. Their Royal High- 
nesses have graciously signified their intention of being 
present on the occasion. Further particulars will shortly 
be published. 

— A concert was given at Grosvenor House, by kind 
permission of the Duke of Westminster, on Thursday, 
the 26th ult., at 4.30 p.m., in aid of the army division 
and police-court rescue work, &c., of the Church of 
England Temperance Society. Spohr’s oratorio, the 
Poe of Babylon,” was performed by Miss Holland’s 
choir. 

~- In connection with the St. John’s Church, an 
admirable performance of the popular cantata, “ Harold 
Glynde,” was given in the Lecture Hall, Kilburn, on 
the 4th ult., by Mr. James A. Birch’s well-trained choir, 
and had the advantage on this occasion of the services of 
the author, Mr. Edward Foskett, for the recitals. The 
Principal vocalists were Miss Ethel Reeves, Miss Emilie 
Webber, Mr. Frederick Williams, and Mr. P. Richards, who 
sustained their parts with success, Mr. F. G. Edwards 
being an efficient accompanist. 

ot Mme. Waddington had a musical party at the 
French Embassy, Albert-gate, on Friday, at which’a 
numerous company assembled, to hear Mlle. Gayrard 
Pacini, Mlle. Carini, and Mlle, Levallois, 


— Aconcert in aid of the Widows and Orphans’ Fund 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade was given at the 
Steinway Hall, March 19, by the London Orchestral 
Society. The soloists were Miss Agnes Larkcom and 
Mr. Ernest A. Williams (vocal), Miss M. Bolton (violin), 
Messrs. F. Halls (flute), J. Gardiner (cornet), and Herr 
K. Schuller (piano), all of whom acquitted themselves 
well, and in the case of Miss Agnes Larkcom and Mr. 
Ernest A. Williams an encore had to be responded to. 
Mr. T. Herbert Wilkins conducted. 

— The members of the Lyric Club gave an “At 
home” on Thursday, the 19th ult., when their spacious 
new premises were crowded to excess by a large and 
distinguished assembly. An admirably varied pro- 
gramme, arranged by Mr. Robert Gardiner, was contri- 
buted to by Miss Lido, Signor Mario Costa, Mme. 
Hirlemann, Signor Tito Mattei, Miss Ida Walker, and 
many others. Mrs. Bernard Beere and Mr. Percy Reeve 
won much applause by their well-delivered recitations, 
and a particularly pleasing feature of the entertainment 
was the able rendering of Rossini’s “Mira la bianca 
luna,” by Miss de Bono and the Misses Nunn, on the 
violin, violoncello, and piano respectively. Signor 
Romili and Mr. Edward Bending lent their valuable aid 
as accompanists. 
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(By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

HE concerts given by this energetic body are 
always looked forward to with pleasant antici- 
pation by amateurs and musicians as welcome 

%e" oases in the rush and turmoil of the musical 
season. For the last ten years Cambridge has gradually 
assumed an unique position in musical matters ; for not 
only has it been the scene of the first production in Eng- 
land of such works as Schumann’s “ Faust ” and Brahms’s 
Ist Symphony, but it has attracted to itself a little knot of 
musicians upon whom much of the future of English 
music depends. The work begun by the University 
Musical Society has, in a sense, been taken up by the 
University itself, and it is not surprising to find that 
amateurs and professionals who have the true interest of 
art at their hearts, gladly avail themselves of every 
opportunity of visiting the venerable Alma Mater, and 
of listening to its music under conditions unattainable 
amid the conflicting interests and strife-laden atmosphere 
of London. 

The 184th concert of the University Musical Society, 
which took place on the 13th ult., was in every way 
worthy of the Society's reputation, and although the 
programme comprised no works which were absolutely 
novel, yet it was of more than sufficient interest to repay 
the trouble of a journey to Cambridge for the occasion. 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s ‘“ Namensfeier” 
overture, a work which has suffered some amount of 
undeserved neglect, and is too seldom heard, probably 
because it is overshadowed by the more easily recognised 
and popular qualities of the master’s other great over- 
tures. ‘ 

The second number in the programme was Dr. 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto in D (op.11), the soloviolin 
part of which was played, as he only could play it, by the 
composer himself. This concerto was probably 2 novelty 
to most of the audience, and its performance caused a 
general expression of surprise that so fine a work should 
be so seldom played. Originally written in 18§8, it was 
first produced in England at a Philharmonic concert on 
and May, 1859; but it was afterwards entirely re- 
modelled, the themes being retained, but the structure 
and accompaniments very considerably altered, and, in 
its present form was first played by the composer at the 
Diisseldorf Festival of 1860, and afterwards at a concert 
of the Musical Society of London in 1863. Since then the 
work has been rarely performed, although it was heard at 
the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts a few years since. It 
consists of the othodox three movements—allegro un 
poco maestoso ; romance, andante ; and finale alla Zingart, 
allegro—and is throughout written with strict regard 
to classical forms. The Hungarian element, from 
which the work derives its name, is confined to 
the themes upon which it is constructed, and these, 
it is almost needless to say, are characterised by 
a perfect wealth of beauty and pathos. The orches- 
tration throughout is masterly, and never descends to 
the tricky artifices by which composers, who usually 








write in so-called national styles, obtain effects which 
they wish to be regarded as local colour. Indeed, 
nothing can be more instructive than to compare this 
dignified and elaborate work with such meretricious 
and flimsy compositions as Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies.” The latter may, perhaps, represent the Hun- 
garian music of the “Tavern,” but the former is the 
music of a Hungarian, who, besides being imbued with 
all the best national characteristics, is also a musician, 
who can rank with the first composers of all countries. 
The performance of the immensely difficult solo part 
was singularly fine. Dr. Joachim’s playing seems never 
elsewhere to attain so high a level as it does at Cam- 
bridge, probably because he knows and feels how 
thoroughly in sympathy with him his audience is. His 
connection with the University has now lasted for several 
years, and it was sufficient to hear the shout of applause 
which greeted him, both on his appearance in the 
orchestra and at the conclusion of each of his petfor- 
mances, to recognise that at Cambridge he is looked 
upon as a University man, and welcomed with all the 
enthusiasm felt for an old friend. The orchestral part 
of the concerto was excellently played, and a word of 
praise must be given to Dr. Stanford for the admirable 
manner in which he conducted so intricate a work. The 
“ Klegiac Ode,” for soprano and baritone solos, chorus, 
and orchestra, which followed the concerto, is Dr. Stan- 
ford’s latest work of importance. Written immediately 
after his last opera, “ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” it was 
produced at the Norwich Festival of last October, where 
it achieved remarkable success. Dr. Stanford is not one 
of those composers whom critics favour ; in some 
quarters he is probably the best abused of modern 
musicians, but even those very decided judges with 
whom he is least in favour were obliged to bestow a 
measure of praise upon this work. The music heing 
above reproach, a violent attack has been made upon 
the words, which are taken from Walt Whitman’s 
“ President Lincoln’s Burial Hymn.” This is not the 
place to discuss the vexata questio as to whether the 
American writer's works are poetry or not; his defence 
has been long ago undertaken by more than one dis- 
tinguished pen, and it might have been thought that his 
unique position was by this time sufficiently understood. 
But as regards this particular ode, or carol, as its author 
calls it, it seems that there is room for a few words in 
its justification. The conception of the whole work is 
to some extent Pagan rather than Christian. Death 
is regarded more as the beautiful angel of the Ephesian 
sculpture than as the grinning skeleton of the Abbey 
tomb, and his coming is greeted in epithets which, 
though, perhaps, if taken singly, may be regarded as 
extravagant, yet, under the circumstances, are neither 
unfitting nor unseemly. In the particular section of the 
hymns which Dr. Stanford has selected for musical treat+ 
ment the idea of the poem is expanded until it recalls 
the visionary theories of some of the later Graeco-Roman 
philosophers, and the mere physical fact of death is lost 
sight of in the wider conception of death being but the 
beginning of life, of a life which is no longer individual, 
but a merging of all separate existences in one mighty 
and peaceful whole. If this notion be fully grasped, it 
will account for not only the joyous nature of the treat- 
ment, but also for the parts of Dr. Stanford’s setting 
(¢.g., the soprano solo and chorus), against which the 
reproach has been brought that they are of too markedly 

a joyful and festive character. The whole work, to our 

thinking, is in perfect balance and accord, and, if we are 

not mistaken, is destined to raise the composer’s name to 

avery high position. With the possible exception of his 

Orchestral Serenade, it is the finest composition he has 
yet given to the world, and it aboundsalike in melodic 

beauty and masterly orchestral and choral treatment. As 

the ode is promised for performance at the approaching 

Richter Concerts, detailed notice of it must reserved 

until it is heard in London. The Cambridge perform. 

ance left but little to be desired. The solos were well 

sung by Miss Aylward and Mr. Frederic King, and the 

choruses were on the whole satisfactory, though the 

effect would have been better if the voices had been more 

evenly balanced, the basses in particular being deficient 

in tone for so large a body.+ The concert concluded with 

a capital performance of Mozart’s Prague “Symphony 

(No. 38), another work which too seldom findsa place in 

concert programmes. Between the Ode and the Sym- 

phony, Dr. Joachim played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 

G minor for violin solo, and in response to a rapturous 


encore, gave one of the same composer's well-known 
_ gavottes, 
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(By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


rR. C. Husert H. PARRY, Choragus of Oxford 
University, delivered a very interesting lecture 
on the above subject at Gloucester on March 
sth. Mr. Parry is well known to the musical 
world. His first work of any magnitude was produced 
at Gloucester (near which city the Parry family reside) 
on the occasion of the meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford. The composition 
then produced was an elaborate setting of Shelley’s 
“Prometheus Unbound,” and it was not a success. It 
pleased neither musicians nor the public, and the critics 
of the London newspapers were particularly severe, both 
upon the work itself and the composer. We mention 
this fact because the same work was produced the other 
day in London, and with an almost similar result. Dr. 
Parry was sadly bitten with the Wagnerian style, and 
though the people would tolerate Wagner, they did not 
care much for him at second-hand ; another remarkable 
instance of this being the sale of the plates of two of 
Mr. Stanford’s operas, value some hundreds of pounds, 
for next to nothing. The musical profession expected 
much from Dr. Parry, and in some respects they have 
not been disappointed, his church music and an 
orchestral overture showing a very marked improvement 
upon his earlier and more ambitious ventures. 

Turning from Dr. Parry to his lecture upon the “ Great 
Song Writers of Germany,” Dr. Parry first informed his 
audience (the Literary and Scientific Association) that 
he had no wish to depreciate the song writers of this 
country. He apparently chose the history of German 
songs because it was simpler than that of England, 
because the history of English songs was so mixed up 
with the musical and other history of other nations, by 
whom we had allowed ourselves to be much influenced. 
When Charles II. occupied the throne we were influenced 
by French music. Italian superseded that, and reigned 
supreme up to the time of the great Handel, whose bi- 
centenary musicians have just been celebrating ; but 
even the great Handel himself had to go to Italy to 
“earn his business.” Then came a period when German 
music was most popular ; this was followed by an inter- 
tegnum of Italian, and even at the present time we may 
be said to be under the influence of the French school, 
of which, perhaps, M. Gounod is the most popularly 
accepted exponent. This made the history of English 
song a complicated affair; but with the song writing of 
Germany the historian has to deal with a truly national 
rather than cosmopolitian array of facts. The Germans, 
Dr. Parry explained, had adopted what they could from 
other nations as to art-form, but had applied it without 
sacrificing their nationality. Speaking of the intimate 
connection between song language, it was pointed out 
how song in its origin commenced with musical recita- 
tive, used by the ancient bards for their curious old 
stories. Art made itself apparent when they divided 
their songs off into lines and ballads. The earliest forms 
of the people’s songs were divided into rhythmic balance, 
and these produced the different phrases of the song. 
With regard to their language, the Germans, as song 
writers, start heavily handicapped. A survey of Italian 
music will show it to be almost entirely vocal, the Italian 
lauguage being so easily adapted to musical sounds, 
The Germans, on the other hand, were driven by the 
deficiency of their language to cultivate instrumental 
music more largely, and, in relation to song, to cultivate 
sentiment, .declamation, accent, and musical phrase 
associated with the sentiments expressed. The Italians, 
fascinated by the sound of their language, ignored the 
words, and so much of the Italian music is set to words 
that are absolutely nonsensical when they are analysed. 
With the Germans it is different. The deficiency of 
their language drove them more and more to give special 
attention to the meaning of what they had to sing. 

But at one time the Germans fell under Italian 
domination, and it had a great effect upon their song 
writing. It was at this time that Handel was born, and 
neither Handel nor Mozart was regarded as knowing 
anything of music until they had studied in Italy. This 
tyranny of the Italian domination, and the cultivation of 
that rigid form of art known as the aria, were regarded 
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by Dr. Parry as having prevented Handel or Mozart from 
producing any great songs, because these genuises 
were tied down to the narrow rules of Italian art. Another 
incident which had a considerable effect upon German 
song writing was the change of feeling that came over 
that country in the time of Napoleon. The patriotism 
which then broke out brought Weber to the front. The 
position in which German song stands Dr. Parry regarded 
. as the result of natural causes. Many thought German 
music abstruse, but Dr. Parry would say that the 
difference between German and other music was that the 
former was more thorough. 

During the course of the lecture the peculiar style of 
Schumann and Schubert, Rubinstein, Brahms, and lastly 
Dvorak, were illustrated by typical songs by these com- 
posers, which were admirably sung by Miss Price and 
Mr. Fisher, accompanied by Dr. Parry himself. 
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— The Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have graciously consented to become patrons of the 
Chester Triennial Musical Festival, to be held in July 
next. 

— Whenever Rossini wrote a beautiful aria for an 
opera which proved unsuccessful, he utilised it again in 
some other form, and frequently said, ‘“ Why should I 
lose that melody?” Laziness had a great deal to do 
with this decision. 

— A witness in a case in the Court of Common Pleas 
last week said that he sold coffins and was a music 
teacher. Here is a chance for music teachers who fail to 
find sufficient support in giving lessons. They will feel 
a solemn sense of duty, and if they happen to kill their 
pupils’ voices in the process of instruction they can 
bury them in a convenient coffin, and thus save a 
part of the direct loss, The double occupation is full of 
suggestions. 

— Mr. F. N. Charrington, a member of the well- 
known family of brewers, has devoted himself to mission 
work at the East-end, where he has built a mission hall. 
Close to it is a music hall, at the entrance of which Mr. 
Charrington has been in the habit of denouncing it in 
unmeasured language, both orally and in tracts distri- 
buted to the passers by. The frequenters of the hall 
have avenged themselves by assailing Mr Charrington, 
and its proprietors prosecuted him for creating a nuisance, 
and for slandering them. The case came on before Mr. 
Justice Chitty, who decided that any nuisance created 
had not been caused by Mr. Charrington, who had dis- 
tributed his tracts quietly, and allowed himself to be 
maltreated, but by those who resented his proceedings. 
On the other hand, Mr. Charrington had libelled the 
plaintiffs’ music hall, which was well conducted, by dis- 
tributing leaflets headed, “This Way to Hell,” and 
otherwise. An injunction was accordingly granted, re- 
straining him from libelling or slandering the plaintiffs ; 
but as neither side had been entirely successful, each was 
adjudged to pay his own costs, 

— The musical writer of the Mew York 7ribune re- 
cently excelled himself in his eulogistic remarks con- 
cerning a lady vocalist who appeared on the previous 
evening at a New York concert of chamber music. He 
says: “It is seldom that a contralto voice is Aandied with 
the agility displayed last night, and that such beauty and 
mobility of face are consorted with such gracefulness of 
bearing.” The operation of “handling” a voice is as 
unique as it must be interesting, and the facility for 
accomplishing this difficult exploit possessed by the 
young lady in question will doubtless be the means of 
enlisting widespread interest. But we fail to see how 
the art of “ making faces” or grimacing agreeably “ con- 
sorts” with grace of demeanour. The writer in question 
is, however, entitled to credit for the acuteness of his 
perceptive faculties. 

— Madame Sainton-Dolby’s posthumous cantata, 
“Florimel,” is about to be published. The book is 
adapted by Mr. J. A. Blackie from the third and fourth 
books of Spenser’s “ Faérie Queen,” and the cantata is 
set to music for female voices only. 

— A “ Requiem,” by Mr. John Farmer, in memory of 
the old Harrovians who have fallen in Egypt,was produced 





at Harrow on the 28th ult. The text was selected by 





Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol, the solo being sung 
by Mr. Santley. 

— A Triennial Festival has been arranged for Black- 
burn. The first festival will be held October 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd, and Mr. F. H. Cowen has been elected 
conductor. 

— Mr. Goring Thomas's opera, “‘ Nadeschda,” is now 
in the hands of the engravers, and the chorus rehearsals 
with the Carl Rosa Company have commenced. 

— Saints are cheap in: Mexico. A railway recently 
bought 300 wooden saints at 2s. a-piece to use as fuel, the 
natives having stolen the images from the churches. 

— Sir Arthur Sullivan has assumed the direction of 
the Philharmonic. He continues a line of conductors 
which has included W. G. Cusins, Sterndale Bennett, 
Richard Wagner, Michael Costa, Mendelssohn, and 
Weber, all and successively dating back to the time when 
Spohr, in 1820, superseded the “ first violin and leader,” 
and insisted upon wielding the déton himself. The 
orchestra upon this occasion, led by Mr. Carrodus, and 
consisting almost exclusively of Englishmen, was one of 
the finest ever brought together in this country. 

— Handel’s own conductor’s copy of “ Belshazzar ” is 
still extant. It was bequeathed to John Christopher 
Smith, and afterwards became the property of his step- 
daughter, Lady Rivers. It was long supposed to be lost. 
but Schoelcher discovered it in the hands of one Kers- 
lake, a Bristol bookseller. Schcelcher in 1857 in vain 
offered it to the British Museum authorities, who refused 
to purchase it. Hamburg, however, spared the small 
sum which England could not afford, and the work is 
now in the public library of that city. 

— In‘ So Runs my Dream,” a Dreamland Story, by 
Nellie Fortescue Harrison—a child, seeing a fiddle for 
the first time, plays thereon a little plaintive melody, 
a feat which such authorities as ‘‘OQuida” and others 
have considered as well within human capacities. The 
fiddle plays to some purpose, causing an old gentleman 
to meditate leaving £60,000 to the fiddler. Violins do 
not often bring more money to their owners. 

— Carl Goldmark, the well-known composer of the 
“ Kénigin von Saba,” has just completed another opera, 
entitled “ Merlin.” 

— The loan collection of musical instruments and 
MSS. at the Inventories promises to be a great historical 
treat. The Queen has contributed from the Royal 
palace, and amongst other objects may be mentioned 
the original scores of the “‘ Messiah” and other oratorios, 
and relics of Purcell, Mendelssohn, and other composers. 
Mr. Weale is travelling through Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Hungary, Signor Rino through Spain, and 
Mr. Pollen through Italy, in quest of loans of this de- 
scription. 

— It is announced that J. H. Mapleson has secured 
the Academy of Music, New York, for a three weeks’ 
season of Italian opera, to open late in April. Every- 
one is expecting that Mr. Mapleson will set his opera 
with entirely new and expensive scenery, and that the 
costumes will be something bewildering in richness. 

— Bach in his extreme old age, in answer to the 
question how he came into possession of his great 
learning, and the inexhaustible storehouse of ideas, 
replied, “Through unremitting toil have I obtained 
the preponderance for which you have credited me. By 
constant analysis, by reflection, and much writing, I 
have continually improved. This, and this only, is the 
secret of my knowledge.” 

— Herr Hermann Franke has now settled the details 
of the Richter provincial concert tour, which will take 
place before the London season begins. The tour will 
commence at Nottingham on April 28th, and concerts 
will be given at Liverpool, April 21st; Leeds, 22nd 
Manchester, 23rd; and Sheffield, 24th. The Londo? 
season lasts from April 27th to June 22nd. 

— Mlle. Thaddeus Wells, for many years known ir 
the London concert-rooms as an artist of great merit, 
died on Monday, the 16th ult., after a lingering and pain- 
ful illness, © 

— Mr. Carl Rosa on Easter Monday begins a season 
of eight weeks English opera at the Drury Lane Theatre. 
Those who object to late hours will be pleased to hear 
the opera will commence at 7.30. There will be no 
restriction as to evening dress. Subscription tickets 
will be issued for twenty-four performances, in two sets 
—one for Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the other 
for Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. A discount of 
ten per cent. below the advertised prices will be allowed 
on these. 
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— The year 1885 is rather a remarkable one for the 
centennial days it contains. It brings the recurrence of 
a number of birthdays of men worthy of no slight atten- 
tion. On February 24th, 200 years ago, was born 
George Frederick Handel at Halle, in Germany, and 
whose body lies in honourable rest in Westminster 
Abbey. One hundred years ago the musical composers 
Auber and Spontini were born. A year so full of interest 
was not allowed to pass unnoticed by musicians. This 
year has seen the revival of Handel’s “Saul” by the 
Handel Society, and the great master’s ‘“ Belshazzar” 
was lately revived, after a long period of neglect, by the 
Albert Hall Choral Society. Handel made no attempt 
to give a work dealing with Persians and Babylonians 
that ‘‘local colouring”? with which the modern composer 
would crowd it; but, at the same time, ‘‘ Belshazzar ”’ 
is a fairly representative work. We profess to honour 
Handel above all musicians, and he has strong claims to 
that honour. Better than the revival of ‘ Belshazzar,” 
however, would have been (as it has somewhere been 
suggested) the production of the ‘‘ Messiah” as nearly 
as possible in the form it was given in the composer’s 
lifetime, before others took to improving the maestro’s 
score, and so many were found to do something with the 
orchestration or the accompaniment. It would, indeed, 
have been a novelty to have given a represeatation of the 
«Messiah ” as it was witnessed by the novelist Fielding’s 
heroine, Amelia, when we read she went to the oratorio, 
and sat in the first row of the gallery “to see Mr. 
Handel’s back,” and when the words were read by the 
light of a candle. 

— Music will form an important feature in the 
arrangements for the forthcoming International Inven- 
tions Exhibition at South Kensington. A special com- 
mittee of eminent authorities has been appointed for the 
organisation of an illustrative exemplification of inven- 
tions, designs, and discoveries in reference to music from 
ancient times to the present day. Instruments of various 
kinds and periods, old musical manuscripts and printed 
music, paintings, engravings, and drawings, and other 
matters in relation to the art, will be displayed. There 
will also be competitive performances of various kinds. 
The King of Siam, an exhibitor, will send a native band, 
and the celebrated Strauss orchestra, of Vienna, will be 
engaged. 

— The choral competitions at the South Kensington 

Exhibition will be for six classes of prizes—1st, mixed 
voices numbering not less than 100; 2nd, the same of 
not less than 50 and not more than 100; 3rd, female 
Voices not less than 50 or more than 100; 4th, the same 
not less than 30 and not more than 50; 5th, men’s 
voices not less than 60; 6th, the same not less than 
30 and not more than 100. The total value of money 
awards will be £600, and the prizes range from 
£100 to £20. A specially-designed music room, to 
seat 600 persons, is being constructed. It will be 
used for tests and recitals, and occasionally for con- 
certs. The central gallery is to be the headquarters 
of the music division. Amongst its furniture will be six 
large organs (pipe), and innumerable smaller instruments. 
The old-fashioned instruments are to be arranged with 
surroundings characteristic of their place in history, and 
there is a project under consideration of reproducing 
the music of the Old Masters, as far as possible, on 
such instruments as were in use when the composers 
wrote. 
— On the 6th ult. a largely-attended musical festival 
was held in the large Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, 
Denbigh. The singers, to the number of about 700, 
were drawn from the various Sunday-schools in the 
district. In the morning a conference was held, when 
several papers relating to sacred music were read. At 
1.30 and 5.30 p.m. two meetings were held, at which a 
Course of hymn tunes, chants, and anthems were gone 
through. The chapel, which is the largest in the town, 
was packed with the different choirs and the audiences, 
especially in the evening. The singing throughout was 
very good, some of the tunes being taken up with the 
old Welsh “hwyl.” A pianoforte and harmonium 
supplied the accompaniment. 

res The spring festival of the London Sunday-school 
Choir was held on the 18th ult.at the Albert Hall, when the 
Great orchestra was filled with a compact mass of singers, 
drawn from various parts of London. The simultaneous 
rising of this great body of people at a signal from the 
Conductor was an impressive spectacle, which bore a 
strong resemblance to the famous scene presented upon 
the Crystal Palace Orchestra during the Handel Festival. 
To Mr. Luther Hinton, the conductor, is due a word of 





special praise for the admirable manner in which he 
handled his unwieldy army, and to the singers a word of 
acknowledgment for their conscientious observance of 
light and shade. The soloists were Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling and Mr. J. Saunders, a youthful violinist from 
the Guildhall School of Music, who showed remarkable 
executive skill in the performance of the “ Ballade and 
Polonaise ” of Vieuxtemps. The programme is too long 
for us to do more than briefly state that the choristers 
acquitted themselves very creditably. 

— It may be noticed that the most popular senti- 
mental and humorous songs in the English language 
are the Irish, Scotch, and those attributed to the 
American negroes. The songs of Moore and Burns 
represent the Irish and Scotch, whilst Foster’s best 
represents negro minstrelsy. Many of the plaintive 
songs of Foster that are supposed to belong to burnt- 
cork minstrelsy possess a charm that compensates for 
much of their nonsense. If proof of this were needed 
we could scarcely do better than quote a passage written 
by Thackeray :— I heard a humorist balladist not long 
since—a minstrel with wool oa his head and an ultra- 
ethiopian complexion, who performed a negro ballad 
that I confess moistened these spectacles in @ most un- 
expected manner. I have gazed at thousands of tragedy 
queens dying on the stage, and expiring in appropriate 
blank verse, and I never wanted to wipe them. They 
have looked up, be it said, at many scores of clergymen 
in the pulpit without being dimmed, and behold a vaga- 
bond, with a corked face and banjo, sings a little song, 
strikes a wild note, which sets the heart thrilling with 
happy pity.” 

— The offer ofa prize of twenty guineas by the Philhar- 
monic Society for a concert overture resulted in an enor- 
mous pile of music, no less than eighty-eight scores being 
sentin, The adjudicators, Messrs. Cummings, Mount, and 
C. E. Stephens, must have had an unenviable task in 
wading through this mass of composition ; but very few 
of the scores needed more than a cursory examination, 
the greater number being feeble and amateurish efforts, 
utterly unworthy of a prize. The competition being 
open to composers of all nations, no disappointment 
ought to be felt because the overture selected as the most 
meritorious proved to be the work of a German musi- 
cian. Though resident in London, Herr Gustav Ernest 
has not previously done anything to render his name 
familiar in the musical world. His “Dramatic Overture,” 
however, proves him to be an accomplished musician, 
and the promise it displays is more likely to be fulfilled, 
as he is young in years. 

— The Duke of Edinburgh has accepted an invitation 
to play a solo violin at the Mansion House for a charity. 
This will be the first appearance in public of His Royal 
Highness as a soloist. 

— The late Sir Sterndale Bennett composed so little 
that the discovery of a hitherto unknown, albeit a very 
early work, is of considerable interest. The string 
quartett in G, found by Bennett’s favourite pupil, Mr. 
Thomas Wingham, dates back to the time when the 
composer was fifteen, and was still a student at the Royal 
Academy. It was rehearsed at the Academy, but was 
never performed, and was given by Bennett to his fellow 
student, Mr. John Gledhill, of Brighton, who has since 
held it. There is no doubt about the authenticity of the 
work, which is in Bennett’s autograph, and is dated 1831. 
It is in four movements, the first being an allegro, 
followed by an andante, a minuet, and the finale. 

— In an article upon old-fashioned theatrical managers 
the Graphic says: —“ To the ‘swindling’ theatrical 
manager we owe many of the funny anecdotes of the 
stage. One of the most famous of his tribe, who has 
long since gone the way of all flesh, once announced in 
a small southern town that Mr. Sims Reeves would 
appear for one night only in ‘Guy Mannering.’ The 
bait took, and all ‘the dite’ of the place crowded the 
little tumble-down theatre. Long past the hour of com- 
mencement, when the gulls were growing impatient, 
with an agitated face, and with a telegram in his hand, 
Mr. Manager stepped before the curtain. He would 
have to throw himself upon the mercy of his generous 
patrons. The train in which ‘England's greatest singer’ 
was travelling had broken down, and he had telegraphed 
to say that it was impossible for him to arrive in time to 
have the honour of appearing before them that night ; 
but if they would permit it, he, in the absence of Mr. 
Reeves, would sustain the part of Harry Bertram him- 
self! A good many walked out, but the greater number 
remained. The next morning, however, this enterprising 
manager, as the Yankees say, had made tracks. 
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ESSRS. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN have a genre 
of their own that, in some ways, fortunately 
no one else has yet been able to imitate. 
They certainly do not write “serious” operas, 
or “comic” operas in the guod old sense of 

the word, or “burlesque” operas. The stories are of a 
world turned upside down, the music is essentially of the 
world that exists to-day. Thus the incongruous, so dear 
to Mr. Gilbert, and of which he makes so marvellous a 
use, is in reality one of the most potent elements in the 
work of this co-partnership. “The Mikado” is the 
eighth in the series of operas thus collaborated, and, 
whatever may be said from the severe point of view of art, 
there is no doubt that the “ excellent fooling” of the writer, 
and the pretty, graceful melodies of the composer, have 
not yet lost their relish for the multitude. A success the 
most pronounced and brilliant has attended the first 
performances of this new work. 

There seems to have been no particular reason why 
Japan should have been chosen for the scene of the story, 
save that the special quaintness and picturesqueness 
of Japanese scenery, costumes, and postures greatly 
heighten the oddity of the European smartness of the 
dialogue and the music that none but the composer of 
“ The Pinafore” could have written. True, we have a 
chorus and march, said to be “ Misayama,” a genuine 
Japanese production ; but beyond this, mercifully enough, 
no attempt has been made to impart local colouring to 
the music. The dresses also are rich specimens of native 
art; the sword of state wielded by Mr. Grossmith as 
Ko-Ko, the Lord High Executioner, is of true Japanese 
manufacture ; and we are informed that young ladies from 
the Japanese Village at Knightsbridge have laboriously 
instructed the pretty maidens of the opera in the art of 
properly turning their toes In, and other matters pertain- 
ing to general deportment. But that is all ; the senti- 
ment is unalloyed Gilbertian, and the music flows, pretty 
and piquant as ever, from the same fount to which we 
owe “Jolanthe,” “Pinafore,” “The Sorcerer,” and so 
many other charming inspirations. 

The chief character in “The Mikado” is a comic 
executioner. Ko-Ko has been unanimously elected to 
this post for the cogent reason that his own head is forfeit 
for the heinous crime of “ flirting,” and therefore, as he 
is in this difficulty—that he “cannot cut off another's head 
until he’s cut his own off” —it is not to b2 expected that 
decapitation will be too common in Titipu. Nankipoo, 
the son of the Mikado, appears on the scene in disguise. 
‘He is in love with Yum-Yum, Ko-Ko’s ward, whom the 
executioner himself has designs upon. Suddenly orders 
arrive from the Mikado that someone must be executed, 
and Ko-Ko makes a compact with Nankipoo allowing 
him to marry his ward on condition that at the end of a 
month the lover allows himself to be executed. In the 
second act the Mikado arrives on the scene, and every- 
thing is set right, the hero and heroine being united, and 
Ko-Ko taking for his bride Katisha, a lady of mature 
charms, from whose partiality Nankipoo had first of all 
been compelled to flee. 

Of the music there is little to be said, save that it is 
bright, clever, and unceasingly tuneful, the instrumenta- 
tion being especially varied and ingenious. There isa 
trio in the first act, “ Three little maids are we,” quite 
irresistible ; and a duet in the second, “ There is beauty 
in the bellow of the blast ;” a song, “Hearts do not 
break ;” a madrigal, “ Brightly dawns our wedding day,” 
may be mentioned among other numbers that will un- 
doubtedly become quickly popular. All the music, 
indeed, is so pleasing that some may think it hyper- 
critical if we venture to question whether Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is quite doing justice to himself by con- 
tinuing to write in this style. There is, of course, no 
doubt that it pays, while symphonies don’t ; but there 
is also no doubt that enduring fame and a place among 
the great composers cannot be gained by a long course 
of setting verses of refined burlesque to music pretty 
and graceful, but of a character that must of necessity be 
ephemeral. 








— “Pinafore” has found its way into Dutch, and in 
that language is now being played in Philadelphia. It 
is stated in the advertisement that “the dialogue has 
been greatly improved "—a compliment which Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert will not fail to appreciate, 
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— Mme. Minnie Hauk has completed her tour in Bel- 
gium. She has been singing “Carmen,” “ Mignon,” and 
“Faust” in several of the Flemish towns with the 
greatest success. Her performance at Liége attracted 
the largest audience of the last two seasons. 

— Ponchielli’s ‘“Gioconda,” with alterations and 
amendments, has been successful in St. Petersburg. 
Ponchielli, by these acts of revision, follows the example 
of Rossini and his school, but not to the same extent as 
the author of “ William Tell.” 

— Rossini’s delightful dvama buffo, “Il Turco in 
Italia,” is to be revived at Milan. It was originally 
written for the Scala, in that city, in 1814, and was sung 
by Maffei-Vesta, a charming frima donna, Davide Galli 
and Pacini. Among the master’s works it ranks with 
“L’ Italiana in Algieri.”” There are very few singers of 
the new school able to do justice to Rossini’s first series 
of brilliant operas. 

-— Mr. Eugéne d’Albert recently played the E flat 
concerto of Beethoven and Weber’s “ Concertstiick ” at 
the Colonne concert. His success in Paris has been so 
great that two piano recitals have been announced. for 
him. 

— With much regret is announced the death of Mr. 
Adolphus Lockwood, harpist at the Royal Opera, Munich. 
Mr. Lockwood formerly held a high position in England, 
where his younger brother, Mr. Ernest Lockwood, is at 
present one of the foremost harp players. The deceased 
musician had been for some time a resident in Munich, 
but visited London on the occasion of the performances 
of German opera. In New York Mr. Lockwood also had 
many friends, and will be remembered by our musical 
public as the excellent harpist of the former Theodore 
Thomas orchestra, after the breaking up of which Mr. 
Lockwood first went to England and then to Munich. 
Mr. Lockwood died aged forty-six. 

— A French translation of “ Die Meistersinger” was 
produced for the first time at Brussels on the 6th ult. 
with great success. 

— Dr. Hans von Biilow has promised to devote a 
month every year to giving lessons at Herr Klindworth’s 
Conservatorium in Berlin. It will, perhaps, be remem- 
bered that the great pianist already does the same thing 
at the Raff Conservatorium, Frankfort-on-Main. 

— The deaths are announced from Italy of Achille 
Valenza, an opera composer, at Naples; of Antonio 
Canti, oboe player, bandmaster, and composer, at Milan ; 
and of Mario Bellini, brother of the composer of 
‘* Norma,” at Catania. 

— “Le Chevalier Jean,” the new opera by M. Victorin 
Jonciéres, just produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, is 
spoken of in Le Ménestrel as decidedly the best work its 
composer has yet produced. 

— A new opera, “Les Templiers,” by Henri Litolff, 
is to be the opening piece of the next winter's season at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 

— The Norwegian composer, Ole Olsen, has completed 
a five act opera, “ Stig Hoide,” which is to be produced 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm next season. 

— Herren Taborszky and Parsch, the music publishers, 
of Buda-Pesth, have presented Franz Liszt with a silver 
mounted timepiece set with diamonds. : 

— Handel’s “Judas Maccabzeus” was performed on 
the Ist inst. by the Academia di Canto Corale, of Turin, 
in commemoration of the composer’s bi-centenary. 

— It has been generously proposed that a monument 
be erected to the memory of the late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch at his burial place in Woodlawn cemetery. The 
sum fixed upon for this purpose is 4,000 dollars, and it is 
said that the Oratorio Society, Symphony Society, and 
the Union directors will devise means for the accumula- 
tion of this sum. 

— C.J, Brambach, of Bonn, has completed a grand 
opera, entitled “ Ariadne.” 

— There has been formed in Paris a Wagner Associa- 
tion, the members of which intend starting a journal to 
be called “ The Revue Wagnérienne.” 

— Wilhelm Speidel, director of the Liederkranz, 
Stuttgart, has been appointed to succeed the late Sieg- 
mund Lebert as teacher in the Conservatory of Music 
there. 

— Ata recent concert in Moscow, the following was 
the programme: Rubinstein’s “ Eroica” Fantasia, con- 
ducted by the composer; Fantasia for piano and 





orchestra, op. 84, by Rubinstein, who himself played 
the piano; Volkmann’s Serenade, No. 2, for strings; 
and Svendsen’s symphonic poem, “Romeo and Julie,” 
for orchestra. 

— The sixty-second Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine will take place in Aix-la-Chapelle under the 
direction of Carl Reinecke, at Whitsuntide, and will be 
treated principally as a ducentenary performance, in 
honour of the birth of Bach and Handel. According to 
present arrangements the programme will be thus con- 
stituted :—On the first day—Chorus, “Ehre sei Gott,” 
from Bach’s “Weihnachts Oratorium,” and Handel's 
“Judas Maccabeeus;" on the second day—Bach’s 
“Oster Cantate,” Beethoven’s C minor symphony, 
pieces from “ Alexander's Feast,” Liszt’s “ Prometheus,” 
and finale from Wagner's “ Meistersinger ;” onthe third 
day—Reinecke’s overture to “ Manfred,” Mendelssohn’s 
“ Loreley Finale,” Schumann’s D minor symphony, and 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” from Handel’s ‘ Messiah.” 
The list of artists will include Mlle. Hermine Spies, of 
Wiesbaden, Herr Gudehus, of Dresden, Herr Siehr, of 
Munich, and Joseph Joachim. 

— Sgambati’s new symphony for a full orchestra, 
which was given for the first time, in the presence of 
Queen Margherita and a crowded audience including all 
the musical notabilities and connoisseurs in Rome, was 
unanimously pronounced a brilliant success. It is, 
according to classical rule, divided into four parts, those 
which pleased most being the scherzo, which was loudly 
encored, and the andante, which includes a soft melody 
taken up first by the hautboys and then by the violins. 
The Marchese Darcais writes in the Opintone :—Sgam- 
bati also in this symphony upholds the flag of instru- 
mental music in Italy. While maintaining a continuous 
flow of melody, he is never vulgar, and his orchestration 
displays rare precision. It is to be hoped that his 
example will find many imitators, and above all among 
the young composers.” At the conclusion of the sym- 
phony Queen Margherita, who is always the first in Italy 
to encourage true art, made Sgambati a gracious ex- 
pression: of her approbation. 

— The season of Italian Opera in St. Petersburg will 
shortly close for an indefinite time. The newspapers at 
present announce that, in consequence of extensive 
alterations and repairs to be made in the Imperial 
theatres, there will be no room for Italian opera here 
next winter, therefore, as may be imagined, the most is 
made of the present by the music-loving society of St. 
Petersburg, and seats have been sold at enormous 
premiums, notwithstanding that the idol of the season, 
Mlle. Van Zandt, has departed. The farewell appear- 
ance of this charming American was a triumph equal to 
those of Patti. The house was packed from floor to roof, 
many members of the Imperial family being present. 
Mlle. Van Zandt was called before the curtain thirty 
times, and besides receiving a number of very costly 
presents, and having the American flag handed up to 
her, saw more than 300 wreaths showered upon the 
stage. On leaving the theatre she was escorted to her 
carriage on the arm of General Grdsser, Prefect of St. 
Petersburg. ; 

— Anew Messe de Paques, composed and directed by 
M. Gounod, with a choice orchestra, in which 300 
musicians took part, was performed at the Church of St. 
Eustache on the 14th ult. The building, which is one 
of the finest and most elaborately decorated in Paris, 
was crowded by a gaily dressed congregation, more, 
perhaps, of musical amateurs than of worshippers. 
Immediately after 12 o’clock an-overture was performed 
by M. Henri Dallier on the great organ. A religious 
march for orchestra, directed by M. Gounod, followed. 
Then came the first part of the “Solemn Mass,” 
followed by the “ Hymn to St. Cecilia,” also by Gounod, 
given by all the violins, conducted by the composer, 
and the second part of the Mass, ending with a sortie on 
the grand organ by M. Henri Dallier. The orchestra 
had the assistance of the Orchestre des Concerts 
Modernes, From beginning to end the music was 
eagerly listened to, The mass in E flat is Gounod’s 
third work of its class. It consists of five different 
movements, the finest of which is. perhaps the Credo, 
with its powerful passages in unison, expressive of fervent 
belief. In excellent contrast with these is the adagio 
to which the “ Et incarnatus est” is set. The Sanctus 
(andante in B major) is also solemn and impressive, and 
thé “ Agnus Dei,” returning io the original key, brings 
the work to a harmonious close, 

— When we call to mind, says the Zimes, the events 
which occurred when Mlle. van Zandt appeared for the 





last time before a Parisian public, on the eve of her 
departure for St. Petersburg, we can easily form an idea 
of the feverish enthusiasm with which people rushed to 
the Comic Opera, to be present at the re-appearance of 
that young and brilliant singer, in the Zakmé of Léon 
Delibes. The very streets leading to the building were 
filled with a bustling and noisy crowd, like the entrance 
to the Chamber of Deputies in revolutionary times. 
With evident impatience, those present awaited the 
reception to be given to Mlle. van Zandt after the 
unjust treatment which she had experienced. When the 
curtain rose on the chorus of Indians there was an 
anxious silence. There was a fear expressed that the 
young performer might be too much affected by the 
general emotion, and break down under some nervous 
weakness. But as soon as her first notes, sung behind 
the scenes, under a slight agitation, caused by timidity, 
were heard, it was known that she was in full possession 
of her vocal powers. The part was no sooner finished 
than the public made amends by prolonged applause for 
the unjust treatment inflicted on the night referred 
to. But there is no more difficult task than to admit 
that we have acted unjustly. Those who had most 
reason to blame themselves for what had been done 
remained hostile, and retained an aggressive attitude. 
But after the delightful duo of the first act between 
Lakmé and Mallika, and above all after the charming 
verses beginning with “Pourquoi,” which Mlle. van 
Zandt sang in the most exquisite manner, the cause was 
won, and a solitary attempt to hiss was extinguished by 
the indignant applause of the whole house. This success 
was converted into a complete triumph after the duo 
“C’est Amour” between Lakmé and Gérald. Mlle. 
van Zandt exhibited in this part of the performance 
qualities of style, grace, and strength which surprised 
even her admirers. She gave the last measures with a 
spirit and amplitude which brought to a climax the 
enthusiasm of the spectators. There was a call for the 
repetition of this duo, and after the fall of the curtain the 
audience, by a fresh acclamation, recalled Mlle. van 
Zandt, in order to confirm her success. It is to be hoped 
that this evening will put an end to an unfortunate mis- 
understanding, and that henceforth this singer will again 
became the enfant gate of the Parisian public. 

— Onthe 17th ult. M. Fortunato Luzzato gave, at the 
Salle Pleyel, Paris, the fourth annual performance of 
selections from his compositions. The hall was crowded 
by an audience chiefly drawn from the ranks of Wagner’s 
Parisian worshippers. A fantasia for voice, violoncello, 
and piano, in which the composer, M. Marsick, and 
Miss Jenny Howe were the performers, was encored with 
much enthusiasm. 

— The hotel of Mme. Heine, in Paris, is again oper 
for receptions, restricted to éntimes, at which music is the 
attraction. At the last, which was very select, Princess 
de Brancovan proved herself a clever pianist, and Mme, 
Jules Cohen charmed everyone with her fine voice. 
There were also present the young Princess Murat, 
Mme. Héléne Magnan, and Mme. de Lima. 

— The distinguished pianist, Mme. Madeline Schiller, 
gave the first of three pianoforte recitals on March 
14th, at Steinway Hall. She had the assistance of the 
New York Philharmonic Club. 








“THE UHLANS” Comic OPERA.—Mr. W. Mclvot 
Morison, of Rothesay, has the credit of contriving a 
libretto which cannot possibly offend the most strait- 
laced. The little story, moreover, of ‘Tlie Uhlans ” is 
simplicity itself. It tells us all about the amorous court: 
ships of a couple of German students, aided and abetted 
by Herr von Krockery, a learned professor of philosophy, 
who ought to have known better; but he didn’t. On 
the contrary, he joins, and with remarkable alacrity, his 
lively young friends in a conspiracy to carry off their 
sweethearts, the two pretty nieces of St. Remy, a 
choleric French innkeeper. Disguised, then, as Uhlans, 


' the trio of worthies enter the cabaret and demand a big 
| requisition ‘‘ in the name of Prussia.” 


While “ mine 
host” is trying to scrape together the indemnity the 
wily impostors run away with the girls. Angelique, the 
waitress, accompanies them in their flight, and captivates 
the heart of savant Krockery. The fraud is soon dis- 
covered. St. Remy, deprived of the mayoralty of Pre- 
ville, and reduced to the functions of an itinerant organ- 
grinder, starts in pursuit of the runaways, and, after many 
droll enough vicissitudes, reaches Berlin. Here every- 
body is reconciled, and the old man shares the home of 
his nieces for ever and a day. The music wedded to this 
agreeable picture is from the pen of Mrs.C. W. Morison, 
a lady hitherto known as the composer of some graceful 
songs. In the domain of comic opera she has now chal- 
lenged the verdict of the musical public, and her wonder: 
ful gift of melody falls, frankly, to be acknowledged. As 
an initial effort, her workmanship is, indeed, full of 
promise. 
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THE provincial musical season is coming near to an 
end. to this time Birmingham amateurs have had 
but four March concerts, excepting the cheap entertain- 
ments given on Saturday evenings for working people ; 
and, what is worse, only one of the four can be said to 
have been a decided financial success, 

On the 4th inst. Messrs. Harrison gave the last of 
their 1884-5 series of Subscription Concerts at the Town 
Hall, the programme and the performances being of an 
order very superior to what the directors provided for 
their earlier meetings. The solo instrumentalists were 
Dr. Joachim and Mr. Charles Hallé, and the vocalists 
Miss Clara Samuell and Mme. Patey. The members 
of Mr. Hallé’s famous band supplied a good selection of 
orchestral music, and, with the exception of one poor 
specimen of the ballad kind, everything in the pro- 

mme was of excellent quality. Dvorak’s Symphony 
in D was finely played, and evidently pleased some of 
the audience, but quite as evidently bored a greater 
number. Other orchestral pieces were the overtures to 
“ Fidelio ” (Beethoven) and “ William Tell ” (Rossini), 
Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a Marionette,” and the 
March in Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser.” — Dr. Joachim played 
in his grandest manner Mendelssohn’s Concerto and the 
Barcarolle and Scherzo, two of Spohr’s “Six Piéces de 
Salon,” opus 13§. Healso played, in reply to an encore 
of his second solo, Sebastian Bach’s Bourrée in B minor 
for violin alone. The one solo set down in the pro- 
gramme for Mr. Charles Hallé was Weber's “ Invitation 
to the Waltz,” but a redemand brought a performance of 
Chopin’s Waltz in D flat, No. 1, opus 64. The vocal 
music comprised five examples by Mozart, Rossini, Pon- 
chielli, and Sullivan. 

On the afternoon of the 7th inst. a concert, some- 
what incorrectly called a violin recital, was given at the 
Midland Institute. Mr. Carrodus, the principal soloist, 
played three short pieces by Bernhard Molique, Sebas- 
tian Bach’s great B minor chaconne, and two short pieces 
by Berthold Tours, The other items in the programme 
were a pianoforte solo made up of the Rigaudon from 
Raff’s Suite, opus 204, and Schumann’s Humoreske, 
opus 20, Mendelssohn’s Trio in D Minor, and three 
songs, which proved somewhat unsatisfactory portions of 
the entertainment. The violin playing of Mr. Carrodus 
and the pianoforte playing of Mrs. Hale gave great 
delight, and the trio, in which the artists named were 
joined by Mr. A. J. Priestley, was capitally rendered. 

On the 13th inst. Mme. Agnes Miller gave her 
third annual concert at the Masonic Hall, having as 
assistants Miss Emily Slimner (violinist), Fraulein Gold- 
stein (vocalist), and Miss Ellen F. Lindsay (pianoforte 
accompanist). The programme was a classical one, too 
classical, it seemed, to attract a large audience. The 


playing throughout the evening was admirable, and. 


me. Milier must be commended for her courage in 
abstaining from making mere gymnastic displays. 

A miscellaneous concert was given at the Town Hall 
on the r9th inst., with Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Hope 
Glenn, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. Sims Reeves as 
vocalists, and Miss Nettie Carpenter, Signor Bisaccia, 
and Mr. Sydney Naylor as instrumentalists. The 
interest centred in the appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves 
and in the fine violin playing of Miss Nettie Carpenter. 
The great tenor seemed to Rave recovered much of the 
vigour of-his former days, and, although he san only 
well-known songs, created intense enthusiasm. That he 
has not been heard here to so much advantage for ‘some 
years is certain, and opinions that he still has a command 
of style and expression such as is possessed by no other 
English singer were universally expressed. Miss Car- 
penter exhibited perfection in the execution of passages 
of immense difficulty, her staccato bowing being a re- 
markable feature of her playing. Miss Hope Glenn very 
considerabl advanced her reputation with the conceri- 
going people of Birmingham ; and Miss Annie Marriott 
Was in excellent voice. Signor Foli was announced to 
appear, but was prevented doing so by indisposition. 
¢ arly in the month a meeting of the Triennial Festival 

eneral Committee was held, and the proposed scheme 
of the next meeting was made public. The outline pro- 
gramme is as follows :—Tuesday morning, Mendelssohn's 
‘Elijah ; Tuesday evening, Mr. Cowen’s cantata, “ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” a new symphony by Mr. E. Prout, and 
an Important orchestral piece by Waguer. Wednesday 
morning, M. Gounod’s new oratorio, “ Mors et Vita ;” 
bite we yy d evening, Mr. T. Anderton’s cantata, “ Yule- 
pw Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2, and Mr. 
Becetzie’s new violin concerto. Thursday morning, 
q andel s' ‘Messiah ; ” Thursday evening, Herr Dvorak’s 
bree ny The Spectre’s Bride,” and Dr. Bridge’s setting 
‘ r. Gladstone’s Latin paraphrase of Toplady’s 
gam, Rock of Ages.” Frida morning, Dr. Villiers 
pi —_ hew oratorio, “The Three Holy Children,” 
i eethoven’s Choral Symphony ; Friday evening, a 





second performance of M. Gounod’s oratorio “ Mors et 
Vita.” The programmes for the first three evenings will 
also include some fine overtures and other pieces, The 
principal vocalists engaged are Mme. Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Mrs, Hutchinson, Mme. Patey, 
Mme. Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Maas, 
Mr. Wade, Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. In every instance the new works will 
be produced under the direction of the respective com- 
posers, and the general conductor will be Herr Hans 
Richter. The choral rehearsals are being carried on 
weekly under the direction of Mr. Stockley. 


lgiverpoof. 


MARCH 23. 

THE month that has elapsed since my last letter 
has witnessed the close of the winter campaign of two 
of our organisations, and ere these lines are before your 
readers our third society will have completed its season, 
and closed its doors. The music of the past month has 
been varied and interesting The last two of Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s series of eight orchestral concerts demand notice. 
The seventh took place on the 24th ult., and had for its 
principal attraction Herr Joachim, who made his first 
appearance in Liverpool this season. The fame and 
reputation of this illustrious player sufficed to attract 
an immense audience, and his marvellous playing repaid 
them for their attendance and attention. Few musical 
careers have been worked out on more consistently noble 
lines than that of Joseph Joachim. As a child of five 
years he might be described as an infant prodigy. He 
was but twelve years of age when he came under the 
notice. of Mendelssohn, who then ventured upon a pre- 
diction concerning him which has been more than amply 
verified, He now appears before us-in all the plenitude 
of his matured powers and his mellowed genius, the 
acknowledged “emperor of violinists.’ But Joachim 
is more than a mere executant. He has had much 
to do with the formation of a correct taste in 
chamber music. His ideal has ever been high. 
Showy and meretricious works have enjoyed no favour 
at his hands. His great powers, both of concep- 
tion and execution, have been reserved for the best 
music only, so that he has been a sort of moral force, and 
has exerted a most desirable influence upon the taste of 
the past thirty years. When the history of the 
growth of musical taste in England comes to be analysed, 
it will be found that Joseph Joachim has been by no 
means one of the least important factors in bringing about 
this desirable state of things. On the occasion in ques- 
tion he took for his principal solo the violin concerto, 
op. 26, by Max Bruch, who dedicated it to Herr 
Joachim, It is a very clever and scholarly composition, 
or we may be sure Joachim would neither have accepted 
the dedication, nor performed the work. Its leading 
themes are graceful and. interesting in themselves, and 
are treated with a great deal of melodic variety and 
scientific ingenuity. The first movement is pleasing, 
but the second, an adagio, reaches a vein of passionate 
warmth, and was played by the distinguished virtuoso 
with such feeling and power as to produce a genuine 
impression upon an audience usually somewhat impas- 
sive. The last movement abounds in technical iff 
culties, and, indeed, begins with a feat of double stop- 
ping before which ordinary performers would quail ; but 
in the case of Herr Joachim these things are mere inci- 
dents, and are disposed of with an ease and certainty 
only possible after protracted and intense practice. The 
second solo was “II Trillo del Diavolo,” by Tartini. 
His last solo was the andan/e from the Kreutzer Sonata, 
beautifully accompanied on the piano by Mr. Hallé. It 
will be unnecessary to say that Beethoven's lovely air and 
variations were set forth by these accomplished artistes 
in an absolutely satisfying manner. The main orches- 
tral piece of the evening was Berlioz’s “Roméo et 
Juliette.” It proved of most agreeable character, but 
though much of the music was romantic and emotional, 
it scarcely proved so passionate and fervent as might 
have been pened from a man of Berlioz’s virile tem- 
perament. The Wagner piece of the evening—it will be 
remembered that a Wagner excerpt at each concert was 
a special feature of the series—was the “ Faust ” overture 
in D minor. Wagner seems here to have been more in 
a megane than emotional humour, but there is 
much change and picturesque variety in his embodiment 
of Goethe’s great poem, and the mental perturbations of 
the hero are sketched musically with considerable ability 
and imagination. Other features went to the completion 
of this concert, and some interesting vocal selections 
were given by Mrs. Hutchinson. 

The eighth and last of the Hallé series was given on 
the roth inst., when Herr Joachim was again present, 
this time with Mme. Norman Neéruda, it being the first 
time these world-renowned artistes had appeared together. 
The double attraction, of course, drew the largest house 
of the season, every corner being crammed. The two 


pieces selected were the concerto in three movements, in 
D. minor, for two violins, by J. S. Bach, and Spohr’s 
grand unaccompanied duet for two violins. Perfection of 
bowing and technique, fulness of tone, perfect sympathy 
and balance, and rare conceptive intelligence marked a 
erformance every point of which was watched with 
intense interest by a breathless house, and received at 
the finish with loud and sustained applause. This in- 
teresting collaboration by two such renowed artistes was 
as delightful as it was unprecedented. The Wagner 
selection was the overture and introduction to the third 
act of “Lohengrin.” This superb and thrilling music, 
which need not be: dwelt upon because so familiar, was 
played with the utmost pve and splendour by Mr, 
Hallé’s strong and accomplished band, and proved a 
veritable treat. The symphony was Haydn in B flat, 
‘La Reine de France,” which sounded rather trite and 
commonplace amidst such gorgeous surroundings. The 
overtures to “ Euryanthe” and “ Jessonda” were in the 
rogramme, and Miss Hope Glenn captivated the audience 
bes er charming and cultured singing. . ; 
The only concert to notice of the Philharmonic 
Society is the eleventh of the season given on the 
3rd inst. In accordance with an invariable custom, the 
Lenten concerts of this society are sacred, and Berlioz’s 
“ Childhood of Christ” formed the principal item of 
the programme, supplemented by Cherubini’s “ Messe 
Solenelle,”” No. 4,in C. The libretto of “ L’Enfance du 
Christ ” is by the same hand as the music, for Berlioz 
was almost as good a literary man as composer. 
A good deal of matter extraneous to the New Tes- 
tament narrative is introduced, and Berlioz has in- 
vented some extra characters in order to give variety 
and dramatic effect. Making due allowance for 
French love of effect, and bearing in mind Berlioz’s 
theological views, which are understood to have been 
very nebulous, it must be admitted that he has pro- 
duced a work entirely unobjectionable in tone, and 
adorned it with music of’ great simplicity: and original 
beauty. When I speak of simplicity, I refer to the effect 
produced on the mind of the listener, and do not suggest 
that the work is devoid of difficulties, for there are 
plenty both for band, chorus, and soloists. The 
rincipal of the latter were Miss Fenna and Messrs. 
Santley, Lloyd, and Hilton, some members of the chorus 
being selected for minor solo work. The “Childhood 
of Christ” is not likely to win the popularity of 
“ Faust,” but it is studded with very great beauties, 
conspicuous amongst these being the work allotted to 
the invisible chorus of ange]s, and some of the instru- 
mental interludes, notably the serenade for harp and 
two flutes—most beautifully played. Those who can 
recal the sylph music in “ Faust,” or the Queen Mab 
scherzo from “ Romeo and Juliet,” may perhaps form 
some notion of the charm of the serenade. Space does 
not admit of goinginto further details of a work which, 
though not perhaps destined to become lastingly popular 
in England, yet abounds in rich, though isolated beau- 
ties, The Cherubini mass is quite familiar, and went 


well, : 

The Philharmonic Choral Society meeting at St. 
George’s Hall has given two performances during the 
ae with great success, The first was “ Judas Macca- 
beeus,” in honour of the Handel Bicentenary, and the 
other was Meridelssohn’s “St. Paul,” which closed their 
season on the 20th inst. The band and chorus number 
350, and with the great organ of the hall some fine 
choral effects were reached. Good soloists were re- 
tained, and under the dd/onof Mr. Sanders general success 
attended their efforts. 

WY 
BridLof. 

THE Monday Popular Concerts continue to be much 
appreciated. The principal feature at the last concert 
was the performance, for the first time in Bristol, of the 
Symphony ‘Harold in Italy,” op. 16, by Hector 
Berlioz. The opening portion of the first movement, 
supposed to delineate Harold in the mountains, 
is expressive of contemplative sadness, an obbligato 
part for the viola being a noticeable feature throughout 
the four movements. The second portion of the first 
movement, allegro, is full of vivacity; and there is much 
of the poetic spirit shown in the Evening Prayer. The 
third movement, a serenade with pastoral melodies, is a 
charming contrast to the previous part of the work; but 
the last movement is noisy, as no doubt any delineation 
of the orgies of brigands would be. The programme also 
included the overture to “‘ L’Etoile du Nord,” by Meyer- 
beer; a selection from: ‘‘ Puritani”’; the grand overture 
to ‘‘ Athalie,” by Mendelssohn ; Handel’s familiar Largo 
movement, founded on an air from the opera cf 
“* Xerxes”; and Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 1 in F. These 
different compositions were done ample justice to. 

The thirtieth popular concert in connection with the 
Bristol Musical Association was held in the larger Colston 
Hall. The chief attraction was Beethoven’s cantata, 





“The Praise of Music.” This cantata had evidently 
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been rehearsed with"as’much care as could be expected, 
considering the frequency of these concerts. The prin- 
cipal vocalists—Miss Marian Fenna, Miss Berta Foresta, 
Mr. E. T. Morgan, and Mr. J. C. Mather—were only 
heard to advantage in the quartet, “For evermore 
united be love and friendship true,’’ which is virtually 
the solitary bit of melody in the whole cantata. Mr. 
F. S. Gardner gave the violin obbligato for the aria 
“Join with me in praise of music,” and the choruses 
were very fairly rendered; but more attention to light 
and shade is still required. Mr, George Riseley subse- 
quently enchanted both musicians bad lay auditors with 
his wonderful instrumentation in a couple of novel soli— 
Batiste’s ‘* Anglic Voices,” and Lange’s ‘‘ Cradle Song.” 


loeedo. 


A VOCAL and instrumental concert, in aid of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes for Destitute Children, took place in 
the Headingley-hill Schoolroom, Leeds, on Monda’ 
evening, March 2nd, which was very fully attended. 
The performance was chiefly remarkable for the chaste 
and correct singing of Miss Emily Humble, a young 
lady who possesses a sweet mezzo-soprano voice of pure 
quality, as well as for the fine and brilliant flute-playing 
of Mr. W. Staniland Hall. Mr. Gilbert Jackson was the 
tenor vocalist, and sang with good taste and expression 
Blumenthal’s “Far away where angels dwell” and 
Balfe’s “Good night, beloved,” being loudly encored for 
the latter. Miss Humble chose “The Blind Man’s 
Bride etre ny * composed for her by Mr. Walter 
Wadham—and “ Love’s Memory of Spring,” by the same 
author, for which she was honoured with an enthusiastic 
recall. Mr. Staniland Hall’s flute solos were Nicholson’s 
arrangement of “Home, sweet home” and a fantasia, 
“Du! Du!” by Boehm, both charmingly rendered. A 
5 solo, by Mr. Pender, of Hull, was greatly admired, 
and on its repetition being insisted upon, he responded 
with the “ March of the Men of Harlech.” The other 
items do not call for special comment. Miss Sara 
Gisburn’s name was in the programme for two songs 
(encored), and Miss Neild ‘ak Mr. Alfred Scarth (bass) 
for one each. Instrumental pieces were also contributed 
by Herr Fred Schlegel (violin), Mr. T. Sharp (‘cello), 
and Herr Christensen (pianoforte), the accompaniments 
being played by the last-mentioned. Mainly through 
the praiseworthy exertions of Mrs. G. Thitkettle, Br. 
Barnardo’s Homes will be benefited to the extent of 
more than twenty guineas, and had the room been larger 
this sum would probably have teen doubled. 

On the following evening Mr. Rawlinsen Ford gave 
the sixth and last of the Leeds Popular Concerts, the 
executants being Mme. Frickenhaus (pianoforte), 
Herren Joachim and Otto Peiniger (first and second 
violins), Mr. A. Gibson (viola), and Mr. Charles Ould 
pron cee: 2 The programme was of the choicest 
escription, Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat (op. 74, No. 10) 
and Schumann’s Quintet in E flat (op. 44) forming the 
pee attraction. Both were splendidly played. 

me. Frickenhaus gave a fine rendering of Schumann's 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien” (op. 26). She was re- 
called with enthusiasm, and gracefully bowed her acknow- 
ledgments. The lady was also associated with Mr. Ould 
in Chopin’s beautiful “Introduction and Polonaise 
Brillante” for piano and ’cello—a delightful morceau, 
and given to rfection. Herr Joachim’s solo was Bach’s 
“ Suite,” in major, which, being re-demanded, the 
audience had another treat in a “ Bourreé,” in B minor, 
also by Bach, most exquisitely periormed. Herr Peiniger 
joined the distinguished virtuoso in Spohr’s “ Duo Con- 
certante,” in E flat (op. 39, No. 2), for two violins, and 
the former by no means disgraced his old master. The 
vocalist was Mlle. Lanari, who sang, or rather attempted 
to sing, Mozart’s lovely recitative, “Giunse alfin il 
momento” and aria, ‘“Deh vieni non tardar” (“ Le Nozze 
di Figaro”), and her second effort was Verdi's Bolero 
“‘ Mercé dilette amiche.” Notwithstanding the boisterous 
applause which mage p from the bottom part of the 
Victoria Hall, Mile. Lanari’s appearance was a con- 
spicuous failure. Mr. Alfred Broughton accompanied 
both songs very tastefully. The musical-loving public 
of Leeds owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Rawlinsen Ford 
for the excellent series of concerts thus brought to such 
a beer tary ipemneion, 

e of the annual Lenten performances of 
Bach’s Passioh Music, according. to sh Matthew, was 
held in the Leeds Parish Church, on Thursday, March 
12th, at seven o'clock p.m., the congregation filling 
every part of the sacred edifice. Dr. Creser, organist 
and choirmaster of the church, presided at the magnifi- 
cent instrument with his accustomed skill; and the 
solos were sag sustained by Miss Letitia Moore 
(soprano), Master Bramham Gostabo), Mr. George 
Wadsworth (tenor), and Mr. W. Morton (bass) ; while 
the subordinate parts were carefully sung by Miss 
Beecroft and Mr. Theodore France. ‘The choruses were 
efficiently rendered by the choir of the church, assisted 
by a number of picked voices, in which the female 
element was cauws A brief address was delivered 
by the Rev. E. H. Dykes, one of the curates, between 
the first and second parts, and the offertory, with sale of 
books, realised over £26, which will go towards the 
expenses. This service of song was repeated on the 
26th ult. 

Mr. J. W. Daughtery, the able critic of a well-known 
Leeds local journal, has left the town for Birmingham, 





having accepted an appointment in the Midland metro- 
polis. No writer has done more than this gentleman to 
point out anomalies that have long existed in the musical 
profession, and his absence will be severely felt. His 
“‘notes” have been racy in the extreme, and Mr. 
Daughtery has left tehind him a few enemies it may be, 
but certainly a host of friends, 


Eexefer. 
MARCH 17. 

IT is refreshing to learn that, with the approach of 
Easter, our musical societies are displaying much more 
activity. Before, however, touching on the work in 
store, it may be as well to take a retrospective glance at 
the events of the month. The principal (up to date, of 
course) has been the Welsh Annual Festival Concerts, 
the second of which was given at the Victoria Hall on 
the 28th ult., the eve of St. David’s Day. Both artisti- 
cally and financially the concert was a great success. 
The singing of Mme. Williams Penn was much admired ; 
her songs were “With the dawn,” “The Ash 
Grove” and “There be none of Beauty’s daughters.” 
Perhaps Mme. Penn’s sweet soprano voice was 
heard to best advantage in “The Ash Grove”; she 
was encored for two of her songs, and, in reply, 
kind] ave “Uncle John” and “Daddy.” he 
Royal. Marine band was present, and played several 
selections in excellent style | solos, trios, &c., were 
also played by some of the members, But the 
feature of the concert was ere. the brilliant 

laying of the young harpist, Mr. Fred. Barker, who, in 
Cis every respect admirable performance in the solo 
“Winter,” roused the audience to enthusiasm, and an 
encore was irresistible. ‘ The Bells of Aberdovey ” was 
given in response, and was much enjoyed. We have had 
two organ recitals the past month. At one of these Mr. 
G. W. Lyon, the well-known organist at the Roman 
Catholic church here, had charge of the instrument, and 
there was rather a new departure in the sense that he 
was assisted by quite a little concert party—viz., Miss 
Emily Lyon, violin; Mr. H. L. Lyon, viola; Miss 
Laura Lyon, soprano; Mr. G. James (bandmaster Ist 
Exeter and South Devon Rifle Band), cornet; Mr. 
Rigby, tenor; and Mr. Parr, bass. The programme was 
a liberal one, and the evening was much enjoyed. At 
the second recital Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac. (cathedral 
organist), resumed his position at the instrument, and 
vocal pieces were contributed by Mr. F. Dixon (cathedral 
choir) and H. Long. A pianoforte and violin recital 
was to have been given to-night by Mr. Charles Hallé 
and Mme. Norman-Néruda, but late on Monday night 
a telegram was received from Mr. Hallé at Plymouth, 
stating that, in consequence of a domestic affliction, 
Mme. Néruda was called to London. The concert was 
accordingly postponed, It has subsequently transpired 
that the telegram was to the effect that Mme. Néruda’s 
husband was dying. Next morning, however, a telegram 
was received stating that he was better; but it was too 
late then to reannounce the concert, which was therefore 
put off. To-morrow there will be a full rehearsal, in 
connection with the Western Counties Musical Associa- 
tion, of the band and chorus for the April Festival. 
Members will be present from the various branches in 
Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset. In the evening the 
members of the branches, and other friends, will give a 
popular concert, the programme for which contains 
several specially interesting features. The works selected 
for performance at the latter are, “ Alexander’s Feast,” 
“Fourth Organ Concerto” (morning), and “ Psyche ” 
and Ha geno Night” (evening). The band and 
chorus will number 400 performers. The solo violin 
will be Mr. M. G. Rice; solo flute, Mr. G. H. Norman; 
solo clarionet, Mr. T. Palmer; solo organ, Mr. D. J. 
Wood. The conductors will be Messrs R. B. Moore, 
F.C.O.; T. Russe, A.C.O.; L. Mackenzie; and D. J. 
Wood, F.C.O. The Exeter Orchestral Society, which, 
towards the close of last year, gave its first public 
concert, and surprised the citizens with one of the most 
—— local concerts for the season, now announces 
another performance, and as the programme is a most 
tempting one—including some classical instrumental 
compositions—there wiil, in all probability, be a large 
attendance. 


RortRampton, 


MARCH 6TH was rendered eminent amony its fellows 
by a second visit to Northampton of the military band 
in connection with the Home for Little Boys at Faring- 
den and Swanley. The Corn Exchange, the most spa- 
cious hall in the town, had been set apart for the occasion, 
but even that was found hardly adequate for the numbers 
who came to show their sympathy in the work and enjo 
the music discoursed by the youngsters. The band, 
which is just now making a tour through the East Mid- 
lands, was under the conductorship of Mr. E. C. F. Hare 
(Associate of the London Academy of Music), and con- 
stituted about thirty performers. “The programme was 
gone through in a manner which called forth the greatest 
encomiums both on behalf of the worthy leader, as well 
as for the youthful celebrities themselves. In their 
opening chorus, “ Lift up your heads,” the brass was 
rather too prominent, but their rendering of Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord” and “Let the hills resound ” were per- 





ceptible successes in every detail and spoke volumes for 
the intelligence and — of the young performers, 
“Tl Trovatore,” “ William} Tell,” and “ The Post Horn 
Galop” were also well given, and perfect harmony and 
precision reigned throughout. Mr, Hare treated the 
audience to a cornet solo, which elicited a loud and per- 
sistent encore, and in response he introduced a brilliant 
exposition, on the same instrument, of “ You'll remember 
me.” 

A Mendelssohn concert was given on March 12th at 
College-street Chapel, and by the manner in which some 
of the productions of the great master were listened to 
and applauded by Pe 8 auditory, it was evident that the 

erformance was highly appreciated by them. Mr. R. 
W. Strickland’s rendering of the organ solo, ‘‘ Overture 
in C”—andante con moto, allegretto vivace—was most 

nd and affecting ; and the air, “ Hear, ye, Israel,” by 

rs. Mason (of the London and Birmingham concerts), 
who is the happy possessor of a pleasing voice and clear 
enunciation, was linowios worthy of note. The organ 
solo, ‘Sonata No. 2,” consisting of the movements 
grave, adagio, allegretto, maestoso, and vivace, and allegro 
moderato, preceded the motet, “ Hear my Prayer” in 
which alternate soloand chorus were very sweetly rendered. 
The latter, as well as other choruses, were given by a 
choir of nearly fifty voices, who, by their correct time 
and good taste, testified to a considerable amount of 
training to which they had previously been subjected. 

This is not the first musical evening which has been 
spent at the chapel, and similar concerts have now 
become periodical institutions which have already met 
with marked appreciation from a majority among the 
music-loving public of Northampton. 


Glasgow. 
MARCH 18, 


FROM a very early date the Paisley folks kept an eye 
upon the musical art. The “Sang Scuil,” for example, 
had a habitation there towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. More modern records concerning musical 
Vanduaria are equally interesting, and the pluck which 
has been displayed in persevering with the Paisley 
Choral Union orchestral scheme commands frank and 
hearty recognition. Ultimate success will follow. But 
the local amateurs do not confine their attention solely 
to the “classics.” Why should they? The mine of 
musical wealth pertaining to the domain of the part- 
song is an alluring one. The “ Paisley Glee Club” 
know this right well, and, from time to time, they give 
their friends an opportunity of renewing acquaintance 
with Webbe, Stevens, Kreutzer, Bishop, &c., &c. On 
the 3rd inst., then, an agreeable evening was spent with 
the twelve enthusiasts, who sing, by the way, from as 
interesting a collection of MS. music as it has been my 
lot to see for many a day. Some of it belonged to the 
Harmonic Society, I understand, and some of it may 
have been saved from the conflagration which took 
place in a local scouring work many years ago, and where 
the books were temporarily stored. Every page of the 
MS. is a model of neat and careful transcription. 

Just at present, promenade concerts in Glasgow are 
“in demand”—to quote Capel Court phraseology. 
Those at the Fine Art Institute meet with gratifying 
support. More, the Saturday afternoon gatherings, in 
especial, draw out overflowing audiences, thanks to the 
admirable provision made by Mr. W. H. Cole, who con- 
ducts a trim little orchestra of experienced players. 

At St. Andrew’s Hall, on the afternoon of the 7th 
inst., the fine band of the Lanarkshire Engineers 
gave their initial concert, and to the manifest delight of 
an audience which included many of the e/ite of the 
city. 

At the last monthly dinner of the Glasgow Society 
of Musicians a novelty was introduced, in the shape of 
a short discussion on the best mode of arranging the 
position, for concert purposes, of the choral and 
orchestral forces. Some interesting accounts were given 
by Mr. Seligmann of his experiences under Mendelssohn, 
and not the least attractive feature of the evening was 
Mr. Robert Walker’s recital of his own m “ Joe 
Smith,” a touching little epic of real human interest. 

The many well-known amateurs who gave their services 
at a recent concert in the West-end have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the charity for which they so generously 
came forward has benefited to a handsome extent. The 
programme of the evening was laid out, for the most 
part, on popular lines. That was a distinct attraction ; 
no less so the efforts of the soloists, who were, each and 
all, received with uncommon favour. Part-singing is 
always safe in the hands of the “ Busby Quartet” and 
on this occasion the high vocal ability and musical 
intelligence of the performers won for them renewed 
tokens of commendation. 


The members of the Ladies’ Choir, in connection with . 


Hillhead Parish Church, gave their annual concert on 
16th inst., when a singularly attractive programme was 
submitted. There was novelty, moreover, in the 
evening’s proceedings, for one may go far in search of a 
choir composed entirely of the fair votaries of St. 
Cecilia’s art. Further, the concert was remarkable for a de- 
arture from unconventional paths. Tus we had selections 
rom Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” and, amongst other 
equally unhackneyed items, Schubert’s chorus, “ God in 

ature,” found a welcome place in the programme. The 
difficulties pertaining to the last-named piece were suc- 
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cessfully overcome—it was the feature of the evening. 
Note ought to be made of Mr. T. S. Drummond’s chorus 
and soli, “Bless the Lord, O my Soul,” a highl 

meritorious composition, specially written for the choir 
which Mr. W. Robertson Strong conducts with much 
credit to himself. 

The first performance in Scotland of “ The Rose of 
Sharon” took place last night, in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, under the auspices of the Glasgow Tonic Sol-fa 
Choral Society. There was an admirable quartet of 
soloists, and the ‘scratch ’”’ band, led by Mr. T. Smyth, 
made really no mean appearance considering the well- 
known difficulties of the score. The solos were rendered 
by Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s exquisite melodies were sung to, as 
near as possible, perfection. The accomplished tenor 
was in excellent voice, and won a splendid triumph in 
the opening song for “ The Beloved ”—that captivating 
musical exposition which at once struck the key-note of 
the success of the oratorio when it was launched at last 
Norwich Festival. Mr. Mills made an exceedingly 
favourable impression on this his first appearance in 
Glasgow, and the future of the new “ basso cantante ” 
will, we doubt not, be watched with interest. It was a 
plucky thing for our Sol-fa friends to take up the Scotch 
composer’s great work. The society has, in its day, per- 
formed many a courageous feat, but, in producing ‘ The 
Rose of Sharon,” enterprise reached an ambitious level. 
It would be rash to say that the choral part of the work 
received thoroughly adequate treatment. The intona- 
tion was not at all times correct, and throughout the 
evening there were Map sage of wavering and hesitancy 
of attack—notably in the chorus which ushers in “ The 
Procession of the Ark.” But the audience heeded not 
these things, and, being deservedly friendly—pluck is 
recognised right heartily by the true “ Britisher ”—the 
reception awarded many numbers was a cordial one. 
The choral effort, to sum up, was an earnest endeavour, 
and the very most was made of the material just at 
hand by Mr. W. M. Miller, the energetic and hard- 
working conductor of the society. 

The Royalty Theatre has ever been the premier local 
habitation of the travelling opera company. Every 
leading novelty within the grasp of the impresario has 
found its way to the pretty Sauchie-street house. 
Thus it was a foregone conclusion that Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte’s troupe of youngsters should there make the 
acquaintance of Glasgow playgoers. It may appear late 
enough in the day to say a word or two regarding the 
doings of the children in “ The Pirates of Penzance,” but as 
the engagement commenced towards the end of February, 
notice in last month's issue was, of course, impossible. 
There may possibly be occasion for adverse opinion as to 
the desirability of encouraging precocity at the expense of 
art ; some may go further and denounce the whole thing 
as a coup de theatre, phenomenal to a disturbing degree. 
Be that as it may, he would be a sorry individual who 
failed to recognise the marvellous skill and patience 
involved in drilling the little ones’ who won their 
spurs at the Savoy Theatre, and who are now enlist- 
ing the favour of provincial audiences. Local” enthu- 
siasm over the clever entertainment was singularly 
warm, and as the engagement proceeded crowded ‘hedses 
prevailed. Miss Georgie Esmond was the pirate maid- 
of-all-work to the manner born, Miss Millie Fairleigh as 
Mabel warbled delightfully, Master Edward Percy played 
the Major-General with infinite drollery (make-up, b 
the way, perfection itself), while Master Charles Adeson’s 
Sergeant of Police was simply a superb bit of comedy 
acting. The fresh, tuneful voices of the juvenile choristers 
lent a special charm to more than one concerted number, 
and the whole mounting of the opera did the manage- 
ment credit. 

That wonderful success “ Falka” was produced at the 
Royalty on 16th ult., and before a crowded audience. 
It is not often that a new comic opera fills a Glasgow 
theatre on a first night, but the reputation of M. Chas- 
saigne’s work had preceded its appearance here. 


foundee. 
MARCH 23. 


TWo interesting musical events fall to be recorded 
last month. The first, on the 26th ult., took the form of 
a concert in aid of the Day-Nurseries in this town; and 
the musical padulum provided consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Walpurgis Nacht” and miscellaneous selections. 
The choir, amongst whom we noticed some of the best 
Voices in the district, was under the direction of Mr. 
Magnus Peterson, to whose enterprise and tact the 
success of the concert was mainly due. The accom- 
paniments were played by an amateur band ; and, con- 
sidering the difficult nature of the music, and the limited 
number of rehearsals, a very fair account of them was 

ven; Mr. Franklin Peterson doing good service 
7% his judicious interpolations at the grand organ. 

he most interesting items in the second part were 
Master Willie Richardson’s dainty singing of ‘“ Where 
the bee sucks” and “Bid me discourse,” both of which 
os redemanded, and the variations for two pianos on a 
2 eme of Beethoven by Saint-Saéns, excellently played 

Messrs. Magnus and Franklin Peterson. The clever 
Frenchman’s treatment of the theme is most character- 
ig the workmanship being in thorough keeping with 
the nature of the subject ; and in the Funeral March and 





likewise in the splendid peroration at the end of the last 
variation he identifies himself so much with Beethoven’s 
style that this portion, at least, of the work might pass 
for the writing of the great Bonn master himself. A 
really enjoyable concert was_snccessfully terminated 
by the march and chorus from Wagner’s “ Tannhauser.” 
The second event was that extraordinary display of 
natural and cultivated talent which the concerts ofthe Royal 
Normal College for the blind have everywhere exhibited. 
From a concert that was a veritable treat from begin- 
ning to end, we must mention the rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer,” the solo part being 
sung by Miss.Campbell with a purity of tone, artistic 
finish, and devotional fervour that quite disarmed 
criticism. This lady was no less successful in her singing 
of a couple of ballads in which she quite won the sympathies 
of the audience. We must also mention Mr. Moncur’s 
tasteful rendering of ‘ Adelaide,” his unaffected delivery 
and soft-toned voice producing a very favourable impres- 
sion. Perhaps the most notable instance of that almost 
abnormal sensitiveness of feeling which seems to be a 
prerogative of the blind was witnessed in the playing of 
Mr. Alfred Hollins, who is yet a mere lad, but is already 
a mature artist. We have heard nothing finer than his 
organ accompaniment to the motett referred to for many 
years, while the ease with which he mastered the regis- 
tration of the large Kinnaird Hall organ and the delicate 
effects he introduced apparently without forethought, 
filled one with admiration as to his fertility of imagina- 
tion and readiness of resource. His technique was shown 
to great advantage in Liszt’s very difficult E flat concerto, 
but even more wonderful than the digital accuracy and 
the effort of memory required was the intellectual charm 
that was brought to bear on the interpretation of the 
work, a most conclusive testimony to the admirable 
training of Mr. Hollins’s master, Mr. Fritz Hartrigson, 
who condensed the orchestral accompaniments to the 
concerto on a second piano as well as to the indisputable 
talent of the solo player. To Dr. Campbell, who 
conducted the whole concert, the success of the evening’s 
entertainment was largely due, and we trust and feel 
sure tat, on the choirs next visit to Dundee, they will 
be welcomed by an overflowing house. 


fo u6fin, 
MARCH 24. 


THE University Choral Society gave the second 
concert of its forty-fifth season on the 2ist ult.; it was 
held in commemoration of the bi-centenary of Handel 
and Bach, and was opened with a chorale from the St. 
John Passion. Bach’s lovely song, ‘‘ My heart ever 
faithful,” was sung by Mrs. Scott-Fennell in that style 
which has most deservedly gained for her the repu- 
tation of being one of the representatives of the 
highest order of English singing. The “ Magnificat” 
in D for five voice chorus was the next item on the 
programme. Its choruses contain some of the most 
difficult passages possible to be met with in vocal 
writing. Miss Helen Conway sang the only solo 
allotted to the soprano in the work ; it is a most unvocal 
piece of singing, the accompaniment not giving the 
slightest help to the voice. Considering the number of 
augmented and diminished intervals, the soloist acquitted 
herself most triumphantly all through. We hear that 
Mr. Carl Rosa has engaged her for the coming London 
season. She will be a great acquisition to the company, 

ssessing, as she does, such a full, round voice, and such 
intensely dramatic manner in using it, which, perhaps, 
she carries a little too far for oratorio singing. The 
choruses, “ Envy,” ‘“ Wretched lovers,” ‘‘ Haste thee,” 
“* Zadok the priest,” and “Amen,” were delivered by the 
choir with the greatest possible accuracy and steadiness. 
The band, however, played too loud and were not in tune. 
Why is it that players of wind instruments are scarcely 
ever so? Some of the sounds produced from the wood 
and brass were simply agonising. Mr. Bapty and 


| several amateurs contributed most brilliantly to the 


success of the performance. Sir Robert Stewart con- 
ducted. For the next concert we are promised works by 
‘“‘ Members of the Society Past and Present.” 

The performance of Spohr’s “Calvary” by the St. 
Patrick’s Oratorio Society was an event of much interest, 
as it is a work that is so seldom sung, and one which the 
society had the honour of bringing out for the first 
time in Dublin some two or three years ago. With 
regard to the production of the work, all we can say is 
that, notwithstanding the superb playing of Mr. Mar- 








chant, we could not do without the band. An organ 
alone is not sufficient for any oratorio. The peculiar 
overture was very well played by Mr. Marchant, then 
came the opening chorus, “Gentle night, Oh! 
descend !” beautifully sung by the choir. Miss Russell’s 
rendering of all the music allotted to the role of Mary 
was a most finished one, her sympathetic voice telling 
very well in the beautiful aria, “ When this scene.” Mr. 
Bapty sang all the tenor music in his accustomed 
tranquil style. Mr. Grattan Kelly’s singing was better 
than we have ever heard him before, the dramatic songs 
of Judas being sung by him most strikingly. 

“Calvary” was preceded by “The Prodigal Son ” (Sir 
A. Sullivan) which appeared to us, although pretty, 
merely to drag out the performance to an interminable 
length. We must not omit to mention Mr. J. Marchant’s 
singing in the latter work. He possesses a fine sonorous 
voice, and delivered all his music very well indeed. 


Master Scott’s singing of “ Love nct the world” was 
very careful and expressive, although the /emto was a 
little too fast. - 

Mr. C. Marchant, Mus. Bac., is greatly to be praised for 
his training of the choir, which can sing such works with- 
out a conductor or band. 

The Dublin Glee Choir gave a concert on the 5th 
ult. The glees were all through given with great spirit 
and expression, but yet lacked steadiness in time and 
attack. The programme included “The Curfew,” 
“Silent Night ” (Barnby) “ Compassion ” (Blumenthal), 
“ Auld Lang Syne ’(Leslie), and‘ In going to my lonely 
bed,” a new part-song of Sir Robert Stewart’s. Miss 
Russell sang “Nymphs and shepherds” (Purcell) 
beautifully ; we hope soon to hear this lovely song again. 
Signor Foli as usual sang as many trashy songs as he 
could get into the programme. One grand song, “Il 
Monaco ” Np hag he sang magnificently, as, indeed, 
he sang the others also, but one cannot help regretting 
to see such an artist singing songs which so painfull 
suggest “so much per copy sold.” Signor Esposito's 
reading of the “Waldstein” Sonata delighted the 
audience. He afterwards played a nocturne and 
scherzo {by Chopin. Sir Robert Stewart’s accom- 
paniments were exquisite. We hope he will hold the 
a of the choir for many years to come. 

The first of a series of high-class popular concerts took 

lace on Saturday, March 14, in the Antient Concert 

ocms. The large hall was crowded by a most appre- 
ciative audience, who showed by the manner in which 
they received the performance that good music will go 
down if done properly. The duet, “La luna,” and 
quartett, “Cavaliére,” from Boito’s “ Mefistofile,” were 
the principal items of interest on the programme. Miss 
Du Bedat made this evening the occasion of her profes- 
sional déut. We can say nothing about her singing 
except that it was almost faultless all, through, her 
rendering of “ Regnava nel silenzio” (“Lucia”) fairly 
bringing down the house. The fair songstress received 
a regular ovation. We predict a most brilliant career 
for her, and feel sure that at a day not far distant she 
will be one of the first singers of the day. Mrs. Scott- 
Fennell sang with all her usual finished style and grace 
“ The Worker” (Gounod) and “ Nobil signor” (Meyer- 
beer). Mr. Henry Beaumont, of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, was the tenor. How curious that so large a part 
of the company should be chosen from our city! Messrs 
M‘Guckin, Crotty, and Ludwig are all Dubliners. It 
does us much credit. Mr. Beaumont sang Handel’s aria, 
“ Love in her eyes,” most beautifully. Mr. J.J. Jones sang 
Hatton’s fine air, “To Anthea,” with great spirit and dash. 
Herr Rudersdorff contributed two violoncello solos, and 
was enthusiastically, and deservedly so,encored. The onus 
of the concert fell on Mr. W. A. Collisson, Mus. Bac., 
who presided at the pianoforte throughout the evening, 
taking part in no less than twenty-two items. It is but 
just to say that he exhibited a rare degree of skill as an 
accompanist, being invariably in sympathy with the 
vocalists. Mr. Collisson’s performance of Weber's 
“ Polacca Brillante” in E was distinguished by remark- 
able digital facility and great wrist power. A fantasia of 
Mozart’s was given in response to an encore. 


Belfast. 


THE second concert in the series of Subscription 
Chamber Concerts, provided by the Philharmonic 
Society, was given in the Ulster Minor Hall on the 
1gth ult., to a crowded and highly appreciative audience 
For the occasion, the celebrated ee String Quar 
tett was engaged, the programme provided being in 
keeping with the importance of the engagement. Need 
we say the execution, the performance of the works was 
a revelation to a Belfast audience? The programme 
opened with Schubert’s Quartett in D minor (post- 
humous), for two violins, viola, and ’cello, which at once 
stamped the artistic qualifications of the players, and 
was received with warm manifestations of favour ; 
indeed, in each item the appreciation of the audience 
was unstinted. The “Kreutzer Sonata” (Beethoven), 
by Herren Heckmann and Beyselag, was also beauti- 
fully played. As already hinted, the programme was a 
most select one, and gave the greatest pleasure to all 
who were fortunate enough to be present. Mr. Louis 
Mantell contributed two vocal items—-Brahms’s ‘“‘ How 
dost my Queen ?” and Salaman’s “I arose from dreams 
of thee,” in each of which he was warmly applauded. 











The only other concert during the month which calls 
for special notice was that given by the Belfast Choir on 
the 11th inst., in the hall of the Constitutional Club, 
when Hummel’s Mass in E flat, “Ballet Music” from 
Schubert’s “ Rosamunde,” and Beethoven’s “Ruins of 
Athens” were performed. The choruses were all well 
sung, the solos being taken by the members of the 
society, Mr A. P. Dalzell especially distinguishing 
himself in his items in Beethoven’s work. The accom- 
paniments throughout were played by an orchestra of 
some thirty players, who played in good tune and time, 
though much too loud, the brass from the military band 
being particularly obtrusive, no doubt forgetful of the 
fact that they are not in the barrack square, but in a 
concert room. Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus. Bac., T.C.D., 
was the conductor, and to his intelligence and discretion 
may be recorded the distinct advance made this season 
by the members of this society. 
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SEVENTH EVENING. 
Historical and Philosophical Study—De viris illustribus 
urbis Rome.—A, Roman Woman—Vocabulary of the 
Language of the Romans. 


A very dull modern Italian opera is played. 

An habitud of the pit-stalls who on preceding evenings 
had appeared deeply interested in the readings and chit- 
chat of the musicians, leans over into the orchestra, and 
addresses me— 

“ Sir, you live commonly in Paris, do you not ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I live there even uncommonly, and oftener 
than I would wish.” 

“Tn that case you must be familiar with the singular 
dialect spoken there, and which the papers sometimes 
make use of. Will you please explain what is meant 
when, in giving an account of certain occurrences— 
pretty frequent, it seems, in dramatic representations— 
they speak of the Romans ?” 

“Yes,” said several musicians at once, “tell us what is 
understood by*that word in France.” 

“You are asking me for nothing less than a course of 
Roman history.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T fear I have not the art of brevity.” 

“That is no matter. The opera is in four acts, and 
we are with you till eleven o’clock,” 

“ Then, to put you at once into relation with the great 
men of this history, I will not go so far back as the sons 
of Mars, nor to Numa of Pompilius ; I will leap over the 
kings, dictators, and consuls ; and yet I must entitle the 
first chapter of my history— 


DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS URBIS ROMA. 


Nero (you see that I pass without transition to the 
time of the Emperors) —Nero, having formed a body of 
men charged to applaud him whenever he sang in public, 
the name “ Romans” has been given to-day in France 
to professional applauders, vulgarly called c/agueurs 
to those who throw bouquets, and generally to all who 
undertake to produce success and enthusiasm. There 
are several kinds : 

The mother who courageously calls everyone’s atten- 
tion to the wit and beauty of her moderately pretty and 
exceedingly foolish daughter ; the mother who, in spite 
of her extreme tenderness for her child, will make up 
her imind, nevertheless, at the soonest possible moment 
to a cruel separation, in order to place her in the arms of 
a husband—that mother is a Roman. 

The quthor who, foreseeing the need he will have next 
year of the praises of a critic whom he detests, sets him- 
self resolutely to extol that same critic on every occa- 
sion, is a Roman. 

The critic, too little of the Spartan to allow himself 
to be caught in that clumsy trap, becomes in his turn a 
Roman. 

The husband of the cantatrice, who . . . 

We understand. 

But the vulgar Romans, the crowd—the Roman 
people, in short—consist, above all, of those men whom 
Nero was the first to enroll. They go in the evening to 
the theatres and other places to applaud, under the 
direction of a chief and his lieutenants, the artists and 
the works that that chief has agreed to uphold. 

There are many ways of applauding. 

The first, as everyone knows, consists in making the 
greatest noise possible by striking one hand against the 
other, This form admits of many varieties, many lights 
and shades; the tip of the right hand struck against the 
palm of the left produces a sharp and ringing sound, 
which most of the artists prefer ; the hands struck toge- 
ther have, on the contrary, a dull and vulgar sonority, 
and it is only amateur c/agueurs of the first year or 
berbers’ apprentices that applaud in this way. 

The gloved c/agueur, foppishly dressed, stretches his 
arms affectedly beyond his box, and applauds slowly, 
almost noiselessly, merely as if he wished to attract the 
eye of the house, a1.d to say: “See! I condescend to 
applaud,” 


gloved hands, but their influence is only fully felt when 
they cast their bouquets at the feet of the artist they 
uphold. As this kind of applause is rather expensive, it 
is generally the nearest relation, the most intimate 
friend of the artist, or the artist himself, who bears the 
expense, So much is given to the bouquet-throwers for 
the flowers, and so much for their enthusiasm, besides 
paying a man or active boy to run behind the scenes 
after the shower of flowers, and collect the bouquets, so 
that the Roman ladies in the stage boxes may utilise 
them a second or a third itme. 


nervous attacks, and faints away—a rare species, almost 
extinct, closely allied to the family of giraffes, 


people, properly so called, this is how they work :— 


irresistible tendency, or long and serious study, has 
acquired genuine talent asa Roman; he goes to the 
director of a theatre, and talks to him somewhat in this 
fashion :—“‘ Sir, you are at the head of a dramatic enter- 
prise, the strong and weak points of which I know; you 
have no one yet to direct the success; trust it to me; I 
offer you 20,000 francs ready money, and 10,000 francs 
per annum.” 


replies. 
will bring them to you to-morrow.” 
the ordinary representations, and five hundred at least 


for all the first, and for the important déduts.” 


director who is paid. 
contrary !” 





The enthusiastic clagueur (for there are such) applauds 
quickly, loud, and long; his head during the applause 
turns from right to left ; then these demonstrations not 
sufficing him, he stamps, and cries: “ Bravé! bravé !” 
(notice particularly the circumflex accent on the 0), or, 
“ Brava!” (he knows how to distinguish between mascu- 
line and feminine, having profited by attendance at the 
Italian Opera), then redoubles his furieus clamours 
as the cloud of dust raised by the stamping increases in 
density. 

The clagueur distinguished as an old gentleman of 
property, or as a retired colonel, strikes the floor with 
the end of his cane moderately and with a paternal air. 

The violinist-c/agueur, for we have many artists in the 
orchestras of Paris, who in order to pay court to the 
director of their theatre, to the leader of the orchestra, or 
to some celebrated and admired singer, enlist for a time 
in the Roman army—the violinist-c/agueur taps the body 
of his violin with the back of the bow. This applause, 
rarer than the other kinds, is much in demand. Unfor- 
tunately, cruel disillusions have taught the gods and 
goddesses that it is scarcely possible for them to know 
when this applause is ironical or serious; hence the 
anxious smile of the divinities on receiving this homage. 

The kettle-drummer applauds by beating his drums, 
which does not happen once in fifteen years, 

The Roman ladies applaud sometimes with their 


We have still the susceptible Roman, who weeps, has 


But to confine ourselves to the study of the Roman 


Given a man who, either from the impulse of a natural 


‘“¢T wish 30,000 francs down!” the director generally 
“Ten thousand francs need not hinder our bargain ; I 


“ You have my word ; but I expect a hundred men for 


“ You will have them, and even more.” 
“ What !’? said a musician, interrupting me ; ‘it is the 
I had always believed the 


Yes, sir; these posts are bought as one buys the 
business of an exchange broker, or the practice of a 
notary or a lawyer. 

Once possessed of his commission, the official chief, 
the Emperor of the Romans, easily recruits his army 
among those who have a passion for the theatre—hair- 
dressers’ apprentices, commercial travellers cabdrivers, 
(under censure of the police, and consequently prevented 
from following their trade for two or three weeks), poor 
students and choristers aspiring for the places of super- 
numeraries, etc., etc. He selects a place of meeting, 
which is generally an obscure café or a public-house near 
thecentreof operations, There he counts them, and gives 
instructions and tickets for the pit or third gallery, for 
which these poor devils pay thirty or forty sous, or less, 
according to the position assigned them in the theatre ; 
the lieutenants only have always free tickets. On great 
days they are paid by the chief, It happens sometimes, 
if he is endeavouring to make a new piece, for which the 
direction of the theatre has paid dearly, foam up from the 
bottom, that the chief can not only find no more paying 
Romans, but fails even to secure soldiers ready to do 
battle for the love of art, so that he is obliged to pay the 
rest of the troop and give each man perhaps three francs 
and a glass of brandy. 

But in such a case the emperor fares well; not only 





tickets for the pit, but bank notes line his pocket, and in 
incredible numbers. One of the artists figuring in the 
new piece, wishing to be exceptionally supported, offers 
tickets to the emperor. The latter coldly draws from 
his pocket a handful of these. 

“ You see,” said he, “that I have plenty. 
this evening, and to get them I must pay.” 

The artist takes the hint and slips into Czesar’s hand a 
line for five hundred francs. His superior is not long 
in learning of this generous transaction, and, fearing 
then that he will not be cared for in proportion to his 
merit, considering the extraordinary support to be given 
to his second, goes to the superintendent of the applause 
and offers him a real bill for one thousand francs, and 
sometimes more. In like manner follow all the dramatis 
persone from the highest to the lowest. You understand 
now how and why the director of the theatre is paid by 
the director of the c/ague, and how easy it is for the 
latter to enrich himself. 

The first great Roman whom I knew at the Opéra in 
Paris was named Augustus; the name is a happy one for 
a Cesar. More imposing majesty than his I have 
seldom seen. He was cool and dignified, speaking little, 
wholly engrossed with his meditations, his combinations 
and his high strategical calculations. He was a good 
prince, nevertheless, and Aadztué of the pit as I then was, 
I often felt grateful for his benevolence. Besides, my 
fervour in spontaneously applauding Gluck and Spontini, 
Madame Brancku and Deérivis, had gained me his par- 
ticular esteem. Having brought out at that time my 
first score (a high mass) in the church of Saint-Roch, the 
old dévotes, the leasers of chairs, the man who passes 
round the holy water, the beadles, and all the loungers 
of the quarters showed themselves to be well satisfied, 
and I was simple enough to believe that I had had a 
success, But, alas! it was only a quarter of a success 
at the most, and ‘I was not long in discovering it. 
Seeing me two days after that performance, “ Well,” 
said the Emperor Augustus to me, “you made your 
first appearance at Saint-Roch the day before yesterday ? 
Why the devil did you not tell us beforehand? We 
would all have been there!” 

“ Are you so fond of sacred music as that ?’3 

“No; what an idea! but we would have warmed you 
up well !” 

“How so? You do not applaud in churches ?” 

“No, you do not applaud, certainly; but you can 
cough, blow your nose, move your chairs, scrape with 
your feet and say ‘Hm! hm!’ and raise your eyes to 
heaven—all that sort of thing,eh! We would have 
made you foam up a bit—an entire success, just like a 
fashionable preacher.” 

Two years later I again forgot to warn him when I 
gave my first concert at the Conservatoire ; nevertheless, 
Augustus came with his two aides-de-camp, and that 
evening, when I reappeared in the pit at the opera, he 
stretched out his powerful hand to me, saying in 
paternal and convincing tones (in French, of course), 
“Tu Marcellus eris!”. 

{Here Bacon nudges his neighbour with his elbow and 
asks him in a low voice what these three words mean. 

“T don’t know,” replied the latter. 

“ They are from Virgil,” said Corsino, who had heard 
the question and answer. ‘The meaning is, ‘ You will 
be Marcellus !’” 

“Well . . . but what is it to be Marcellus?” 

“Not to be a blockhead. Be quiet! ”’] 

However, the masters of the c/ague are not very fond 
generally of impetuous amateurs such as I was; they 
profess a distrust amounting almost to antipathy for 
these adventurers, coudottert, children carried away by 
enthusiasm, who come giddily and without rehearsal to 
applaud in their ranks, One day of a first represen- 
tation, when there was to be,to use the Roman phrase, ‘‘a 
fnmous pull”—that is to say, great difficulty for Augustus’s 
soldiers to vanquish the public—I was seated -by chance 
on a bench in the pit which the emperor had marked on 
his plan of operations as belonging exclusively to him- 
self. I was there a good half hour under the hostile 
glances of my neighbours, who looked as if planning 
how to get rid of me, and I was asking myself with a 
certain anxiety, in spite of the purity of my conscience, 
what I could have done to these officers, when the 
Emperor Augustus, striding into the midst of his staff, 
came and said to me with a certain sharpness, but with 
out violence (I have already told you that he was 
friendly towards me)— 

“My dear sir, I am obliged to disturb you; you 
cannot remain there.” 
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“Why, then?” 

“Why? It is impossible ; you are in the middle of 
my first line, you cut me in two.” 

I made haste, you may be sure, to leave the field free 
to that great tactician. 

Any other stranger, misunderstanding the require- 
ments of the position, would have resisted the emperor 
and thus compromised the success of his combinations. 
Hence the opinion correctly drawn from a long series of 
thoughtful observations—an opinion openly professed 
by Augustus and by all his army : “ The public is of no 
use in a theatre; not only of no use, hut 2 spoils everything. 
As long as the public will come to the Opéra, the Opéra will 
never progress.” The directors of those days treated him 
as a fool when he uttered these imperious words, Great 
Augustus ! He did not dream that in a few years after 
his death such brilliant justice would be rendered to his 
doctrines! It is the fate of all men of genius to be mis- 
understood by their contemporaries and exploited by 
their successors. 

No, never was a more intelligent or worthier 
dispenser of glory enthroned under the lustre of a 
theatre. 

-In comparison with Augustus, the present ruler at 
the Opera is but a Vespasian or Claudius, His name 
is David. Yet who would give him the title of 
Emperor? No one. His flatterers dare, at the very 
most, only call him king because of his name. 

The wise and illustrious Roman chief at the Opéra- 
Comique is called Albert; but they say in speaking of 
him, as of his old namesake, Albert the Great. 

He was the first to put Augustus’s audacious theories 
in practice, pitilessly excluding the public from first re- 
presentations. In these later times, if we except the 
critics, who for the most part belong yet to one or other 
kind, viris illustribus urbis Rome, the room is filled from 
top to bottom with clagueurs. 

It is to Albert the Great that we owe the touching 
custom of recalling all the actors at the end of each new 
piece. King David promptly imitated him in this ; and, 
emboldened by the success of this first improvement, he 
has added to it that of recalling the tenor as often as 
three times in an evening. A god, who should be 
recalled, like a simple mortal, only once at the end of the 
piece in a state representation, “would get into an oven.” 
Hence, it followed that if, in spite of all his efforts, 
David had only been able to secure this trifling result 
for a generous tenor, his rivals at the Théatre Frangais 
and the Opéra-Comique laughed at him next day, 
saying, “ David warmed up the oven yesterday.” I will 
give an explanation of these Roman phrases imme- 
diately. Unfortunately, Albert the Great, weary of 
power doubtless, thought it right to lay down his sceptre. 
In placing it in the hands of his obscure successor, he 
would willingly have said, like “Sulla” in M. de 
Jouy’s tragedy— 

J’ai gouverné sans peur et j’abdique sans crainte. 
(I have governed without fear, and I abdicate without 
dread) if the verse had been better. But Albert is a 
man of wit, he hates mediocre literature, which really 
might explain his desire to quit the Opéra-Comique. 

Another great man, whom I did not know, but whose 
celebrity is immense in Paris, ruled and rules yet, I 
believe, at the Gy.nnase-Dramatique. His name is 
Sauton. He has furthered the progress of art along a 
broad and new path. He has established friendly 
relations of equality and fraternity between the Romans 
and authors ; a system whicli that plagiarist David has 
also hastened to adopt. You now find a chief of the 
clague seated familiarly at the table, not only of 
Melpomene, or Thalia, or Terpsichore, but even of 
Apollo and Orpheus. He pledges his signature for 
them, he aids them in their private financial difficulties, he 
protects them, he loves them heartily. 

There is recorded the following admirable saying of 
the Emperor Sauton to one of our most gifted writers, 
and one of those least inclined to economy : 

At the end ofa cordial breakfast, at which the cordials 
had not been spared, Sauton, red with emotion, twisting 
his napkin, found at last courage enough to say, without 
too much stuttering, to his Amphytrion : 

“My dear D——, I have a great favour to ask.” 

“What is it ? speak out.” 

“Allow me to .. . ¢utoyer you . 
each other |” 

“Willingly, Sauton. Lend me (préte-moi) a thousand 
crowns,” 

aoa my dear friend, you(¢«) enchant me.” And 
Pulling out his pocket-book : “ Here they are !” 


« . let us éutoyons 











I cannot draw for you, gentlemen, the portrait of all 
the illustrious men of the city of Rome. I have neither 
the time nor the biographical knowledge. I will only 
add to what I have said of the three heroes I have just had 
the honour to entertain you with, that Augustus, Albert, 
and Sauton, although rivals, were always friendly. They 
did not imitate during their triumvirate the wars and 
perfidies that dishonour in history that of Anthony, Oc- 
tavius, and Lepidus. Far from it; whenever there was at 
the Opera one of those terrible representations in which a 
striking formidable epic victory must positively be won, a 
victory Pindarand Homer would have been incompetent to 
rehearse, Augustus disdained his inexperienced recruits, 
and appealed to his triumvirs. Proud to fight hand to 
hand with such a great man, they agree to recognise 
him as chief, and bring him—Albert, his indomitable 
phalanx—Sauton his light troops—all animated by that 
ardour which nothing can resist, and which begets 
prodigies. On the eve of the performance, the three 
select bodies were united in one army in the pit of the 
Opéra. Augustus, with his plan, libretto, and notes in 
hand, would put his troops through a laborious rehearsal, 
profiting at times by the suggestions of Anthony and 
Lepidus, who had few to make; so sure and rapid was 
the glance of Augustus, so much penetration had he to 
divine the projects of the enemy, such genius to thwart 
them, and judgment not to attempt the impossible ! Then 
what a triumph the next day! what acclamations, what 
opima spolia! which, indeed, were not offered to Jupiter 
Stator, but came, on the contrary, from him, and twenty 
other gods, 

These are some of the priceless services rendered to 
art and to artists by the Roman nation. 

Would you believe, gentlemen, that there is some talk 
of dismissing it from the opera? Several newspapers 
announce this reform, which we shall not credit even if 
we witness it. The c/ague, indeed, has become a want of 
the age ; under various forms, masks, pretexts, it is intro- 
duced everywhere. It reigns and governs in the theatre, 
in the concert-room, in the National Assembly, in clubs, 
in churches and industrial societies, in the press, even 
in the drawing-rooms. As soon as twenty persons 
gathered together are called upon to decide the merits 
of the deeds, actions, or ideas of any individual whatever 
who poses before them, you may be sure that at least one- 
quarter of the areopagus is placed near to the other 
three-quarters to set fire to them, if they are inflammable, 
or to show its ardour alone, if they are not. In the 
latter, and excessively frequent case, this isolated enthu- 
siasm, resolved upon beforehand, is yet sufficient to 
flatter most self-love. Some succeed in deceiving them- 
selvesasto the real value of suffrages thus obtained ; others 
do not in the least, and desire it nevertheless. These 
have come to such a pass that, failing to obtain the com- 
missioned applause of human beings, they would be 
happy with the applause of a troop of marionettes, or 
even at the sight of a clapping machine; they would 
turn the handle themselves. 

The clagueurs at our theatres have become learned 
practitioners, their trade has risen almost to an art. 

Many have admired, but never sufficiently, I think, 
the marvellous talent with which Augustus “directed ” 
the great works of the modern repertory and the excel- 
lence of the advice, which in many cases he gave to the 
authors. Hidden in his parquet-box, he assisted at all 
the rehearsals of the artists before having his own with 
his army. Then when the maestro said to him: “ Here 





you will give three rounds, there you will cry encore,” 
he replied, with an imperturbable assurance, as the case 
might be: “Sir, it is dangerous,” or else, ‘that will be 
done”; or, “I will think about it. My ideas upon that 
ure not yet formed. Have some amateurs to attack 
with ; I will follow them if it takes.” Sometimes, even, 
Augustus would nobly resist an author who endeavoured 
to gain dangerous applause, and would answer : “Sir, I 
cannot do it. You would compromise me in the eyes of 
the public, in the eyes of the artists, and in those of my 
confréres, who know well that that ought not to be done. 
I have my reputation to guard ; I too, have some self- 
respect. Your work is very difficult to direct. I will 
give it every care, but I do not wish to get hissed.” 

By the side of the professional c/agueurs, who are well- 
trained, sagacious, prudent, inspired, artists in short, 
we have the occasional c/agueur from friendship or per- 
sonal interest ; and these will never be banished from 
the opera. They are naive friends who admire in good 
faith all that is to be done on the stage before the candles 
are lighted (it is true that this species of friend becomes 





rarer every day; those, on the contrary, who disparage 


beforehand, at the time, and afterwards, increase 
enormously) ; we have also relations, those clagueurs, 
provided by nature ; publishers, ferocious c/agueurs, and, 
above all, lovers and husbands. That is why women, 
besides possessing a crowd of other advantages over 
men, have yet one more chance than they. 


For in a theatre or concert-room a woman can scarcely 
applaud her lover or her husband to any purpose ; she 
has, moreover, always something else to do; while the 
former, provided that they have the least natural capacity 
or elementary notions of the art, can in the theatre, by a 
clever stroke and in less than three minutes, lead to a 
success of renewal—that is to say, a decided success, 
capable of inducing the director of the theatre to renew 
the engagement. Husbands are of greater service for 
this kind of operation than lovers. The latter generally 
fear ridicule; they fear also i petto to create by a 
brilliant success too many rivals; they have not any 
financial interest in the triumphs of their mistresses; but 
the husband, who holds the purse-strings, who knows the 
effect of a well-thrown bouquet, a vigorously started 
salvo, a well-communicated emotion, a forcible recall, 
alone dares to utilise all his faculties. He has the gift 
of ventriloquism and of ubiquity. He applauds for an 
instant from the amphitheatre, crying out, brava! in a 
tenor voice, in chest notes; from there he rushes to the 
lobby of the first boxes, and, pushing his head through 
an opening cut in the doors, he ejaculates, Adm:radle / 
in a deep, bass voice ; and hurrying breathlessly to the 
third tier, makes the theatre re-echo with exclamations, 
“Delicious! ravishing! Good heavens! what talent! 
It is too much! in a soprano voice, in feminine tones 
stifled by emotion. There is a model husband for you, 
and a hard-working and intelligent father of a family. 
As for the husband, who, as a man of taste and reserved, 
sits quietly in his place during the whole performance, 
who dares not even applaud the finest efforts of his 
better half, it may safely be said, that he is a husband 

lost, or that his wife is an angel. 

Was it not a husband who invented the hiss of 
success, the hiss of great enthusiasm, the hiss at high 
pressure, which is used in the following manner? 

If the public, becoming too familiar with a woman’s 
daily demonstrated talent, seems to fall into apathetic 
indifference, the result of satiety, a devoted and little- 
known man is placed in the house to rouse it. Just as 
the diva has given manifest proof of her talent, and 
while the artistic clagueurs work with a will in the centre 
of the pit, a sharp and insulting noise comes from an 
obscure corner, Then the assembly rises as one man, a 
prey to indignation, and the avenging plaudits burst 
forth with indescribable frenzy. ‘“ What infamy!” is 
heard from all parts. “What a shameful cabal!” 
“Brava!” “Bravissima!” “Charming!” “ Intoxi- 
cating,” etc., etc. But this bold feat is a delicate opera- 
tion; there are, moreover, very few women willing to 
submit to the fictitious affront of a hiss, however pro- 
ductive the after-effects may be. 

Such is the inexplicable impression which all artists 
receive from approving or disapproving noises, 
when these express neither admiration nor censure. 
Habit, imagination, a little weakness of mind make them 
feel joy or pain, according as the air in a theatre is put 
in vibration in one or the other way. The physical 
phenomenon, independent of any idea of glory or shame, 
is sufficient. I am sure there are many actors childish 
enough to suffer, when travelling on the railway, because 
of the locomotive whistle. 

The art of the c/ague even reacts on the art of musical 
composition. The numerous varieties of Italian 
clagueurs, amateurs or artistes have led the composers to 
finish all their pieces in the same way, by that redundant, 
trivial, ridiculous period, called caéaletto—a little cabal 
which provokes applause. But the cada/etto no longer 
sufficing them, the big drum was introduced into the 
orchestra, which at once destroys both the music and the 
singers. Tired of the big drum, and powerless to raise 
success by the old means, the poor maestri are forced to 
produce duets, trios, and choruses in unison. 

In some passages it is even necessary to put both 
voices and orchestra in unison ; producing in this way, 
an ensemble piece in one part only, setting an enormous 
volume of tone above all harmony, all instrumentation, in 
short above, every musical idea, for the purpose of 
carrying away the public, and making it believe itself 
electrified. 

Analogous examples abound in the manufacture of 
literary works. 
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As for the dancers, their business is very simple ; it is 
settled with the zmpresario. ‘You will give me so many 
thousand francs per month, so many passes for each per- 
formance, and the c/ague will give me a reception and an 
exit, and two rounds at each of my echoes.” * By means 
of the clague, the directors make or unmake what is still 
called a success. A single word to the chief of the pit 
is enough to destroy an artist who has merely ordinary 
talent. I remember hearing Augustus say one evening 
at the Opéra, as he hurried through the ranks of his 
army before the rising of the curtain, “ Nothing for 
M. Deérivis! Nothing for M. Deérivis!” The order 
went round, and during the whole evening Deérivis truly 
had not a single plaudit. When a director wishes to get 
rid of a member of his company, no matter for what reason, 
he makes use of this ingenious method, and after two or 
three performances, in which there has been nothing for 
M. —~or for Mme. ——, “ You see,” says he to the 
artist, “I cannot keep you; your talent does not move 
the public.” 

It happens, on the other hand, that these tactics mis- 
carry sometimes in the case of a virtuoso of the first rank, 
“ Nothing for him!” has been said at the official centre. 
But the public, astonished at first at the silence of the 
Romans, and soon guessing what is the matter, officiously 
sets to work, with so much the more warmth, that there 
is a hostile cabal to thwart. The artist then obtains an 
exceptional success, a circular success, the centre of the 
pit taking no part in it. But I could not say whether 
his pride at that spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
public is greater than his anger at the inaction of the 
claque. 

To think of hastily destroying such an institution in 
the largest of our theatres seems to me as visionary and 
as foolish as to talk of annihilating a religion before to- 
morrow evening. 

Can anyone imagine the disorder in the opera; the 
discouragement, the melancholy, the atrophy, the 
spleen: into which all the dancing, singing, walking, 
jumping, painting and composing people would fall ; 
the disgust of life that would seize the gods and demi- 
gods, if a frightful silence should follow every cadbaletto 
which was not irreproachably danced or sung ? Consider 
what would be the rage of the mediocrities, in seeing 
real talent gain applause, whilst they who had always 
been applauded before, would no longer receive one clap. 
It would be tantamount to recognising the principle 
of inequality, and giving a palpable proof of it; and we 
are a Republic ; the word Equality is written upon the 
pediment of the Opéra! Besides, who would recall the 
principal artist after the third and fifth acts? Who 
would cry out A// A/// at the end of the performance ? 
Who would laugh when one of the characters said some- 
thing silly? Who would hide the bad note of a bass or 
tenor with obliging applause ? The thought makes one 
shudder. More than that, the exercises of the clague 
form part of the interest in the spectacle; the people 
enjoy seeing it in operation. And there is so much 
truth in this, that if the c/agueurs were expelled from 
certain performances, not a person would remain in the 
house. 

No, the suppression of the Romans in France is, very 
fortunately, a mad dream; heaven and earth will pass 
away, but Rome is immortal, and the c/ague will never 
pass away. 

Just listen! . . . Here is our prima donna who has just 
taken it into her head to sing with understanding, sim- 
plicity, and good taste, the only distinguished air in the 
whole of this poor opera. You will see that she gets no 
applause. .. . Ah! I was wrong ; they do applaud—but 
how? How badly it is done! What an abortion of a 
salvo, badly started and badly renewed! There is good- 
will certainly in the public, but no science, no ensembie, 
and consequently no result. If Augustus had had that 
woman to care for, he would have raised the house in a 
trice, and you who did not dream of applauding would 
be carried away in spite of yourself by his enthusiasm. 

I have not yet drawn for you, gentlemen, the walking 
portrait of a Roman lady ; I shall do so during the last 
act of our opera, which will soon begin. Let us have a 
short entr'acte ; I am fatigued. 

* * * * * 

The musicians go off some steps, communicating their 
thoughts in undertones, during which the curtain is 
lowered, After three taps of the conductor’s dé/on on his 
desk, indicating the continuation of the performance, my 
audience returns and groups attentively around me. 

(70 be continued.) 


* “Echoes” are the solos of a dance during an ensemble piece of 
the ballet. 
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HER¢ is a characteristic story of Beethoven, when 
in company with Goethe, at Téplitz. While 
walking one day the two meet a party of Arch- 
dukes and other members of the Imperial 

Austrian family. Goethe, like an obsequious courtier, 
hat in hand, stands by the roadside while their Imperial 
Highnesses pass; Beethoven, on the contrary, walks 
boldly forward through the crowd, and is saluted with 
great friendliness and even deference. The story is all in 
favour of Beethoven, although he rather spoils it in the 
telling by the boastful style he adopts. He is fully 
conscious of his own greatness—‘ When two men like 
Goethe and myself come together, these grandees must 
perceive what is accounted great by such as we.” 

Though he was equally rough in his manners with 
everyone, and though it must be confessed that certain 
habits (such as using the snuffers as a toothpick, as 
Mme. Ertmann says), contracted in his loneliness, must 
have been rather trying to his high-born friends and 
pupils, yet during all his life at Vienna he had an 
astonishingly large circle of acquaintances and admirers of 
the highest rank. If ever—and it was very rarely—he 
condescended to give lessons to the young Countesses or 
other titled beauties of the Court, he would storm or 
tear their music up, when he was not pleased, as roughly 
as if they were the stupidest of schoolboys. And yet 
what a noble and a gentle heart he had! There is a 
beautiful story told to Mendelssohn by the Baronne 
Ertmann already mentioned. Her child had died. Soon 
afterwards Beethoven called. He took her hand and 
said, “ We will talk in music.” Then he went to the 
piano, and there for an hour or more he played, and she 
says, “In it he said everything to me, and at length 
even gave me comfort.” 

Among his truest and best aristocratic friends were 
Prince Karl and Princess Lichnowsky. They bore with 
his eccentricities, cared for his wants (he lived in their 
house for ten years), gave him an annuity, and treated 
him with a real affection and appreciation that must 
have been very grateful to the poor sensitive man in the 
days before his deafness prevented his joining freely in 
society. At the house of the Lichnowskys he met Count 
Rasoumowsky, the Russian ambassador at Vienna, who 
had married the elder sister of Princess Lichnowsky. 
The Count was a distinguished amateur, and constantly 
took part in the Quartets of Haydn and other composers. 
It was in May, 1806, just after “ Fidelio” had been per- 
formed in Vienna with but mediocre success, and during 
the interval between his writing the third (‘ Eroica”) 
and fourth Symphonies, that Beethoven was commis- 
sioned to compose a set of three Quartets for his musical 
Excellence. These now bear the Opus No. 59, and are 
in F, E minor, and C respectively. Out of compliment, 
doubtless, to this Count, Beethoven used a Russian 
theme for the Finale of the first one. 
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These are each one marked “ Théme Russe ;” but the 
curious thing about them is that they have not yet been 
identified with any known Russian airs. 

The first of these three quartets was, as programme- 
writers are unfailingly fond of telling us, the one that 
Mendelssohn pronounced as, together with that in F 
minor, the most “Beethovenish” of all Beethoven’s 
works. These splendid productions belong to the com- 
poser’s “second” period, when he had passed away from 
all possibility of imitating his predecessors (as in the 





earlier quartets, some portions of which might have been 





written by Mozart in his most genial moods)—while in 
the maturity of his manhood, when he still hoped and 
loved, glad in the consciousness of the supreme mastery 
of his art “Tondichter” (tone-poet) of the universe. 
This was “before the evil days had come,” those dark 
days when he lived in almost complete isolation from his 
kind, shut up within the bounds that his total deafness 
had imposed, and wearied and tortured by the ingra- 
iitude and villainy of his nephew Karl, whom he had 
adopted, and, despite all warning, clung to with pathetic 
affection until the very end. It was then, in those last 
days, as in the days of Milton’s blindness, that the most 
glorious visions of all were to be his. To that last and 
third period we owe the marvellous ninth svmphony— 
so long misunderstood, and even derided, but now univer- 
sally accepted as the culminating work of a great line of 
noble symphonies—the five last pianoforte sonatas, the 
three so-called “ Posthumous ” quartets, and the colossal 
Mass in D. But in those later works there is a rugged- 
ness, at times a gloomy mysticism, a struggling, as it 
were, to express thoughts too great for expression, even 
in musical form, that must always prevent the general 
crowd even of amateurs from appreciating them fully. 

The Rasoumowsky quartets, on the other hand, belong, 
as we have said, to the earlier and brighter period, being 
written twenty years before his death. The Count, as 
was very generally the custom with wealthy nobles of 
those days—the reader will at once recollect Prince 
Esterhazy and the band so long directed by Haydn—had 
a number of musicians in his own employ, forming part 
of his household, and ready to play any new compositions 
submitted to them. The Rasoumowsky quartet consisted 
of Schuppanzigh, first violin; Weiss, viola; Lincke, 
‘cello; the Count himself taking, with no unpractised 
hand, the second violin. ‘This party kept together—as 
regards the three professional players—after the Count 
had dismissed them from his service with a small pension, 
this change being the result of certain reverses in fortune 
experienced by him. Herr Sina then took the second 
violin. We finda mention of this celebrated quartet party 
later on in Beethoven's life, the name of Holtz, however, 
appearing there instead of Sina’s. It is in connection 
with the three stringed quartets ordered (but, we regret 
to say, not paid for) by Prince Galitzin, another musical 
Russian nobleman, near the end of Beethoven’s life. 
Referring to the quartet party, the composer, evidently 
as a joke, calls on the players to sign an agreement, 
“each one pledging his honour to do his best and vie 
with his comrades in zeal.” As if such veteran players 
required being very strictly looked after and kept to their 
work ! 

Devoid as these quartets now appear to be of extra- 
ordinary difficulties, they were by no means so con- 
sidered in the lifetime of Beethoven. There is a well- 
known story of Bernhard Romberg, the celebrated 
violoncello player and composer, after attempting on 
one occasion, in the house of Count Soltykoff in 
Moscow, to play the ’cello part, at last taking up the 
music, throwing it on the ground, stamping upon it, 
and fiercely declaring that it was “unplayable.” He 
never forgave Beethoven for writing such music, and on 
another occasion he called one of the quartets “ dar- 
ockes Zeug” (absurd stuff). Mightiest of all composers, 
Beethoven, at the close of his life, said, “I feel as if I 
had written scarcely more than a few notes.” He has 
long passed away from us, but his music still lives, and 
will ever live. It may be that in these days of huge 
concert rooms and large orchestras, concerted chamber 
music will become less practised and cared for than it 
once was. Ominous signs of this we have had in certain 
“arrangements ” of quartets played by all the stringed 
instruments of an orchestra; and there can be little 
doubt that the perfect balance, the exquisite delicacy 
of tone and structure, cannot (as Berlioz very justly 
remarks) be properly perceived and enjoyed save in 4 
comparatively small room. But the thoughts of Divine 
beauty contained in these quartets cannot perish ; and 
thus it comes to pass that the once lordly Russian 
ambassador at Vienna has to thank Beethoven the 








musician for the fact that, by the Rasoumowsky Quar- 
tets, and by those only, his name, that otherwise would 
have utterly passed away from men's memories, still 
survives. 








‘““WHAT amused me most at the opera,” said an Arab 
chief, who had been taken to hear ‘ Faust,’ ‘ was one of 
the musicians in the orchestra, seated a little higher than 
the rest, who performed on an invisible instrument with 
a stick.” 
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A VIOLINIST of doubtful capacity was tried in an 
amateur band. Having asserted his power to play a 
second violin part in a two-four dance in F, he was 
assigned a manuscript copy. In the trio he was found 
to be in difficulties, and was asked if he could not play 
the part. ‘Oh, yes, he had played the first two parts all 
right, but. the bandmaster must have made a mistake in 
writing the third part, for he couldn’t get it in anyhow.” 
He had been given in error the euphonium part of a 
polonaise in G! (A fact !) 

THE following is extracted from a colonial paper. 
Lady (to assistant in music-shop) “ Have you ‘ Moses 
in Egypt’ in stock?” “No, ma’am, umfortunately we 
have not ; but (eagerly) we have got ‘Aaron (Ehren) 
on the Rhine.’” 

THE “first fiddle” in an amateur orchestra was 
passing along Bookseller’s-row lately, and caught sight 
of a book which much interested him, ‘What is this 
“Cicerone’s Opera?’” heasked the bookseller. “I never 
heard of any such work before. Isthe music good?” “It 
isn’t music,” replied the man. “It’s ‘Ciceronis Opera’ 
—a Latin book.” ‘Oh, the new notation, I suppose,” 
said the musician, with an expression of infinite contempt, 
as he passed on. 

THIS must be too real not to be true. At aconcert in 
a northern metropolis there was to bea chorus of spirits, 
or something similar. The great effect was an echo, 
thus : the voices at the close of the piece sang (piano) 
“Come away,” and this was answered or echoed by a 
single, remote, and concealed voice, singing (ianzsstmo), 
“Come away.” Whether or no there had been, just be- 
fore the concert, some unfortunate substitution for this 
important coadjutor we do not know; but on this 
occasion, when the moment came, the chorus breathed, 
“Come away, come away.” A moment's pause, then 
molto sotto voce from some remote, aérial quarter, a very 
male voice, “ Koom awa’ !” 

“THEY tell me my wife plays superbly.” ‘So does 
mine.” “How so? I never hear her.” ‘The day after 
we were married, she shut the piano and hasn’t opened it 
since.” “Indeed!” (A pause) “How she must love 
you!” 

Music HATH CHARMS. 


Hakk, and, oh, hear ! the piano is banging 
(Sonnet and canticle, chant and glee) ! 
The fellow upstairs his gaitar is a-twanging, 
The children are singing a jubilee. 
Just over the way, there’s a banjo, I think, 
With its “ pink-a-punk-pank, punk, pink, pank, pink ” ; 
And, down at the corner, the man with the flute 
Is rending the night with a tootle-too-toot. 
And com, pah-pah, com, pah-pah, bra-a, bra-a, boom, 
The brass band is practising up in its room. 
List ! oh, the shrill voice of the maid in the kitchen, 
(Ballad and pastoral, canzonet) ! 
Double as loud as it’s half as bewitchin’ 
(Dulcimer, bagpipe, and clarionet). 
People, with high tones, and low tones, and nary tones, 
Tenor, soprano, alto, and wheel bary tones, 
Whistle and chirrup long drawn ululation. 
Cacophonous warble, and strident latration ; 
Solo and chorus bang, rattle and knock. 
It is pleasant to live in a musical block. 
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STUDENT.—The term “ Lento,” #¢., slow, implies a 
pace and style similar toa slow andante. Beethoven rarely 
uses it; the example is in his last quartett, Op. 135, 
Lento assai. Mendelssohn employs it for the intro- 


duction to his “ Ruy Blas” overture, but he chiefly uses | 


it like com moto, as a qualification for other tempos, as 
prong Lento (“ Elijah” No. 1, and Op. 35, No. 3), 

4g10 non Lento (Op. 31, No. 3), Adagio e Lent . 
ye p. 31, No, 3), Adagio e Lento (Op 
, EpITH G.—The name “Ghaziel” has been adopted 
Fak Hiller for a pianoforte piece (Op. 15130), in 
Which a phrase occurs occasionally as a refrain. The 


word is used to describe a short form of Persian poetry, 
in which the rhyme of the first two lines is repeated in 
every alternate line throughout the piece. 

AN ORGANIST.—Before attempting to publish any of 
your compositions you shouid have mastered harmony, 
so as to be sure that they are grammatically correct. If 
you feel the need of others to “correct and arrange ” 
them, you are not justified in publishing at present. 

J. D.—The original plan for the Royal Academy of 
Music was proposed by the then Lord Burghersk, at a 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, London, on July 5, 1882. 

L. C. East.—We do not publish composers’ produc- 
tions for them. With regard to publishing same in THE 
MAGAZINE OF MuSIC, if you send us your MS. we will 
inform you whether we could do so. 

ETHEL HARRADEN.—Full particulars of Prize Com- 
petition are given in the parts for December and 
January. 

FRED MONK.—Neglected Oratorios.—If you send a 
specimen for perusal, we shall be able to give you the in- 
formation you seek. 

MAGGIE J. MAcORRIE.—The prize for Christmas 
Card was gained by C. Baldwin, and honourable mention 
made of the sketches submitted by competitors, whose 
names were given in last issue. 

JAMES FERRIE.—The “ Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ 
music, by Mendelssohn, consists of two parts. The 
overture was written between July 7 and August 6, 1826. 
with the latter of which dates the score (in the Berlin 
Bibliothek) is signed. The similarity between the 
melody at the close of the overture, and that of the 
Mermaid’s song in the /ima/e to the second act of Weber’s 
“Oberon” is no doubt a mere coincidence. 

H. N. W.—Instruction book in new notation, through 
unavoidable circumstances, has not yet been published. 
Covers may be obtained for binding magazine, price 
2s. 6d.; they are made to take both the printed matter 
and music. 

W. FULLER.—-We do not publish separately the por- 
traits that have appeared month by month in the 
“MAGAZINE.” Back numbers from I to 12, however, 
may be obtained until April 20th. Mozart’s portrait is 
given with “ Yuletide,” price 6d. 

PuzzLED.—Rule 15: Instead of third, read fifth. 
Rule 13: The six-four chord may be approached per- 
missibly by oblique motion. Rule 11: Your illustration 
is correct. Anthem published with seventh number may 
be obtained separately. 

CONSTANT READER.—We do not know that the 
listening figures are meant to be portraits. A certain 
resemblance in the figure on the left of the picture to the 
popular ideal of Schiller has caused it to be said that that 
poet and Goethe are represented; but this is hardly 
borne out by the picture, and certainly has no basis of 
historical truth. 

THE office of the College of Organists is at 96, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. The exami- 
nations are for associateship and fellowship, and comprise 
organ playing, sight reading, harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue, orchestration, and general knowledge of the 
structure of the organ, &c. The following fees are 
payable prior to the examination :—Member’s annual 
subscription, one guinea ; examination fee, two guineas ; 
and on obtaining a diploma, a further fee of two guineas 
is payable. The fee for the optional preliminary exami- 
nation on paper work (by letter only) is ten shillings 
and sixpence. Those candidates who fail at the first 
examination can attend at the next examination only 
without additional fees. Past examination papers can 
be obtained at the college, 3d. each; the prospectus, 
containing the articles of association, and full information 
regarding the constitution and working of the college 
at 3d. The Midsummer examination on July 7 (fellow- 
ship), July 8 and 9 (associateship), July 10 (presentation 
of diplomas). 

WE have received communications from Da Capo, X, 
Tempus Fugit, and H. Thompson. Thanks are ten- 
dered for contributions received from H. N. S. Gane, 
Bristol Musical Association. 

ARTHUR.—" My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” is 
one of the most favourite of Haydn’s twelve canzonets ; 
the words were originally written by Mrs. Hunter to the 
andante of a sonata by Pleyel. The stanzas were reversed 
by Haydn, so the present first verse was originally the 
second, 

SONGSTER.—Sir M. Costa’s oratorio “Eli” was written 
to words by W. Bartholomew. It was first performed at 





the Birmingham Festival, August 29, 1855. : \ 
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HE Germans are a frank, brave, and generous 
people, fond of literature, and especially that 
kind of literature which excites the imagination 
and develops the faculties of ideality and 
wonder. Their literature is full of stories 

of fairies, dwarfs, and supernatural appearances. The 
following, which is translated from a German publica- 
tion called the “ Jugend-Blitter,” published at Stuttgart, 
relates to the dwarfs of the Nine Mountains of Rambin. 
These mountains are inhabited by dwarfs, who dance and 
sing and speak in the moonlight, and more particularly 
when the earth is visited by spring or summer. They 
are rather mischievous than malicious, and are fond of 
alluring children into their power, who are then com- 
pelled to serve them in their subterranean abodes : but 
this service is not hard, and at the end of fifty years, by 
a law of the dwarf kingdom, they are again set at 
liberty. Nor do these fifty years add an hour of age to 
the captives ; time and sun have no influence upon these 
realms of middle earth, and it is further said that such 
people have ever afterwards been fortunate in the world, 
either from the wisdom they learned below, or from the 
assistance of their masters, who have wished to recom- 
pense their servitude. 

The unearthly beings who dwell in the Nine Moun- 
tains belong to the clan of brown dwarfs, and they are 
not malicious; but in two other mountains are white 
dwarfs, and these are the friends of all in the upper 
world. There are also black dwarfs, who work the 
metals with an ingenuity far surpassing that of man ; but 
their hearts are evil, and they are never to be trusted. 

There was once at Rambin a peasant named Jacob 

Dietrich, with his wife and family. Of all his children 
he loved the youngest, who was then in his eighth 
year, and tended cows in the meadows by the Nine 
Mountains. Here the little Hans got acquainted with 
a cowherd, named Klas Starkwolf, a grey-headed man, 
whose brain was like a volume of ancient fairy tales. 
But if the old peasant was fond of repeating his legends, 
the boy was no less fond of listening to them; till at 
last his young fancy was so influenced that he could 
neither think nor speak of anything but of dwarfs and 
gnomes, and golden cups and crowns of diamonds 
Above all, he wished to get him a dwarf cap, for Klas 
had told him that whoever was fortunate to find a green 
one might safely descend into the mountain, and would 
have all the dwarfs at his command. At last he re- 
solved to try, and one night stole away from home, and 
laid himself upon the top of the highest mountain, 
though his heart beat all the time likea hammer. And 
now the clock struck twelve. On a sudden he heard a 
murmuring and whistling, a rustling, and the tramp of 
little feet in the distance ; though as yet nothing was 
visible to the sight but the flowers and the leaves, 
which were still sleeping in the moonshine. He had 
his little dog, Shock, with him ; and threw himself down 
beside the bushes. While pondering and watching in 
this manner for some time, he heard a slight rustle in 
the branches, and a cap fell close upon his feet. In an 
instant he seized it; and in the pride of his heart set it 
upon his head, in place of the “‘ wide-awake ” which he 
wore. As soon as he was fairly under the little fairy cap 
—Oh! wonder !—all the little dancers were at once 
visible. The dwarf would fain have got back his cap 
by flattery ; but Hans was inexorable, and showed his 
knowledge of his newly-acquired power by ordering the 
little brownie to provide a supper. The dwarf was 
forced to obey, for his power had gone from him with 
his cap of invisibility. 
The cock now crowed for the third time, and the 
morning light streaked the east, when “ Away, away,” 
sounded from the bushes, and the stalks, the flowers, and 
the mountain opened, and all sank below in a silver 
cistern. Hans was astonished, in his descent, at the 
magic glitter of the walls ; they were as ifinlaid with pearls 
and diamonds, such was the exceeding brilliance, while 
beneath and in the distance he heard the sweetest music, 
which stole upon his senses like May odours, and at 
length wrapped him in a gentle slumber. What time 
had passed he knew not, but when he awoke his little 
brownie was by his side, ready to do him service, and 
he found himself in a chamber that was brilliant beyond 
the splendour of the earth. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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heen rehearsed with’as’much care as could be expected, | having accepted an appointment in the Midland metro- | ceptible successes in detail and spoke volumes for 
— the frequency of these concerts. The prin- | polis, No writer bas done more than this gentleman to | the intelligence and of the yous terforam, 
cipal vocalists - Miss Marian Fenna, Miss Berta Foresta, | p oint out anomalies that have long existed in the musical | “Il Trovatore,” “ Wi Tell,” “The Post Hom 
Mr. EF. T. Morgan, and Mr, J. C. Mather—were only profession, and his absence will be severely felt. His | Galop” were also well given, and 


heard to advantage in the rtet, “For evermore 
united be love amd friendship trae,” which is virtually 
the solitary bit of melody in the whole cantata. Mr. 
br. S. Gardner gave the violin obbligato for the aria 
Join with me in praise of music,” and the choruses 
were very fainly rendered ; but more attention to light 
ond shade is still required. Mr. George Rise’ zy subse- 
quently enchanted both musicians and lay auditors with 
his wonderful instrumentation in a couple of novel soli— 
Ratiste’s  Anglic Voices,” and Lange's “ Cradle Song.” 


loeeda. 


A VOCAL and instrumental concert, in aid of Dr. Bar- 
nardo's Homes for Destitute Children, took place in 


. the Headingley-hill Schoolroom, Leeds, on Monda 


evening, March 2nd, which was very fully attended. 
The performance was chiefly remarkable for the chaste 
and correct singing of Miss Emily Humble, a young 
lady who possesses a sweet mezzo-soprano voice of pure 
quality, as well as for the fine and brilliant flute-playing 
of Mr. W, Staniland Hall. Mr. Gilbért Jackson was the 
tenor vocalist, and sang with good taste and expression 
Blumenthal’s “Far away where angels dwell” and 
Balfe’s “Good night, beloved,” being loudly encored for 
the latter. Miss Humble chose “The Blind Man’s 
Bride fas oe | composed for her by Mr. Walter 
Wadham—and “ Love's Memory of Spring,” by the same 
author, for which she was honoured with an enthusiastic 
recall. Mr. Staniland Hall’s flute solos were Nicholson’s 
arrangement of “Home, sweet home” and a fantasia, 
“Du! Du!” by Boehm, both charmingly rendered. A 
harp solo, by Mr. Pender, of Hull, was greatly admired, 
and on its repetition being insisted upon, he responded 
with the “ March of the Men of Harlech.” The other 
items do not call for special comment. Miss Sara 
Gisburn’s name was in the programme for two songs 
(encored), and Miss Neild sad r. Alfred Scarth (bass) 
for one each. Instrumental pieces were also contributed 
by Herr Fred Schlegel (violin), Mr. T. Sharp (‘cello), 
and Herr Christensen (pianoforte), the accompaniments 
being played by the last-mentioned. Mainly through 
the praiseworthy exertions of Mrs. G. Thirkettle, Br. 
Barnardo's Homes will be benefited to the extent of 
more than twenty guineas, and had the room been larger 
this sum would probably have teen doubled. 

On the following evening Mr. Rawlinsen Ford gave 
the sixth and last of the Leeds Popular Concerts, the 
executants being Mme. Frickenhaus (pianoforte), 
Herren Joachim and Otto Peiniger (first and second 
violins), Mr. A. Gibson (viola), and Mr. Charles Ould 
peeing The programme was of the choicest 
description, Beethoven's Quartet in E flat (op. 74, No. 10) 
and Schumann's Quintet in E flat (op. 44) forming the 
a attraction. Both were splendidly played. 

me. Frickenhaus gave a fine rendering of Schumann's 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien" (op. 26). She was re- 
called with enthusiasm, and gracefully bowed her acknow- 
ledgments. The lady was also associated with Mr. Ould 
in Chopin’s beautiful “Introduction and Polonaise 
Brillante” for piano and 'cello—a delightful smorceau, 
and given to perfection. Herr Joachim’s solo was Bach's 
“Suite,” in E major, which, being re-demanded, the 
audience had another treat in a “ Bourreé,” in B minor, 
also by Bach, most exquisitely periormed. Herr Peiniger 
joined the distinguished virtuoso in Spohr’s “ Duo Con- 
certante,” in E flat (op. 39, No. 2), for two violins, and 
the former co means disgraced his old master. The 
vocalist was Mlle, Lanari, who sang, or rather attempted 
to sing, Mozart’s lovely recitative, “Giunse alfin il 
momento” and aria, “Deh vieni non tardar” (“Le Nozze 
di Figaro’), and her second effort was Verdi’s Bolero 
“ Mercé dilette amiche.” Notwithstanding the boisterous 
applause which proceeded from the bottom part of the 
Victoria Hall, Mlle, Lanari’s appearance was a con- 
spicuous failure. Mr. Alfred Broughton accompanied 
both songs very tastefully, The musical-loving public 
of Leeds owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Rawlinsen Ford 
for the excellent series of concerts thus brought to such 
a successful termination. 

The first of the annual” Lenten performances of 
Bach's Passion Music, according to St. Matthew, was 
held in the Leeds Parish Church, on Thursday, March 
t2th, at seven o'clock p.m., the congregation filling 
every part of the sacred edifice. Dr. Creser, organist 
and choirmaster of the church, presided at the magnifi- 
cent instrument with his accustomed skill; and the 
solos were admirably sustained by Miss Letitia Moore 
(soprano), Master Bramham Lage vn Mr. George 
Wadsworth (tenor), and Mr. W. Morton (bass); while 
the subordinate outa were carefully sung by Miss 
Beecroft and Mr. Theodore France. “The choruses were 
efficiently rendered by the choir of the church, assisted 
by a number of picked voices, in which the female 
element was were A brief address was delivered 
by the Rev, E. H, Dykes, one of the curates, between 
the first and second parts, and the offertory, with sale of 
books, realised over £26, which will go towards the 
expenses. This service of song was repeated on the 
26th ult, 

Mr. J. W. Daughtery, the able critic of a well-known 
Leeds local journal, has left the town for Birmingham, 





ee ee Se aa Se ee Mr. 
Daughtery has left tehind him a few enemies it may‘be, 
but certainly a host of friends. 


Exeter, 

MARCH 17. 
It is refreshing to learn that, with the approach of 
Easter, our musical societies are displaying much more 
activity. Before, however, touching on the work in 
store, it may be as well to take a retrospective glance at 
the events of the month. The principal (up to date, of 
course) has been the Welsh Annual Festival Concerts, 
the second of which was given at the Victoria Hall on 
the 28th ult., the eve of St. David's Day. Both artisti- 
cally and financially the concert was a great success. 
The singing of Mme. Williams Penn was much admired ; 
her songs were “With the dawn,” “The Ash 
Grove” and “There be none of Beauty's daughters.” 
Perhaps Mme. Penn's sweet soprano voice was 
heard to best advantage in “The Ash Grove”; she 
was encored for two of her songs, and, in reply, 
kindl ave “Uncle John” and “Daddy.” he 
Royal Marine band was present, and played several 
selections in excellent style; solos, trios, &c., were 
also played by some of the members. But the 
feature of the concert was undoubtedly the brilliant 
laying of the young harpist, Mr. Fred. Barker, who, in 
bis every respect admirable performance in the solo 
“Winter,” roused the audience to enthusiasm, and an 
encore was irresistible. ‘The Bells of Aberdovey ” was 
given in response, and was much enjoyed. We have had 
two organ recitals the past month. At one of these Mr. 
G. W. Lyon, the well-known organist at the Roman 
Catholic church here, had charge of the instrument, and 
there was rather a new departure in the sense that he 
was assisted by quite a little concert party—viz., Miss 
Emily Lyon, violin; Mr. H. L. Lyon, viola; Miss 
Laura Lyon, soprano; Mr. G. James (bandmaster Ist 
Exeter and South Devon Rifle Band), cornet; Mr. 
Rigby, tenor ; and Mr. Parr, bass. The programme was 
a liberal one, and the evening was much enjoyed. At 
the second recital Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac. (cathedral 
organist), resumed his position at the instrument, and 
vocal pieces were contributed by Mr. F. Dixon (cathedral 
choir) and H. Long. A pianoforte and violin recital 
was to have been given to-night by Mr. Charles Hallé 
and Mme. Norman-Néruda, but late on Monday night 
a telegram was received from Mr, Hallé at Plymouth, 
stating that, in consequence of a domestic affliction, 
Mme. Néruda was called to London. The concert was 
accordingly postponed, It has subsequently transpired 
that the telegram was to the effect that Mme. Néruda’s 
husband was dying. Next morning, however, a telegram 
was received stating that he was better; but it was too 
late then to reannounce the concert, which was therefore 
put off. To-morrow there will be a full rehearsal, in 
connection with the Western Counties Musical Associa- 
tion, of the band and chorus for the April Festival. 
Members will be present from the various branches in 
Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset. In the evening the 
members of the branches, and other friends, will give a 
popular concert, the programme for which contains 
several specially interesting features. The works selected 
for performance at the latter are, ‘“ Alexander's Feast,” 
“Fourth Organ Concerto” (morning), and “ Psyche” 
and “Walpurgis Night” (evening). The band and 
chorus will number 400 performers. The solo violin 
will be Mr. M. G. Rice; solo flute, Mr. G. H. Norman ; 
solo clarionet, Mr. T. Palmer; solo organ, Mr. D. J. 
Wood. The conductors will be Messrs R. B. Moore, 
F.C.O.; T. Russe, A.C.O.; L. Mackenzie; and D. J. 
Wood, F.C.O. The Exeter Orchestral Society, which, 
towards the close of last year, gave its first public 
concert, and surprised the citizens with one of the most 
er ba local concerts for the season, now announces 
another performance, and as the programme is a most 
tempting one—including some classical instrumental 
compositions—there wiil, in all probability, be a large 

attendance, | 


\ 


\ 


RortRampfon, 


MARCH 6TH was rendered eminent amony: its fellows 
by a second visit to Northampton of the military band 
in connection with the Home for Little Boys at Faring- 
den ind Swanley. The Corn Exchange, the most spa- 
cious hall in the town, had been set apart for the occasion, 
but even that was found hardly adequate for the numbers 
who came to show their sympathy in the work and enjo 
the music discoursed by the youngsters. The band, 
which is just now making a tour through the East Mid- 
lands, was under the conductorship of Mr. E. C, F. Hare 
(Associate of the London Academy of Music), and con- 
stituted about thirty performers, The programme. was 


gone through in a manner which called forth the greatest 
encomiums both on behalf of the worthy leader, as well 
as for the youthful celebrities themselves. In their 
opening chorus, “ Lift up your heads,’’ the brass was 
rather too prominent, but their rendering of Sullivan’s |’ 


exposition, on the same instrument, of “ You'll remember 
A Mende concert was given on March 12th 
Col Chapel, and by the manner in which some 
of the luctions of the t master were to 
, it was evident that the 


grand and affecting ; and the air, “ Hear, ye, Israel,” b 
rs. Mason (of the London and Birmingham concerts 
who is the happy possessor of a pleasing voice and clear 
enunciation, was likewise worthy of note. The organ 
solo, ‘Sonata No. 2,” consisting of the movements 
grave, adagio, allegretto, maestoso, and vivace, and allegro 
moderato, preceded the motet, “ Hear my Prayer” in 
which alternate soloand chorus were very sweetly rendered, 
The latter, as well as other choruses, were given bya 
choir of nearly fifty voices, who, by their correct time 
and good taste, testified to a considerable amount of 
training to which they had previously been subjected. 

This is not the first musical evening which has been 
spent at the chapel, and similar concerts have now 
become periodical institutions which have already met 
with marked appreciation from a majority among the 
music-loving public of Northampton. 


Glasgow. 
MARCH 18, 


FROM a veryearly date the Paisley folks kept an eye 
upon the musical art. The “Sang Scuil,” for example, 
had a habitation there towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. More modern records concerning musical 
Vanduaria are equally interesting, and the pluck which 
has been displayed in persevering with the Paisley 
Choral Union orchestral scheme commands frank and 
hearty recognition. Ultimate success will follow. But 
the local amateurs do not confine their attention solely 
to the “classics.” Why should they? The mine of 
musical wealth pertaining to the domain of the part 
song is an alluring one. The “ Paisley Glee Club” 
know this right well, and, from time to time, they give 
their friends an opportunity of renewing acquaintance 
with Webbe, Stevens, Kreutzer, Bishop, &c., &c. On 
the 3rd inst., then, an agreeable evening was spent with 
the twelve enthusiasts, who sing, by the way, from as 
interesting a collection of MS. music as it has been my 
lot to see for many a day, Some of it belonged to the 
Harmonic Society, I understand, and some of it may 
have been saved from the conflagration which took 
place in a local scouring work many years ago, and where 
the books were temporarily stored. Every page of the 
MS. is a model of neat and careful transcription. 

Just at present, promenade concerts in Glasgow are 
“in demand ”—to quote Capel Court phraseology. 
Those at the Fine Art Institute meet with gratifying 
support. More, the Saturday afternoon gatherings, in 
especial, draw out overflowing audiences, thanks to the 
admirable provision made by Mr. W. H. Cole, who con- 
ducts a trim little orchestra of experienced players. 

At St. Andrew's Hall, on the afternoon of the 7th 
inst., the fine band of the Lanarkshire Engineers 
gave their initial concert, and to the manifest delight of 
an audience which included many of the e/ite of the 


city. 

At the last monthly dinner of the Glasgow Society 
of Musicians a novelty was introduced, in the shape of 
a short discussion on the best mode of arranging the 
position, for concert purposes, of the choral and 
orchestral forces. Some interesting accounts were given 
by Mr. Seligmann of his experiences under Mendelssohn, 
and not the least attractive feature of the evening was 
Mr. Robert Walker’s recital of his own m “ Joe 
Smith,” a touching little epic of real human interest. 

The many well-known amateurs who gave their services 
at a recent concert in the West-end have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the charity for which they so generously 
came forward has benefited to a handsome extent. The 
programme of the evening was laid out, for the most 
part, on popular lines. That was a distinct attraction ; 
no less so the efforts of the soloists, who were, each and 
all, received with uncommon favour. Part-singing is 
always safe in the hands of the “Busby Quartet” and 
on this occasion the high vocal ability and musical 
intelligence of the performers won for them renewed 
tokens of commendation, : 
The members of the Ladies’ Choir, in connection with 
Hillhead Parish Church, gave their annual concert on 
16th inst., when a singularly attractive programme was 
submitted. There was novelty, moreover, in the 
evening’s proceedings, for one may ge far in search of a 
choir composed entirely of the fair votaries of St. 
Cecilia’s art. Further, the concert was remarkable for a de- 

ure from. spoon ventions! paths, Thus wehad selections 
om Pergolesi’s “ Stabat Mater,” and, amongst other 
equally unhackneyed items, Schubert's chorus, “God in 





“Lost Chord” and “Let the hills resound” were per- 


ature,” found a welcome place in the programme. The 
difficulties. pertaining to last-ahmea 


piece were suc- ~ : 
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it was the feature of the evening. 
to be — of Mr. T. S. Drummond's chorus 


fi 
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in Scotland of “ The Rose of 
Hell, under the apices ot ae woe Toute Soli 

. a oO - 
*h There + = hy f 


rable Sy me 
scloists, and the “scratch” band, led by Mr. T. Smyth, 
made really no mean appearance the well- 
hoous —— of a Some, Lay aes were rendered 
b rs. Hutchinson, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. , 

r. Mackenzie's exquisite melodies were sung to, as 
near as possible, perfection. The accomplished tenor 
was in excellent voice, and won a splendid triumph in 
the opening song for “ The Beloved "—that captivatin 
musical exposition which at once struck the key-note o' 
the success of the oratorio when it was launched at last 
Norwich Festival. Mr. Mills made an exceedingly 
favourable impression on this his first appearance in 
Glasgow, and the future of the new “ basso cantante ” 
will, we doubt not, be watched with interest. It was a 
plucky thing for our Sol-fa friends to take up the Scotch 
composer’s great work. The society has, in its day, per- 
formed many a courageous feat, but, in producing “ The 
Rose of Sharon,”. enterprise reached an ambitious level. 
It would be rash to say that the choral part of the work 
received thoroughly adequate treatment. The intona- 
tion was not at all times correct, and throughout the 
evening there were symptoms of wavering and hesitancy 
of attack—notably in the chorus which ushers in “ The 
Procession of the Ark.” But the audience heeded not 
these things, and, being deservedly friendly—pluck is 
recognised right heartily by the true “ Britisher ”—the 
reception awarded many numbers was a cordial one. 
The choral effort, to sum up, was an earnest endeavour, 


and the very most was made of the material just at. 


hand by Mr. W. M. Miller, the energetic and hard- 
working conductor of the society. 

The Royalty Theatre has ever been the premier local 
habitation of the travelling opera company. Every 
leading novelty within the grasp of the impresario has 
found its way to the pretty Sauchie-street house. 
Thus it was a foregone conclusion that Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte’s troupe of youngsters should there make the 
acquaintance of Glasgow playgoers. It may appear late 
enough in the day to say a word or two regarding the 
doings of the children in “The Pirates of Penzance,” but as 
the engagement commenced towards the end of February, 
notice in last month’s issue was, of course; impossible. 
There may possibly be occasion for adverse opinion as to 
the desirability of encouraging precocity at the expense of 
art; some may go further and denounce the on thing 
as a coup de theatre, phenomenal to a disturbing degree. 
Be that as it may, he would be a sorry individual who 
failed to recognise the marvellous skill and patience 
involved in drilling .the. little ones’ who won their 
spurs at the Savoy Theatre, and who are now enlist- 
ing the favour of provincial audiences. Local” enthu- 
siasm over the clever entertainment was op imei 
warm, and as the engagement proceeded crowded houses 
prevailed. Miss Georgie Esmond was the pirate maid- 
of-all-work to the manner born, Miss Millie Fairleigh as 
Mabel warbled delightfully, Master Edward Percy pa 
the Major-General with infinite drollery (make-up, b 
the way, perfection itself), while Master Charles Adeson’s 
Sergeant of Police was simply a superb bit of comedy 
acting. The fresh, tuneful voices of the juvenile choristers 
lent a special charm to more than one concerted number, 
and the whole mounting of the opera did the manage- 
ment credit. ; 

That wonderful success “ Falka” was produced at the 
Royalty on 16th ult., and before a crowded audience. 
It is not often that a new comic opera fills a Glasgow 
theatre on a first night, but the reputation of M, Chas- 
saigne’s work had preceded its appearance here, 


fundee. 
MARCH 23. 


Two interesting musical events fall to be recorded 
last month. The first, on the 26th ult., took the form of 
a concert in aid of the Day-Nurseriesin this town; and 
the musical pabulum provided consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgis Nacht” and miscellaneous sélections. 
The choir, amongst whom we noticed some of the best 
voices in the district, was under the direction of ‘Mr. 
Magnus Peterson, to whose enterprise and tact the 
success of the concert was mainly due. The accom- 
paniments were loxes by. an amateur band ; and, con- 
sidering the difficult nature of the music, and the limited 
number of rehearsals, a very fair account of them was 
given;' Mr. Franklin Peterson doing good service 
- his judicious’ interpolations at the grand organ. 

he most interesting items in the second part were 
Master Willie Richardson's dainty singing of “ Where 
the bee sucks” and “ Bid me discourse,” both of which 
were redemanded, and the variations for two pianos on a 
theme of Beethoven by Saint-Saéns, excellently played 
by Messrs. Magnus and Franklin Peterson. The clever 
! —— ae of the oat is ae character- 
Istic, workmanship being in thorough keeping. with 
the nature of the subject ; and in the Funeral March and 











fatth, Yond Campbell with a purity of 


criticism. This was no less in her 
of a couple of ballads in which she quite won thesym 
Mr. Moncur's 


of the audience. We must also men 
tasteful renderi 


effects he introduced apparently without forethought, 
filled one with admiration as to his fertility of imagina- 
tion and readiness of resource, His technique was shown 
to great advantage in Liszt’s very difficult E flat concerto 
but even more wonderful than the digital accurac and 
the effort of memory required was the intellectual charm 
that was brought to bear on the interpretation of the 
work, a most conclusive testimony to the admirable 
training of Mr. Hollins’s master, Mr. Fritz Hartrigson, 
who condensed the orchestral accompaniments to the 
concerto on a second piano as well as to the indisputable 
talent of the solo player. To Dr. Campbell, who 
conducted the whole concert, the success of the evening’s 
entertainment was largely due, and we trust and feel 
sure tat, on the choirs next visit to Dundee, they will 
be welcomed by an overflowing house, 


Dublin. 
MARCH 24. 


THE University Choral Society gave the second 
concert of its forty-fifth season on the 21st ult.; it was 
held in commemoration of the bi-centenary of Handel 
and Bach, and was opened-with a chorale from the St. 
John Passion. Bach’s lovely song, “ My heart ever 
faithful,” was sung by Mrs. Scott-Fennell in that style 
which has most deservedly gained for her the repu- 
tation of being one of the representatives of the 
highest order of English singing. The ‘“ Magnificat ” 
in D for five voice chorus was the next item on the 
programme. Its choruses contain some of the most 
difficult. passages possible to be met with in. vocal 
writing. Miss Helen Conway sang the only solo 
allotted to the soprano in the work ; it is a most unvocal 
piece of singing, the peng wore? not ‘giving the 
slightest help to the voice. nsidering the number of 
augmented and diminished intervals, the soloist acquitted 
herself most triumphantly all ny Sg, We hear that 
Mr. Carl Rosa has engaged her for the coming London 
season. She will be a great acquisition to the company, 

ssessing, as she does, such a full, round voice, and such 
intensely dramatic manner in using it, which, ae 
she carries a little too far for oratorio singing. The 
choruses, “ Envy,” ‘“ Wretched lovers,” ‘ Haste. thee,” 
“ Zadok the priest,” and “Amen,” were delivered by the 
choir with the greatest possible accuracy and steadiness. 
The band, however, played too loud and were not in tune. 
Why is it that players of wind instruments are scarcely 
ever so? Some of the sounds produced from the wood 
and brass were simply agonising. Mr. Bapty and 
several amateurs contributed most brilliantly to the 
success of the performance. Sir Robert Stewart con- 
ducted. For the next concert we are promised works by 
‘“‘ Members of the Society Past and Present.” 

The performance of Spohr’s. “ Calvary Ye by the St. 
Patrick's Oratorio Society was an event of much interest, 
as it is a work that is so seldom sung, and one which the 
society had the honour of bringing out for the first 
time in Dublin some two or three years ago. With 

to the production of the work, all we can say. is 
that, notwithstanding the superb playing of Mr. Mar- 
chant, we could not do without the band, An organ 
alone is not sufficient for any oratorio. The peculiar 
overture was very well taped by Mr. Marchant, then 
came the openin, “Gentle night, Oh! 
descend |” beautifully sung by the choir, Miss.Russell's 
rendering of all the music allotted to.the role of Mary 
was a most finished one, her sapesnesc voice telling 
very well in the beautiful aria, “ When this scene.” Mr. 
Bapty mee all the tenor music in his accustomed 
tranquil style. Mr. Grattan Kelly's singing was better 
than we have ever heard him before, the dramatic songs 
of Judas being sung by him most strikingly. 

“Calvary” was preceded by “ The Prodigal Son ” (Sir 
A. Sullivan) which appeared to us, although pretty, 
merely to drag out the performance to an interminable 
length. We must not omit to mention Mr, J. Marchant’s 
singing in the latter work. He possesses a fine sonorous 
voice, and delivered all his music very well indeed. 
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Master > singing of “ L the ki” was 
akact pel Uiplcive, citengh the santo ue « 


too fast. ; 

Mr. C. Marchant, Mus. Bax, «2 greatly to be prarsed for 

his of the choir, which can sng mich works with 
outa ot baad. 


The Dublin Glee Choir gave « concert on the sth 
were 


all ¢ given with great spirit 
R ... sake natiacss 


but h 

attack, The programme included “The Curfew,” 
“Silent Night Dye " (Blumenthal), 
“ Auld Lang Syne “(1 Dead In going to my lonely 
new part-song of Sir Robert Stewart's. Miss 
Russell sang “Nymphs and shepherds” (Purcell) 
beautifully ; we hope soon to hear this lovely song again. 
Signor Foli as usual sang as many trashy songs as he 
could get into the mme. grand song, “Il 
Monaco ” pe ee 4 sang magnificently, as, indeed, 
he sang the ot also, but one cannot help regretting 

to see such an artist singing which so painfull 
suggest “so much per copy sold.” Signor Esposito’s 
reading of the “Waldstein” Sonata delighted the 
audience. He afterwards played a nocturne and 
scherzo ‘by Chopin. Sir Ro rt Stewart's accom- 
paniments were exquisite. We hope he will hold the 

conductorship of the choir for many years to come. 

¢ first of a series of high-class popular concerts took 
lace on Saturday, March 14, in, the Antient Concert 
ocms. The large hall was crowded by a most appre- 
ciative audience, who showed by the manner in which 
they received the performance that good music will go 


in time and 


| down if done properly. The duet, “La luna,” and 


uartett, “Cavalitre,” from Boito’s “ Mefistofile,” were 
the principal items of interest on the programme. Miss 
Du Bedat made this evening the occasion of her profes- 
sional dést.. We can say nothing about her singing 
except that it was almost faultless all through, her 
rendering of “ Regnava nel silenzio” (“Lucia”) fairly 
bringing down the house. The fajr songstress received 
a regular ovation. We predict a most brilliant career 
for her, and feel sure that at a day not far distant she 
will be one of the first singers of the day. Mrs. Scott- 
Fennell sang with all her usual finished style and grace 
“The Worker” (Gounod) and “ Nobil signor” (Meyer- 
beer). Mr. Henry Beaumont, of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, was the tenor.. How curious that so large a part 
of the company should be chosen from our city! Messrs. 
M‘Guckin, Crotty, and Ludwig are all Dubliners. It 
“does us much credit. Mr. Beaumont sang Handel’s aria, 
“ Love in her eyes,” most beautifully. Mr. J.J. Jones sang 
Hatton’s fine air, “To Anthea,” with great spirit and dash. 
Herr Rudersdorff contributed two violoncello solos, and 
was enthusiastically, and deservedly so,encored. The onus 
of the concert fell on Mr. W. A. Collisson, Mus, Bac., 
who presided at the pianoforte throughout the evening, 
taking part in no less than twenty-two items. It is but 
just to say that he exhibited a rare degree of skill as an 
accompanist, being invariably in sympathy with the 
vocalists. Mr. Collisson’s performance of Weber's 
“ Polacca Brillante” in E was distinguished by remark- 
able digital facility and great wrist power, A fantasia of 
Mozart's was given in response to an encore, 


BefPaot, 


THE second concert in the series of Subscription 
Chamber Concerts, provided by the Philharmonic 
Society, was given in the Ulster Minor Hall on the 
Igth ult., to a crowded and highly apprecistive audiefice 
For the occasion, the celebrated Heckmann String Quar 
tett was engaged, the programme provided being in 
keeping with the importance of the engagement. Need 
we say the execution, the performance of the works was 
a revelation to a Belfast audience? The programme 
opened with Schubert’s Quartett in D minor (post- 
humous), for two violins, viola, and ‘cello, which at once 
stamped the artistic qualifications of the players, and 
was received with> warm manifestations of favour ; 
indeed, in each item the appreciation of the audience 
was unstinted. The “Kreutzer Sonata” (Beethoven), 
by Herren Heckmann and Beyselag, was also beauti- 
fully played. As already hinted, the programme was a 
most select one, and gave the aye pleasure to all 
who were fortunate enough to be present. Mr. Louis 
Mantell contributed two vocal iteme—Brahms’s “ How 
dost my Queen ?” and Salaman’s “I arose from dreams 
of thee,” in each of which he was warmly applauded. 

The only other concert during the month which calls 
for special notice was that given by the Belfast Choir on 
the 11th’ inst., in the hall of the Constitutional Club, 
when Hummel’s Mass in E flat, “Ballet Music” from 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde,” and Beethoven's. Ruins of 
Athens””’.were performed. The choruses were all well 
sung, the solos being. taken by the members of the 
society, Mr A. P. Dalzell especially distinguishing 
himeelf in etiens ay tet ab fk wn 
paniments t' were p' an orchestra o 
some thirty players, who played in good tune and time, 

4 too. loud, the brass from the military band 


was the conductor, and to his intelligence and 
may be recorded the distinct advance made this season 
by the members of this society. 
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Eevenings wit te 
Orchestra. 


— 0: 
By HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
(Specially Translated for the “ Magazine of Music.” ) 





SEVENTH EVENING. 
Tlistovical and Philosophical Study—De viris tllustribus 
urhis Roma.—A Roman Woman—Vocabulary of the 
Language of the Romans, 


A very dull modern Italian opera is played. 

An habitué of the pit-stalls who on preceding evenings 
had appeared deeply interested in the readings and chit- 
chat of the musicians, leans over into the orchestra, and 
addresses me— 

“ Sir, you live commonly in Paris, do you not ?” 

“Yes, sir, I live there even uncommonly, and oftener 
than I would wish,” , 

“In that case you must be familiar with the singular 
dialect spoken there, and which the papers sometimes 
make use of. Will you please explain what is meant 
when, in giving an account of certain occurrences— 
pretty frequent, it seems, in dramatic representations— 
they speak of the Romans?” 

“Yes,” said several musicians at once, “ tell us what is 
understood by that word in France.” 

“You are asking me for nothing less than a course of 
Roman history.” 

“ Why not?” 

“] fear I have not the art of brevity.” 

“That is no matter, The opera is in four acts, and 
we are with you till eleven o'clock.” 

“Then, to put you at once into relation with the great 
men of this history, I will not go so far back as the sons 
of Mars, nor to Numa of Pompilius ; I will leap over the 
kings, dictators, and consuls; and yet I must entitle the 
first chapter of my history— 


DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS URBIS ROMA. 


Nero (you see that I pass without transition to the 
time of the Emperors) —Nero, having formed a body of 
men charged to applaud him whenever he sang in public, 
the name “ Romans” has been given to-day in France 
to professional applauders, vulgarly called c/agueurs 
to those who throw bouquets, and generally to all who 
undertake to produce success and enthusiasm. There 
are several kinds : 

The mother who courageously calls everyone's atten- 
tion to the wit and beauty of her moderately pretty and 
exceedingly foolish daughter ; the mother who, in spite 
of her extreme tenderness for her child, will make up 
her «mind, nevertheless, at the soonest possible moment 
to a cruel separation, in order to place her in the arms of 
a husband—that mother is a Roman. 

The author who, foreseeing the need he will have next 
year of the praises of a critic whom he detests, sets him- 
self resolutely to extol that same critic on every occa- 
sion, is a Roman, 

The critic, too little of the Spartan to allow himself 
to be caught in that clumsy trap, becomes in his turn a 
Roman, 

The husband of the cantatrice, who... 

We understand. 

But the vulgar Romans, the crowd—the Roman 
people, in short—consist, above all, of those men whom 
Nero was the first to enroll. They go in the evening to 
the theatres and other places to applaud, under the 
direction of a chief and his lieutenants, the artists and 
the works that that chief has agreed to uphold, 

There are many ways of applauding. 

The first, as everyone knows, consists in making the 
greatest noise possible by striking one hand against the 
other. This form admits of many varieties, many lights 
and shades; the tip of the right hand struck against the 
palm of the left produces a sharp and ringing sound, 
which most of the artists prefer ; the hands struck toge- 
ther have, on the contrary, a dull and vulgar sonority, 
and it is only amateur c/agueurs of the first year or 
berbers’ apprentices that applaud in this way. 

The gloved clagueur, foppishly dressed, stretches his 
arms affectedly beyond his box, and applauds slowly, 
ulmost noiselessly, merely as if he wished to attract the 
eye of the house, aud to say: “See! I condescend to 
applaud.” 


The enthusiastic c/agueur (for there are such) applauds 
quickly, loud, and long; his head during the applause 
turns from right to left ; then these demonstrations not 
sufficing him, he stamps, and cries: “ Bravé! bravé!” 
(notice particularly the circumflex accent on the 0), or, 
“ Brava!” (he knows how to distinguish between mascu- 
line and feminine, having profited by attendance at the 
Italian Opera), then redoubles his furious clamours 
as the cloud of dust raised by the stamping increases in 
density. 

The clagueur distinguished as an old gentleman of 
property, or as a retired colonel, strikes the floor with 
the end of his cane moderately and with a paternal air, 

The violinist-clagueur, for we have many artists in the 
orchestras of Paris, who in order to pay court to the 
director of their theatre, to the leader of the orchestra, or 
to some celebrated and admired singer, enlist for a time 
in the Roman army—the violinist-c/agueur taps‘the body 
of his violin with the back of the bow. This applause, 
rarer than the other kinds, is much in demand. Unfor- 
tunately, cruel disillusions have taught the gods and 
goddesses that it is scarcely possible for them to know 
when this applause is ironical or serious; hence the 
anxious smile of the divinities on receiving this homage. 

The kettle-drummer applauds by beating his drums, 
which does not happen once in fifteen years, 

The Roman ladies applaud sometimes with their 
gloved hands, but their influence is only fully felt when 
they cast their bouquets at the feet of the artist they 
uphold. As this kind of applause is rather expensive, it 
is generally the nearest relation, the most intimate 
friend of the artist, or the artist himself, who bears the 
expense. So much is given to the bouquet-throwers for 
the flowers, and so much for their enthusiasm, besides 
paying a man or active boy to run behind the scenes 
after the shower of flowers, and collect the bouquets, so 
that the Roman ladies in the stage boxes may utilise 
them a second or a third itme. 

We have still the susceptible Roman, who weeps, has 
nervous attacks, and faints away—a rare species, almost 
extinct, closely allied to the family of giraffes, 

But to confine ourselves to the study of the Roman 
people, properly so called, this is how they work :— 

Given a man who, either from the impulse of a natural 
irresistible tendency, or long and serious study, has 
acquired genuine talent asa Roman; he goes to the 
director of a theatre, and talks to him somewhat in this 
fashion :—“ Sir, you are at the head of a dramatic enter- 
prise, the strong and weak points of which I know; you 
have no one yet to direct the success; trust it to me; I 
offer you 20,000 francs ready money, and 10,000 francs 
per annum.” 

““I wish 30,000 francs down!” the director generally 
replies. 

“Ten thousand francs need not hinder our bargain ; I 
will bring them to you to-morrow.” 

“You have my word ; but I expect a hundred men for 
the ordinary representations, and five hundred at least 
for all the first, and for the important débwis.” 

“ You will have them, and even more.” 

“ What!" said a musician, interrupting me; “it is the 
director who is paid. I had always believed the 
contrary |” 

Yes, sir; these posts are bought as one buys the 
business of an exchange broker, or the practice of a 
notary or a lawyer. 

Once possessed of his commission, the official chief, 
the Emperor of the Romans, easily recruits his army 
among those who have a passion for the theatre—hair- 
dressers’ apprentices, commercial travellers cabdrivers, 
(under censure of the police, and consequently prevented 
from following their trade for two or three weeks), poor 
students and choristers aspiring for the places of super- 
numeraries, etc., etc. He selects a place of meeting, 
which is generally an obscure ca/¢ or a public-house neat 
thecentreof operations. There he counts them, and gives 
instructions and tickets for the pit or third gallery, for 
which these poor devils pay thirty or. forty sous, or less, 
according to the position assigned them in the theatre ; 
the lieutenants only have always free tickets. On great 
days they are paid by the chief. It happens sometimes, 
if he is endeavouring to make a new piece, for which the 
direction of the theatre has paid dearly, foam up from the 
bottom, that the chief can not only find no more paying 
Romans, but fails even to secure soldiers ready to do 
battle for the love of art, so that he is obliged to pay the 
rest of the troop and give each man perhaps three francs 
and a glass of brandy. . 





But in such a case the emperor fares well; not only 





a, 


tickets for the pit, but bank notes line his pocket, and in 
incredible numbers. One of the artists figuring in the 
new piece, wishing to be exceptionally supported, offers 
tickets to the emperor. The latter coldly draws from 
his pocket a handful of these. 

“You see,” said he, “that I have plenty. I want men 
this evening, and to get them I must pay.” 

The artist takes the hint and slips into Caesar's hand a 
line for five hundred francs, His superior is not long 
in learning of this generous transaction, and, fearing 
then that he will not be cared for in proportion ‘to his 
merit, considering the extraordinary support to be given 
to his second, goes to the superintendent of the applause 
and offers him a real bill for one thousand francs, and 
sometimes more, In like manner follow all the dramatis 
persone from the highest to the lowest. You understand 
now how and why the director of the theatre is paid by 
the director of the clague, and how easy it is for the 
latter to enrich himself. 

The first great Roman whom I knew at the Opéra in 
Paris was named Augustus; the name is a happy one for 
a Cesar. More imposing majesty than his I have 
seldom seen. He was cool and dignified, speaking little, 
wholly engrossed with his meditations, his combinations 
and his high strategical calculations. He was a good 
prince, nevertheless, and Aad:tué of the pit as I then was, 
I often felt grateful for his benevolence. Besides, my 
fervour in spontaneously applauding Gluck and Spontini, 
Madame Branchu and Dérivis, had gained me his par- 
ticular esteem. Having brought out at that time my 
first score (a high mass) in the church of Saint-Roch, the 
old dévotes, the leasers of chairs, the man who passes 
round the holy water, the beadles, and all the loungers 
of the quarters showed themselves to be well satisfied, 
and I was simple enough to believe that I had had a 
success. But, alas! it was only a quarter of a success 
at the most, and ‘I was not long.in discovering it, 
Seeing me two days after that performance, “ Well,” 
said the Emperor Augustus to me, “you made your 
first appearance at Saint-Roch the day before yesterday ? 
Why the devil did you not tell us beforehand? We 
would all have been there!” 

“ Are you so fond of sacred music as that ?’§ 

“No; what an idea! but we would have warmed you 
up well |” 

“How so? You do not applaud in churches ?” 

“No, you do not applaud, certainly ; but you can 
cough, blow your nose, move your chairs, scrape with 
your feet and say ‘Hm! hm!’ and raise your eyes to 
heaven—all that sort of thing,eh! We would have 
made you foam up a bit—an entire success, just like a 
fashionable preacher.” 

Two years later I again forgot to warn him when I 
gave my first concert at the Conservatoire ; nevertheless, 
Augustus came with his two aides-de-camp, and that 
evening, when I reappeared in the pit at the opera, he 
stretched out his powerful hand to me, saying in 
paternal and convincing tones (in French, of course), 
“Tu Marcellus eris!”: 

{Here Bacon nudges his neighbour with his elbow and 
asks him in a low voice what these three words mean. 

“T don’t know,” replied the latter. 

“ They are from Virgil,” said Corsino, who had heard 
the question and answer. “‘ The meaning is, ‘ You will 
be Marcellus !’” 

“Well . . . but what is it to be Marcellus?” 

|“ Not to be a blockhead, Be quiet! ”] 

However, the masters, of the c/ague are not very fond 
generally of impetuous amateurs such as I was; they 
profess a distrust amounting almost to antipathy for 
these adventurers, coudotheri, children carried away by 
enthusiasm, who come giddily and wjthout rehearsal to 
applaud in their ranks. One day of a first represen- 
tation, when there was to be,to use the Roman phrase, ‘‘a 
fnméus pull” —that is to say, great difficulty for Augustus’s 
soldiers to vanquish the public—I was seated by chance 
ona bench in the pit which the emperor had marked on 
his plan of operations as belonging exclusively to him- 
self. I was there a good half hour under the hostile 
glances of my neighbours, who looked as if planning 
how to get rid of me, and I was asking myself with a 
certain anxiety, in spite of the purity of my conscience, 
what I could have done to these officers, when the 
Emperor Augustus, striding into the midst of his staff, 
came and said to me with a certain sharpness, but with 
out violence (I have already told you that. he was 
friendly towards me)— 

“My dear sir, I am obliged to disturb you; you 
cannot remain there.” 
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- Pulling out his pocket-book : “ Here they are!” 
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“Why, then?” 

“Why? It is impossible ; you are in the middle of 
my first line, you cut me in two.” 

I made haste, you may be sure, to leave the field free 
to that great tactician. 

Any other stranger, misunderstanding the require- 
ments of the position, would have resisted the emperor 
and thus compromised the’ success of his combinations. 
Hence the opinion correctly drawn from a long series of 
thought‘ul observations—an opinion openly professed 
by Augustus and by all his army: “ 7he public is of no 
use in a theatre; not only of no use, hut tt spoils everything. 
As long as the public will come to the Opéra, the Opéra will 
never progress.” The directors of those days treated him 
as a fool when he uttered these imperiouswords, Great 
Augustus! He did not dream that in a few years after 
his death such brilliant justice would be rendered to his 
doctrines! It is the fate of all men of genius to be mis- 
understood by their contemporaries and. exploited by 
their successors. 

No, never was a more intelligent or worthier 
dispenser of glory enthroned under the lustre of a 
theatre, 

In comparison with Augustus, the present ruler. at 
the Opera is but.a Vespasian or Claudius.. His name 
is David. Yet who would give him the title of 
Emperor? No one, His flatterers dare, at the very 
most, only call him king because of his name. 

The wise’ and illustrious Roman chief at the Opéra- 
Comique is called Albert ; but they say in speaking of 
him, as of his old namesake, Albert the Great. 

He was the first to put Augustus’s audacious theories 
in practice, pitilessly excluding the public from first re- 
presentations. In these later times, if we except the 
critics, who for the most part belong yet to one or other 
kind, vris tllustribus urbis Roma, the room is.filled from 
top to bottom with c/agueurs. 

It is to Albert the Great that we owe the touching 
custom of recalling all the actors at the end of each new 
piece. King David promptly imitated him in this ; and, 
emboldened by the success of this first improvement, he 
has added to it that of recalling the tenor as often as 
three times in an evening. A god, who.should be 
recalled, like a simple mortal, only once at the end of the 
piece in a state representation, “ would get into an oven.” 
Hence, it followed that if, in spite of all his efforts, 
David had only been able to secure this trifling result 

‘for a generous tenor, his rivals at the Théatre Francais 
and the Opéra-Comique laughed at him next day, 
saying, “ David warmed up the oven yesterday.” I will 
give an explanation of these Roman phrases imme- 
diately. Unfortunately, Albert the Great, weary of 
power doubtless, thought it right to lay down his sceptre. 
In placing it in the hands of his obscure successor, he 
would willingly have said, like “Sulla” in M. de 
Jouy’s tragedy— 

J’ai gouverné sans peur et j’abdique sans crainte. 
(I have governed without fear, and I abdicate without 
diead) if the verse had been better. But Albert is a 
man of wit, he hates mediocre literature, which really 
might explain his desire to quit the Opéra-Comique. > 

Another great man, whom I did not know, but whose 
celebrity is immense in Paris, ruled and rules ‘yet, I 
believe, at the Gy.nnase-Dramatique. His name is 
Sauton. He has furthered the progress of art along a 
broad and new path. He -has established friendly 
relations of equality and fraternity between the Romans 
and authors ; a system 'which ‘that plagiarist David has 
also hastened to adopt. You now find a chief of the 
claque seated familiarly at the table, ‘not . only of 
Melpomene, or Thalia, or Terpsichore, but) even of 
Apollo and Orpheus, He: pledges his signature for 
them, he aids them in their private financial difficulties, he 
protects them, he loves them heartily. 

There is recorded the following admirable saying of 
the Emperor Sauton to one of our most gifted writers, 
and one of those least inclined to economy : 

At the end ofa cordial breakfast, at which the cordials 
had not been spared, Sauton, ‘red with emotion, twisting 
his napkin, found at last courage enough to say, without 
too much stuttering, to his Amphytrion : 

“ My dear D——, Ihave a great favour to ask.” 

“What is it? speak out.” 

“Allow me to... tuloyer You. << let us ¢utoyons 
each other!” ; 

“Willingly, Sauton. Lend me (préte-moi) a thousand 
crowns,” 


“Ab! my dear friend, you(és) enchant me.” And; 


I cannot draw for you, gentlemen, the portrait ‘of all 
the illustrious men of-the-city of Rome, I have neither 
the time nor the bidgraphital”knowledge. 1 will only 
add to what I have said of the three heroes", have juet had 
the honour to entertain you with, that Augustus, Albert, 
and Sauton, although rivals, were always friendly. They 
did not imitate during’ their, triumyitate the wars and 





‘of dismissing it from the opera? Several newspapers 


perfidies that dishonour in history that of Anthony, Oc- 
tavius, and Lepidus. Far from it; whenever there was at 
the Opera one of those terrible representations in which a 
striking formidable epic victory must positively be won, a 
victory Pindarand Homer would have been incompetent to 
rehearse, Augustus disdained his inexperienced recruits, 
and appealed to his triumvirs. Proud to fight hand to 
hand with such a great man, they agree to recognise 
him as chief, and bring him—Albert, ‘his indomitable 
phalanx—Sauton his light troops—all animated by that 
ardour which nothing can resist, and which begets 
prodigies. On the eve of the performance, the three 
select bodies were united in one army in the pit of the 
Opéra. Augustus, with his plan, libretto, and notes in 
hand, would put his troops through a laborious rehearsal, 
profiting at times by the suggestions of Anthony and 
Lepidus, who had few to make ; so sure and rapid was 
the glance of Augustus, so much penetration had he to 
divine the projects of the enemy, such genius to thwart 
them, and judgment not to attempt the impossible! Then 
what a triumph the next day! what acclamations, what 
opima spolia / which, indeed, were not offered to Jupiter 
Stator, but came, on the contrary, from him, and twenty 
other gods, : ; 

These are some of the priceless services rendered to 
art and to artists by the Roman nation. 

Would you believe, gentlemen, that there is some talk 


announce this reform, which we shall not ‘credit even if 
we witness it. The c/ague, indeed, has become a want of 
the age ; under various forms, masks, pretexts, it is intro- 
duced everywhere. It reigns and governs in the theatre, 
in the concert-room, in the National Assembly, in clubs, 
in churches and industrial societies, in the press, even 
in the drawing-rooms, As soon as twenty persons 
gathered together are called upon to decide the merits 
of the deeds, actions, or ideas of any individual whatever 
who poses before them, you may be sure that at least one- 
quarter of the areopagus is placed near to the other 
three-quarters to set fire to them, if they are inflammable, 
or to show its-ardour alone, if they are not. In the 
latter, and excessively frequent case, this isolated enthu- 
siasm, resolved upon beforehand, is yet sufficient to 
flatter most self-love. Some succeed in deceiving them- 
selvesasto the real value of suffrages thus obtained ; others 
do not in the least, and desire it nevertheless. These 
have come to such a pass that, failing to obtain the com- 
missioned applause of human beings, they would be 
happy with the applause of a troop of marionettes, or 
even at the sight of a clapping machine; they would 
turn the handle themselves. 

The clagueurs at our theatres have become learned 
practitioners, their trade has risen almost to an art. 

Many have admired, but never sufficiently, I think, 
the marvellous talent with which ‘Augustus “directed ” 
the great works of the modern repertory and the excel- 
lence of the advice, which in many cases he gave to the 
authors. Hidden in his parquet-box, he assisted at all 
the rehearsals of the artists before having his own with 
his army. Then when the* maestro said to him : “ Here 
you will give three rounds, there-you will cry encore,” 
he replied, with an imperturbable assurance, as the case 
might be: “Sir, itis dangerous,” or else, “that*will be 
done”’; or, “I will think about it. My-ideas upon that 
ure not yet: formed. Have! some’ amateurs. to. attack 
with ; I will follow them if it takes.” Sometimes, even, 
Augustus would nobly resist_an author who endeavoured 
to gain dangerous applause, and would answer : “ Sir, I 
cannot do it. You would compromisé me in the eyes of 
the public,-in the eyes of the artists, and in those of my 
confréres, who know well that that ought.not to be done. 
I have my reputation to guard ; I too, have some self- 
respect. ‘Your work is very difficult to direct. I will 
give it every care, but I do not wish to get hissed.” 
By the side of the professional c/agueurs, who are well- 
trained, sagacious, prudent, inspired, artists in short, 
we have the occasional c/agueur from friendship or per- 
sonal interest; and these will never be banis. from 
the opera. They are naive friends who admire in good 
faith all that is to be done on the stage before the candles 


beforehand, at the time, and afterwards, increase 
enormously) ; we have also relations, those c/agueurs, 
provided by nature ; publishers, ferocious c/agnewrs, and,- 
above all, lovers and husbands. That is why women, 
besides possessing a crowd of other advantages over 
men, have yet one more chance than they. 


For in a theatre or concert-room a woman can scarcely 
applaud her lover or her husband to any purpose ; she 
has, moreover, always something else to do; while the 
former, provided that they have the least natural capacity 
or elementary notions of the art, can in the theatre, by a 
clever stroke and in less than three minutes, lead to a 
success of renewal—that is to say, a decided success, 
capable of inducing the director of the theatre to renew 
the engagement. Husbands are of greater service for 
this kind of operation than lovers. The latter generally 
fear ridicule; they fear also i# petto to create by a 
brilliant success too many rivals; they have not any 
financial interest in the triumphs of their mistresses; but 
the husband, who holds the purse-strings, who knows the 
effect of a well-thrown bouquet, a vigorously started 
salvo, a well-communicated emotion, a forcible recall, 
alone dares to utilise all his, faculties. He has the gift 
of ventriloquism and of ubiquity. He applaids for an 
instant from the amphitheatre, crying out, brava! in a 
tenor voice; in chest notes; from there he rushes to the 
lobby of the first boxes, and, pushing his head through 
an opening cut in the doors, he ejaculates, Admiradie / 
in a deep, bass voice ; and hurrying breathlessly to the 
third tier, makes the theatre re-echo with exclamations, 
“Delicious! ravishing! Good heavens! what talent ! 
It is too much! in a soprano voice, in feminine tones 
stifled by emotion. There is a model husband for you, 
and a hard-working and intelligent father of a family. 
As for the husband, who, as a man of taste and reserved, 
sits quietly in his place during the whole performance, 
who dares not even applaud the finest efforts of his 
better half, it may safely be said, that he is a husband 

lost, or that his wife isan angel. 

Was it not a husband who invented the hiss of 
success, the hiss of great enthusiasm, the hiss at high 
pressure, which is used in the following manner? - 

If the public, becoming too familiar with a woman’s 
daily demonstrated talent, seems to fall into apathetic 
indifference, the result of satiety, a devoted and little- 
known man is placed in the house to rouse it. Just as 
the diva has given manifest proof of her talent, and 
while the artistic clagueurs work with a will in the centre 
of the pit, a sharp and insulting noise comes from an 
obscure corner. Then the assembly rises as one man, a 
prey to indignation, and the avenging plaudits burst 
forth with indescribable frenzy. ‘ What infamy!” is 
heard from all parts, “What a shameful cabal!’ 
“Brava!” “Bravissima!” “Charming!” “ Intoxi- 
cating,” etc., etc.. But this bold feat is a delicate opera- 
tion; there are, moreover, very few women willing to 
submit to the fictitious affront of a hiss, however pro- 
ductive the after-effects may be. 

Such is the inexplicable impression which all artists 
receive from approving or disapproving noises, 
when these express neither admiration nor censure. 
Habit, imagination, a little weakness of mind make them 
feel joy or pain, according as the air in a theatre is put 
in vibration in one or the other way. The physical 
phenomenon, independent of any idea of glory or shame, 
is sufficient. I am sure there are many actors childish 
enough to suffer, when travelling on the railway, because 
of the locomotive whistle. 

The art of the clague even reacts on the art of musical 
composition. The numerous varieties of Italian 
claqueurs, amateurs or artistes have led the composers to 
finish all their pieces in the same way, by that redundant, 
trivial, ridiculous period, called cadsalesto—a little cabal 
which provokes applause. But the cada/etio no longer 
sufficing them, the big drum was introduced into the 
orchestra, which at once destroys both the music and the 
singers. Tired of the big drum, and powerless to raise 
success by the old means, the poor maestri are forced to 
produce duets, trios, and choruses in unison. 

In some passages it is even necessary to put both 
voices and orchestra in unison ; producing in this way, 
an ensemble piece in one part only, setting an enormous 
volume of tone above all harmony, all instrumentation, in 
short above, every musical idea, for the purpose of 
carrying away the public, and making it believe itself 
electrified. 

Analogous examples abound in the manufacture of 
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As for the dancers, their business is very simple ; it is 
settled with the impresario. “You will give me so many 
thousand francs per month, so many passes for each per- 
formance, and the c/ague will give me a reception and an 
exit, and two rounds at each of my echoes.”* By means 
of the c/ague, the directors make or unmake what is still 
called a success. A single werd to the chief of the pit 
is enough to destroy an artist who has merely ordinary 
talent. I remember hearing Augustus say one evening 
at the Opéra, as he hurried through the ranks of his 
army before the rising of the curtain, “ Nothing for 
M. Dérivis! Nothing for M. Dérivis!"” The order 
went round, and during the whole evening Dérivis truly 
had not a single plaudit. When a director wishes to get 
rid of a member of his company, no matter for what reason, 
he makes use of this ingenious method, and after two or 
three performances, in which there has been nothing for 
M. ——or for Mme. ——, “ You see,” says he to the 
artist, “I cannot keep you; your talent does not move 
the public.” 

It happens, on the other hand, that these tactics mis- 
carry sometimes in the case of a virtuoso of the first rank. 
“ Nothing for him!” has been said at the official centre. 
But the public, astonished at first at the silence of the 
Romans, and soon guessing what is the matter, officiously 
sets to work, with so much the more warmth, that there 
is a hostile cabal to thwart. The artist then obtains an 
exceptional success, a circular success, the centre of the 
pit taking no part in it. But I could not say whether 
his pride at that spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
public is greater than his anger at the inaction of the 
claque. 

To think of hastily destroying such an institution in 
the largest of our theatres seems to me as visionary and 
as foolish as to talk of annihilating a religion before to- 
morrow evening. 

Can anyone imagine the disorder in the opera; the 
discouragement, the melancholy, the atrophy, the 
spleen: into which all the dancing, singing, walking, 
jumping, painting and composing people would fall ; 
the disgust of life that would seize the gods and demi- 
gods, if a frightful silence should follow every cabaletto 
which was not irreproachably danced or sung ? Consider 
what would be the rage of the mediocrities, in seeing 
real talent gain applause, whilst they who had always 
been applauded before, would no longer receive one clap. 
It would be tantamount to recognising the principle 
of inequality, and giving a palpable proof of it; and we 
are a Republic ; the word Equality is written upon the 
pediment of the Opéra! Besides, who would recall the 
principal artist after the third and fifth acts? Who 
would cry out A / A/// at the end of the performance ? 
Who would laugh when one of the characters said some- 
thing silly ? Who would hide the bad note of a bass or 
tenor with obliging applause ? The thought makes one 
shudder. More than that, the exercises of the clague 
form part of the interest in the spectacle; the people 
enjoy seeing it in operation. And there is so much 
truth in this, that if the c/agueurs were expelled from 
certain performances, not a person would remain in the 
house. 

No, the suppression of the Romans in France is, very 
fortunately, a mad dream; heaven and earth will pass 
away, but Rome is immortal, and the c/ague will never 
pass away. 

Just listen! . . . Here is our prima donna who has just 
taken it into her head to sing with understanding, sim- 
plicity, and good taste, the only distinguished air in the 
whole of this poor opera. You will see that she gets no 
applause... . Ah! I was wrong ; they do applaud—but 
how? How badly it is done! What an abortion of a 
salvo, badly started and badly renewed! There is good- 
will certainly in the public, but no science, no ensemble, 
and consequently no result. If Augustus had had that 
woman to care for, he would have raised the house in a 
trice, and you who did not dream of applauding would 
be carried away in spite of yourself by his enthusiasm. 

I have not yet drawn for you, gentlemen, the walking 
portrait of a Roman lady ; I shall do so during the last 
act of our opera, which will soon begin. Let us have a 
short entr'acte ; | am fatigued. 

* * @ * * 

The musicians go off some steps, communicating their 
thoughts in undertones, during which the curtain is 
lowered. After three taps of the conductor’s 4é/on on his 
desk, indicating the continuation of the performance, my 
audience returns and groups attentively around me. 

(7o be continued. ) 


“Echoes” are the solos of a dance during an an ensemble piece of 
the ballet. 
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HEKe is a characteristic story of Beethoven, when 
in company with Goethe, at Téplitz. While 
walking one day the two meet a party of Arch- 
dukes and other members of the Imperial 

Austrian family. Goethe, like an obsequious courtier, 
hat in hand, stands by the roadside while their Imperial 
Highnesses pass ; Beethoven, on the contrary, walks 
boldly forward through the crowd, and is saluted with 
great friendliness and even deference. The story is all in 
favour of Beethoven, although he rather spoils it in the 
telling by the boastful style he adopts. He is fully 
conscious of his own greatness—“ When two men like 
Goethe and myself come together, these grandees must 
perceive what is accounted great by such as we.” 
Though he was equally rough in his manners with 
everyone, and though it must be confessed that certain 
habits (such as using the snuffers as a toothpick, as 
Mme. Ertmann says), contracted in his loneliness, must 
have been rather trying to his high-born friends and 
pupils, yet during all his life at Vienna he had an 
astonishingly large circle of acquaintances and admirers of 


condescended to give lessons to the young Countesses or 
other titled beauties of the Court, he would storm or 
tear their music up, when he was not pleased, as roughly 
as if they were the stupidest of schoolboys. And yet 
what a noble and a gentle heart he had! There is a 
beautiful story told to Mendelssohn by the -Baronne 
Ertmann already mentioned. Her child had died. Soon 
afterwards Beethoven called. He took her hand and 
said, “ We will talk in music.” Then he went to the 
piano, and there for an hour or more he played, and she 
says, “In i¢ he said everything to me, and at length 
even gave me comfort.” 

Among his truest and best aristocratic friends were 
Prince Karl and Princess Lichnowsky. They bore with 
his eccentricities, cared for his wants (he lived in their 
house for ten years), gave him an annuity, and treated 
him with a real affection and appreciation that must 
have been very grateful to the poor sensitive man in the 
days before his deafness prevented his joining freely in 
society. At the house of the Lichnowskys he met Count 
Rasoumowsky, the Russian ambassador at Vienna, who 
had married the elder sister of Frincess Lichnowsky. 
The Count was a distinguished amateur, and constantly 
took part in the Quartets of Haydn and other composers. 
It was in May, 1806, just after “‘ Fidelio” had been per- 
formed in Vienna with but mediocre success, and. during 
the interval between his writing the third (“ Eroica”) 
and fourth Symphonies, that Beethoven was commis- 
sioned to compose a set of three Quartets for his musical 
Excellence. These now bear the Opus No. 59, and. are 
in F, E minor, and C respectively. Out of compliment, 


theme for the Finale of the first one. | 
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and another in the trio of the E minor wea 
Viowa. poet 
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These are each one marked “ wT bias Russe ;” but the 
curious thing about them is that they have not yet been 
identified with any known Russian airs. 

The first of these three quartets was, as programme- 
writers are unfailingly fond of telling us, the one that 
Mendelssohn pronounced as, together with that in F 
minor, the most “ Beethovenish” of all Beethoven's 
works. These splendid productions belong to the com- 
poser’s “second” period, when he had passed away from 
all possibility of imitating his predecessors (as in the 
earlier quartets, some portions of which might have been 











the highest rank, If ever—and it was very rarely—he - 


doubtless, to this Count, Beethoven used a Russian‘ 





written by Mozart in his most genial moods)—while in 
the maturity of his manhood, when he still hoped and 
loved, glad in the consciousness of the supreme maste 
of his art “Tondichter” (tone-poet) of the universe, 
This was “before the evil days had come,” those dark 
days when he lived in almost complete isolation from his 
kind, shut up within the bounds that his total deafness 
had imposed, and wearied and tortured by the ingra- 
titude and villainy of his nephew Karl, whom he had 
adopted, and, despite all warning, clung to with pathetic 
affection until the very end. It was then, in those last 
days, as in the days of Milton’s blindness, that the most 
glorious visions of all were to be his. To that last and 
third period we owe the marvellous ninth symphony— 
so long misunderstood, and even derided, but now univer. 
sally accepted as the culminating work of a great line of 
noble symphonies—the five last pianoforte sonatas, the 
three so-called “ Posthumous ” quartets, and the colossal 
Mass in D. But in those later works there is a rugged- 
ness, at times a gloomy mysticism, a struggling, as it 
were, to express thoughts too great for expression, even 
in musical’ form, that must always’ prevent the general 
crowd even of amateurs from appreciating them fully. 
The Rasoumowsky quartets, on the other hand, belong, 
as we have said, to the earlier and brighter period, being 
written twenty years before his death. The Count, as 
was very generally the custom with wealthy nobles of 
those days—the reader will at once recollect: Prince 
Esterhazy and the band so long directed by Haydn—had 
a number of musicians in his own employ, forming part 
of his household, and ready to play any new compositions 
submitted to them. The Rasoumowsky quartet consisted 
of Schuppanzigh, first violin; Weiss, viola; Lincke, 
‘cello; the Count himself taking, with no unpractised 
hand, the second violin. This party kept together—as 


‘regards the three professional ‘players—after the Count 


had dismissed them from his service with a small pension, 
this change being the result of certain reverses in fortune 
experienced by him. Herr Sina then took’ the second 
violin. We find a mention of this celebrated quartet party 
later on in Beethoven's life, the name of Holtz, however, 
appearing there instead of Sina’s, It is in connection 
with the thrée stringed quartets ordered (but, we regret 
to say, not paid for) by Prince Galitzin, another musical 
Russian nobleman, near the end of Beethoven's life. 
Referring to the quartet party, the composer, evidently 
as a joke, calls on the players to sign an agreement, 
“each one pledging his honour to do his best and vie 
with his comrades in zeal.” Asif such veteran players 
required being very strictly looked after and kept to their 
work ! 


Devoid as these quartets now appear to be of extra- 
ordinary difficulties, they were by no means-so con- 
sidered in the lifetime of Beethoven. There is 2 well- 
known story of Bernhard Romberg, the celebrated 
violoncello player and composer, after attempting on 
one occasion, in the house of Count Soltykoff in 
Moscow, to play the ‘cello part, at last. taking up the 
music, throwing it on the ground, stamping upon it, 
and fiercely declaring that it was “unplayable.” He 
never forgave Beethoven for writing such music, and on 
another occasion he called one of the quartets ‘ dar- 
‘ockes Zeug"’ (absurd stuff), . Mightiest of all composers, 
Beethoven, at the close of his life, said, ‘I feel as if I 
had written scarcely more than a few notes,” He has 
long passed away from us, but his music still lives, and 
will ever live. It may be that in these days of huge 
concert rooms and large orchestras, concerted chamber 


| music will become less prastised and cared for than it 


once was. Ominous signs of this we have had in certain 
“ arrangements” of quartets played by all the stringed 
instruments of an orchestra; and there can. be little 
doubt that the perfect alison; the exquisite delicacy 
of tone and structure, cannot (as. Berlioz very justly 
remarks) be properly perceived and enjoyed save in a 
comparatively small room. But the thoughts of Divine 
beauty contained in these quartets cannot perish ; and’ 
thus it comes to pass that the once lordly Russian 
ambassador at Vienna has to thank Beethoven the 
musician for the fact that, by the Rasoumowsky Quar- 
tets, and by those only, his name, that otherwise would 
have utterly passed away from men’s memories, still 
survives. 








“WHAT amused me most at the opera,” said an Arab 
chief, who had been taken to hear ‘ Faust,’ “ was one of 
‘the musicians in the orchestra, seated a little higher than 
the rest, who performed on an invisible instrument with 
a stick.” 
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dfumo redque. 


A VIOLINIST of dou>tful capacity was tried in an 
amateur band. Having asserted his power to play a 
second violin part in a.two-four dance in F, he was 
assigned a manuscript copy. In the trio he was found 
to be in difficulties, and was asked if he could not play 
the part. “Qh, yes, he had played the first two parts all 
right, but the bandmaster must have made a mistake in 
writing the third part, for he couldn’t get it in anyhow.” 
He had been given in error the euphonium part of a 
polonaise in G! (A fact !) 

THE following is extracted from a colonial paper. 
Lady (to assistant in music-shop) ‘‘ Have you ‘ Moses 
in Egypt’ in stock?” “No, ma‘am, umfortunately we 
have not ; but (eagerly) we have got ‘Aaron (Ehren) 
on the Rhine.’” 

THE “first fiddle” in .an amateur orchestra was 
passing along Bookseller’s-row lately, and caught sight 
of a book which much interested him. . ‘‘ What is this 
“Cicerone’s Opera?’” heasked the bookseller. “I never 
heard of any such work before. Is the music good?” “It 
isn’t music,” replied the man. “It’s ‘Ciceronis Opera’ 
—a Latin book,” “Oh, the new notation, . I suppose,” 
said the musician, with an expression of infinite contempt, 
as he passed on. ; 

THIS must be,too real not to be true, _ At aconcert in 
a northern metropolis there was to be a chorus of spirits, 
or something similar, The great effect was an echo, 
thus : the voices at the close of the. piece sang (piano) 
“Come away,” and this was! answered or echoed by a 
single, remote, and concealed voice, singing (sianssstmo), 
“Come away.” Whether or no there had been, just be- 
fore the concert, some-unfortunate substitution for this 
important coadjutor we do: not’ know; but on this 
occasion, when the moment came, the chorus breathed, 
“Come away, come away.” A_moment's’ pause, then 
molto sotto voce from some .remote, aérial quarter, a very 
male voice, ‘‘ Koom awa’ |” : 

“ THEY tell me my wife plays superbly,” §.‘‘So does 
mine.” “How so? I never hear her.” “ Theiday after 
we were married, she shut the piano and hasn't opened it 
since.” “Indeed!” (A pause) ‘How she must love 
you!” 

Music HATH CHARMS, 


Hakk, and, oh, hear! the piano is banging 
(Sonnet and canticle, chant and glee) ! 
The fellow upstairs his guitar is a-twanging, 
The children are singing a jubilee. 
Just over the way, there’s a banjo, I think, 
With its “ pink-a-punk-pank, punk, pink, pank, pink ” ; 
And, down at the corner, the-man with the flute 
Is rending the night with a tootle-too-toot. 
And com, pah-pah, com, pah-pah, bra-a, bra-a, boom, 
The brass band is practising up in its room. 
List ! oh, the shrill voice of the maid in the kitchen, 
(Ballad and pastoral, canzonet) ! 
Double as loud as it's half as bewitchin’ 
(Dulcimer, bagpipe, and clarionet). 
People, with high tones, and low tones, and nary tones, 
Tenor, soprano, alto, and wheel bary tones, 
Whistle and chirrup long drawn ululation. 
Cacophonous warble, and strident latration ; 
Solo and chorusbang, rattle and knock. 
It is pleasant to live in a musical block. 








Questions and 
Andwerd. 


——— § 9S ae 


STUDENT.—The term “Lento,” .¢., slow, implies a 
pace and style similar toa slow andante. Beethoven rarely 
uses it; the example is in his last quartett, Op. 135, 
Lento assai. Mendelssohn employs it for the intro- 
duction to his “ Ruy Blas” overture, but he chiefly uses 
it like com moto, as a qualification for other tempos, as 
Andante Lento (“ Elijah” No. 1, and Op. 35, No. 5), 
ag = Lento (Op. 31, No. 3), Adagio e Lento (Op. 

» No, 3). 

Evita G.—The name “Ghaziel” has been, adopted 
by F. Hiller for a pianoforte piece (Op. 15130), in 


word is used to describe a short form of Persian poetry, 
in which the rhyme of the first two lines is repeated in 
every alternate line throughout the piece. 

AN ORGANIST.—Before attempting to publish any of 
your compositions you should have mastered harmony, 
so as to be sure that they are grammatically correct. If 
you feel the need of others to “correct and arrange ” 
them, you are not justified in publishing at present. 

J. D.—The original plan for the Royal Academy of 
Music was proposed by the then Lord Burghersk, at a 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, London, on July 5, 1882. cig 

L. C. East.—We do not publish composers’ produc- 
tions for them. With regard to publishing same in THE 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC, if you send us your MS. we will 
inform you whether we:could do so. 

ETHEL HARRADEN.—Full particulars of Prize Com- 
petition are given in the parts for December and 
January. 

FRED MONK.—Neglected Oratorios.—If you send a 
specimen for perusal, we shall be able to give you the in- 
formation you seek. 

MaGore J.. MacORRIE.—The prize for Christmas 
Card was gained by C: Baldwin, and honourable mention 
made of the sketches submitted by competitors, whose 
names were given in last issue. 

JAMES FERRIE.—The. “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
music, by Mendelssohn, consists of two parts. The 
overture was written between July 7 and August. 6, 1826, 
with the latter of which dates the score (in the Berlin 
Bibliothek) is signed. .The similarity between the 
melody at the close of the overture, and that of the 
Mermaid’s song in the /ina/e to the second act of Weber's 
“Oberon ” is no doubt a mere coincidence. . 

H. N. W.—Instruction book in new notation, through 
unavoidable circumstances, has not yet been published. 
Covers may be obtained for binding magazine, price 
as, 6d.; they are made to take both the printed matter 
and music. 

W. FULLER.—We do not publish separately the por- 
traits that have appeared month by month in the 
“MAGAZINE.” Back numbers from 1 to 12, however, 
may be obtained until April 20th. Mozart’s portrait, is 
given with “Yuletide,” price 6d. 

PuzzLeD.—Rule 15: Instead of third, read fifth. 
Rule 13: The six-four chord may be approached per- 
missibly by oblique motion. Rule 11: Your illustration 
is correct. Anthem published with seventh number may 
be obtained separately. 

CONSTANT READER.—We do not know that the 
listening figures are meant to be portraits. A: certain 


popular ideal-of Schiller has caused it to be said that that 
poet and Goethe are ‘represented; but this is hardly 
borne out by the picture, and certainly has no: basis of 
historical truth. 

THE office of the College of Organists is at 96, Great 
Russeli-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. The exami- 
nations are for associateship and fellowship, and comprise 
organ playing, sight reading, harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue, orchestration, and general of the 
structure of the organ, &c. The’ ‘following fees are 
payable prior to the examination :—Member's annual 
subscription, one guinea ; examination fee, two guineas; 
and on obtaining a diploma, a further fee of two guineas 
is payable. The fee for the optional preliminary exami- 
nation on paper work (by letter only) is ten shillings 
and sixpence. Those candidates: who fail) at: the: first 
examination can attend at the next examination only 
without additional fees. Past examination . papers can 
be obtained: at: the callege, ‘3d. each; the prospectus, 
containing the articles of association, and full information 
regarding the constitution and working of the college 
at 3d.: The Midsummer examination on July 7 (fellow- 
ship), July 8 and 9 (associateship), July 10.(presentation 
of diplomas). 

WE have received communications from Da Capo, X, 
Tempus ‘Fugit, and H. Thompson.. Thanks are ten- 
dered for contributions received from H. N. S. Gane, 
Bristol Musical Association. 

ARTHUR.—“ My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” is 
one of the most favourite of Haydn’s twelve canzonets ; 
the words were originally written by Mrs. Hunter to the 
andante of a sonata by Pleyel. -The'stanzas were reversed 
by Haydn, so the present first verse was originally the 
second, 

SONGSTER.—Sir M. Costa’s oratorio “ Eli” wae written 
to words by W. Bartholomew. It was first performed at 


resemblance in the figure on the left of the picture to the |: 


GRifdren’s Gofumn. 


HE Germans are a frank, brave, and generous 
people, fond of literature, and especially that 
kind of literature which excites the imagination 
and develops the faculties of ideality and 
wonder. Their literature is full of stories 

of fairies, dwarfs, and supernatural appearances. The 
following, which is translated from a German publica- 
tion called the “ Jugend-Blitter,” published at Stuttgart, 
relates to the dwarfs of the Nine Mountains of Rambin. 
These mountains are inhabited by dwarfs, who dance and 
sing and speak in the moonlight, and more particularly 
when the earth is visited by spring or summer. They 
are rather mischievous than malicious, and are fond of 
alluring children into their power, who are then com- 
‘pelled to serve them in their subterranean abodes : but 
this service is not hard, and at the end of fifty years, by 
a law of the dwarf kingdom, they are again set at 
liberty. Nordo these fifty years add an hour of age to 
the captives ; time and sun have no influence upon these 
realms of middle earth, and jt is further said that such 
people have ever afterwards been fortunate in the world, 
either from the wisdom they learned below, or from the 
assistance of their ‘masters, who, have wished to recom- 
pense their servitude. 

The unearthly beings who dwell in the Nine Moun- 
tains belong to the clan of brown dwarfs, and they are 
not malicious; but in two other mountains are white 
dwarfs, and these are the friends of all in the upper 
world, There are also black dwarfs, who work the 
metals with an ingenuity far surpassing that of man ; but 
their hearts are evil, and they are never to be trusted. 

There was once at Rambin a peasant named Jacob 
Dietrich, with his wife and family. Of all his children 
he loved the youngest, who was then in his eighth 
year, and tended cows in the meadows by the Nine 
Mountains, Here the little Hans got acquainted with 
a cowherd, named Klas Starkwolf, a grey-headed man, 
whose brain was like a volume of ancient fairy tales. 
But if the old peasant was fond of repeating his legends, 
the boy was no less fond of listening to them; till at 
last his young fancy was so influenced that he could 
neither think nor speak of anything but of dwarfs and 
gnomes, and golden cups and crowns of diamonds 
Above all, he wished to get him a dwarf cap, for Klas 
had told him that whoever was fortunate to find a green 
one might safely descend into the mountain, and would 
have all the dwarfs at his command. At last he re- 
solved to try; and one night stole away from home, and 
laid himself upon the top of the highest mountain, 
though his heart beat all the time likea hammer. And 
now the clock struck twelve. On a sudden he heard a 
murmuring and whistling, a rustling, and the tramp of 
little feet in the distance ; though as yet nothing was 
visible to the sight but the flowers and the leaves, 
which were still sleeping in the moonshine. He had 
his little dog, Shock, with him ; and threw himself down 
beside the bushes. While pondering and watching in 
this manner for some time, he heard a slight rustle in 
the branches, and a cap fell close upon his feet. In an 
instant he seized it; and in the pride of his heart set it 
upon his head, in place of the “ wide-awake ” which he 
wore, As soon as he was fairly under the little fairy cap 
—Oh! wonder !—all the little dancers were at once 
visible, The dwarf would fain have got back his cap 
by flattery ; but. Hans. was inexorable, and showed his 
knowledge of his newly-acquired power by ordering the 
little brownie to provide a supper. The dwarf was 
forced to obey, for his power had gone from him with 
his cap of invisibility. phir 
The cock now crowed for the third time, and the 
morning light streaked the east, when “ Away, away,” 
sounded from the bushes, and the stalks, the flowers, and 
the mountain opened, and all sank below in a silver 
cistern. Hans was astonished, in his descent, at the 
magic glitter of the walls ; they were as if inlaid with pearis 
and diamonds, such was the exceeding brilliance, while 
beneath and in the distance he heard the sweetest music, 
which stole upon his senses like May odours, and at 
length wrapped him in a gentle slumber. What time 
had passed he knew not, but when he awoke his little 
brownie was by his side, ready to do him service, and 
he found himself in a chamber that was brilliant beyond 
the splendour of the earth. 








which a phrase occurs occasionally as a refrain. The 


the Birmingham Festival, August 29, 1855. 


(70 be continued.) 
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Ofte &Ammonia- 
phone. 


——! 0s 


NVENTIONS that claim to be of wide utility—especially 
if they are related to conditions of the individual 
organism—suffer directly from the enthusiastic and 

*~ injudicious praises of their friends, as well as 
indirectly from the reaction which this excess causes in 
sceptical natures. The Ammoniaphone has not escaped 
this kind of treatment. The suggestion—to which Dr. 
Carter Moffat’s first announcement of his invention broadly 
lent itself—that balmy Italian air could be used by means 
of the Ammoniaphone to make Saxon croakers sing like 
southern nightingales, was in itself a temptation to the 
scoffer, Even when the adventitious matter that grows 
up around a novelty is set aside, and Dr. Moffat’s 
invention is approached in”the scientific spirit, there is 
reason to take cum grano sahs his identification of the 
active principle of the Ammoniaphone, with the essential 
properties of Italian air ; and his further identification of 
Italian air with the special qualities of Italian vocaligm is 
equally doubtful, A widér induction than Dr. Moffat 
seems to imagine necessary is required to account for the 
lyrical impulse in the Italian people. Behind the vocal 
mechanism there is the tendency to song, and this will not 
be explained by mere analysis of atmospheres. A sociolo- 
gist like Mr. Spencer, who generalises upon a mass of 
carefully collated facts, might have something to say re- 
garding such a racial phenomenon, But Dr, Moffat's 
tracing of cause and effect is delusively simple. If racial 
and geographical disabilities really could be treated on 
his system, the philosopher would long ago have given 
place to the inventor, and the Ammoniaphone would have 
a numerous kindred. 

Dr. Moffat is, however, the best judge of the garb in 
which to present his idea to the public. In describing 
his “air” as “Italianized,” he has probably called in 
the imagination of the user of the Ammoniaphone to 
aid its physiological effect—a subjective process which 
the profession properly includes among its scientific 
means. 

The Ammoniaphone itself is a tangible object 
reducible to the test of experience ; and no one need be 
long in doubt as to its value. In a word, Dr. Moffat has 
given the public a portable and convenient appliance for 
the inhalation of certain gases—nominally the peroxide 
of hydrogen and free ammonia—which are known to 
have a bracing effect on the organs concerned in the pro- 
duction of tone. To make possible the filling of the 
lungs, at pleasure, with salutary gases (though we leave 
it to the medical profession to say whether the elements 
of the Ammoniaphone are in the long run salutary), is a 
distinct service, and it is a service which, as Dr. Moffat 
claims, may be turned to other ends than the improve- 
ment of vocalisation, 

After a sufficient observation we have no hesitation in 
saying that the chemical ugencies employed seem to adda 
temporary resonance to the voice ; the singer’s normal 
quantity of tone is produced with greater ease ; and this 
gain in ease and ringing power may enable him for 
the time to touch notes which are unattainable in his 
ordinary condition. 

The signal'and peculiar merit of Dr, Moffat's inven- 
tion is that it gains its effect by the rapid and freely-per- 
meating process- of inhalation, and that the speaker or 
singer may caiculate with tolerable certainty on its 
action. Naturally the effect is most noticeable on com- 
paratively feeble and untrained voices. One who has to 
speak in public with infrequent practice would un- 
doubtedly find his capacity to make his words tell, and 
his staying power augmented by two or three preliminary 
inhalations af the Ammoniaphone. In fact, its use 
might, with advantage, be made compulsory at public 
meetings where the speakers are not trained orators. On 
singers with a high degree of power and technique the 
effect of the Ammoniaphone will be most noticeable 
after fatigue, or when from any cause there is a failure of 
the normal power, 

That the Ammoniaphone may be uged not merely to 
strengthen temporarily, but also to dev@lop the voice, is 
credible ; 80 also—according to Mr. Bach—may the 
practice of ejecting water through the nose; the 
essential thing in both cases is that, at the same time, 

ntelligent exercise of the voice be not neglected. 


Marios and Pattis are not products of the laboratory, 
and the crop of leading fenore and dive will not be 
increased without severe training in the best schools of 
singing. The Ammoniaphone by its easy conveyance of 
a sense of power lends pleasure to amateur practice, and, 


continuous exercise of the voice, and thus to the setting 
up of permanently improved conditions of voice-pro- 
duction. Dr. Moffat is not a professed miracle-worker. 
He gives directions for practice of the voice after using 
the Ammoniaphone, which would be valuable without 
the Ammoniaphone. 

It is less easy to form an independent opinion as.to the 
power of the Ammoniaphone to change quality of tone. 
A feeble speaker or singer may undoubtedly for a space 
be converted into a tolerably ear-satisfying one. Will a 
loud, strident voice show an equally instantaneous and per- 
ceptible gain in mellowness? We should like Dr. Moffat 
to try his invention on some of our street-criers. 








loiferature of Music. 
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VIOLIN-MAKING AS IT WAS AND IS.* 
HERE is a mystery about the violin (or fiddle, 
as Mr. Heron-Allen very properly prefers to 
call it). Instruments were produced a couple 
of hundred years ago that have never been 
equalled by the cleverest makers since, and many 


irrevocably lost. Our author demurs to this, and boldly 
expresses his*opinion that instruments made by the best 
makers to-day only require the mellowing influence of 
time to equal and surpass the “ time-withered, tampered- 
with, over-repaired and dilapidated instruments which 
flood the market under the names of Stradivarius and 
the rest.” The judgment of an expert such as Mr. 
Heron-Allen must be treated with great respect, though 
there are some difficulties in the way of unreservedly 
accepting this statement. 

Returning to the book before us, we may say it is 
exactly what it professes to be, and that a more com- 
plete, valuable, and entertaining manual of violin-making 
could hardly have been written. It is divided into three 
parts, “Historical,” Theoretical,” and ‘ Practical,” 
and contains some beautiful photographs of violins, by 
Amati, Guarnarius, and the author, besides woodcuts 
innumerable also contributed by theauthor. The history 
of the instrument is traced from the beginning. Con- 
temptuously passing by the assertion of Julius 
Bartoloccius that ‘‘fiddles and spinets were known and 
practised on in Paradise,” he points out that a single- 
stringed.instrument played on with a bow was known to 
the Hindoos from 1500 to 2000 years ago, and that we 
may in all probability ascribe the origin of the fiddle to 
Hindustan. _It is also pointed out that'the lyre known 
among the Greeks and Romans, which was struck with a 
plectrum, not rubbed with a bow, might easily, as the 
plectrum was made longer, have been changed into viol 
and fiddle shape, the plectrum becoming the bow. 
Passing by the very interesting accounts of those ancient 
instruments, the rebec, the viol, the barbitos, and the 
old Welsh Crwth, we come to a list of the names of the 
celebrated makers of the 17th century, with a careful 
dissertation on the various merits of their instruments, 
The history of the bow—which as the author says, is 
that of the fiddle also, for without the former the. latter 
cannot exist—is then given, followed by a very enter- 
taining chapter on ‘‘The Violin; its \vagaries and its 
variegators,” describing the numberless attempted im- 
provements made in modern times, ‘all, of which have 
come to nothing, and also such experiments as metal, 
china, and leather violins. 

The remainder of the volume deals with the art of 
making the violin. The choice of the wood, the shaping 
of the seventy-two pieces required to be put together to 
form the instrument, and other matters are exhaustively 
treated of by one who himself is honourably known as a 
practical maker. In these pages many valuable points 
for the use of the instrument may be found for the 
player as well as for the constructor. The book is very 
handsomely got up, and altogether will prove a boon of 
no common kind to those who prize and desire to become 
rea!ly competent connoisseurs of this greatest of stringed 
instruments. 








(enn Ed. Heron-Allen (Ward, Luck, and Co.). 
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as we have hinted, may subjectively lead to more |. 


have said that the secret of the old masters has been. 
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Epwin ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, 

Wishes / by Boyton Smith, is an unaffected setting of 
words said to be adapted from the French, but contain- 
ing no idea that has not been employed in every 
language. The song is slender, as the sentiment, indeed, 
requires, but refined and pleasing. 

Sleep on, my Heart, is a lullaby, translated from the 
German (original author not acknowledged), and set to 
music by J. Baptiste Calkin. The melody is passable, 
the lullaby feeling being fairly caught, and the total 
impression conveyed being that of appropriate tender- 
ness and simplicity. Like Wishes, it presents no difficulty 
either in voice or piano part. 

A more ambitious effort is Seymour Smith’s song, 
Under the Shadow of St. Paul's, the words of which are 
by Ogilvie Mitchell. It belongs to the semi-religious 
order of song, with broad passages and sustained effects, 
When delivered in the grandiose manner it is not likely 
to fall flat, although the actual musical contents are : 
neither fresh in quality nor great in quantity. The song : 
is fitted with an pennants for the harmonium as ' 
well as for the piano. 

Fleurette is from F, Ei Weatherly’s rhyming work- 
shop, the music being the production of H. A. Muscat. 
Like all Mr. Weatherly’s verses, the words are lyrical, 
and show happy turns of thought and expression ; but j 
the composer has only been partially successful with 
them. He has been too easily satisfied with his melody, 
with, it is to be feared, the opposite effect on others. Still 
it has movement, and can be made to hold the ear. 
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ABERDEEN. 
April 8, Aberdeen Choral Union. Bicentenary of e 
Handel and Bach. if 
. BIRMINGHAM, Her 
April 16, 7.30 p.m., Mr. Stockley’s Orchestral Concert. whi 
BRISTOL. to's 
April 6, 8 p.m., Mr. Russley’s Band, Colston Hall. has 
April 11, 7.30 p.m., Mr. Gordon’s. Choir and Band. me] 
“ Paradise and the Peri ” (Barnett). the 
CARDIFF, to k 
April 29, 7.30 p.m., |The Rose of Sharon.” Misses the 
Mary Davies and Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd son 
and Mr.' Mills. Leader, Mr. J. T. mashes nev 
' CHESTER. way 
April 14, Chester Musical Society, pret 
DUBLIN. degi 
April 4, 8 p.m., Mr. Collisson’s Saturday Popular dist 
Concert, Ancient Concert Rooms. Mendelssohn’s Sen 
“42nd Psalm,” &c. bri 
April 6 and 7, 8 p.m., Two Popular Concerts at the ri 
Rotunda. bler 
April 11, 8 p.m., Mr. Collisson’s Saturday Popular we] 
Concert. Miscellaneous. day 
April 14 and 15, 8 p.m., Dr. Joze’s New Opera, ‘Les. * of e 
Amourettes.”. Ancient Concert Rooms. pel 
April. 18, 8 p.m., Mr. Collisson’s Saturday Popular one 
Concert. Selection from Italian Composers. stin 
April 25,.8 p.m., Mr. Collisson’s Saturday... Popular col¢ 
Concerts; Selection. from Wagaer; Dvorak, Grieg, his 
Liszt, &c. “Chamber \Music.™ DS is fj 
EDINBURGH, Car 
April 13, 8 p.m, Edinburgh’ Amateur Orchestral acti 
Society. No other concerts of note during April. 
May 4, 8 p.m., Sarasate’s Concert, with W. G. Cusins we 
at pianoforte. In | 
LONDON. eve: 
March 28, The Musical Artists’ Society. Willis’s Rooms the 
HULL. as t 
April 9, Philharmonic Society, 
April 13, Harmonic. I 
April 30, Vocal. : 
SHEFFIELD. tion 
April 3. Wm, Brown’s Concert. Gounod’s “ ad . fall 
crag : Pe fess 
April 24, Richter Orchestral Concert.  - 





